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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHERIDAN'S REPORT OF A RECONNAIS- 
SANCE OF THE BIGHORN MOUNTAINS AND THE VALLEYS OF 
THE BIGHORN AND YELLOWSTONE UNDER HIS PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1877. 



Headquabteks Military Division of the Missouri, 

Chicago, October 2, 1877. 

Sir: I have tbe honor to forward, for the information of the General 
of the Army, the accompanying reports of a reconnaissance made of the 
Bighorn Mountains and the valleys of the Bighorn and the Yellowstone,, 
iiuder my personal supervision, during the month of July, 1877. 
Yery respectfully, your (k)edient servant, 

P. H. SHERIDAX, 
Lieutenant- General U, S. A* 
The Adjutant-General U. S. Army, 

Washingt07i, D, C, 



Ueadquarters Military Division of the Missouri, 

Chicago, September 29, 1877. 

Sib : The necessity which caused the establishment of the two new 

nilitary posts in the Yellowstone and Bighorn Valleys, in the heart of 

the hostile^ Sioux country, made it incumbent on me to collect such 

nowledge of that section as would enable me to determine, to some 

tent, its character, the bearing of the posts upon it, and the size of 

eir garrisons. This information could best be obtained by a personal 

isit to the posts and a reconnaissance embracing as large a scope of 

e country referred to as was practicable. I therefore made up my 

ind te go from Chicago, by rail, to Green Kiver station on the Union 

acific Kailroad, thence by stage, via Gamp Stambau^h, Wyoming, 

ross the Wind Kiver Mountains, to Camp Brown, on Little Wind Kiver, 

r the agency of the Shoshone Indians; from Camp Brown, with a 

per escort, to travel down the Little Wind Kiver to its junction with 
e main Wind Kiver; thence down the Bighorn, formed by their junc- 

n, to the western base of the Owl Creek Mountains ; thence turning 
St and northeast, and passing this range by the Bridger and Sioux 
ass, make my way to Painted Kock Kiver which skirts the western 

e of the Bighorn Mountains, and is erroneously put down on the 
aps as l^o-wood Creek; thence down this river until 1 reached a point 
hich would enable me to cross the Bighorn Mountains on the Tongue 
iver trail, and after reaching the eastern base of the mountains, to 

ceed down the Little Horn Kiver to Post No. 2, located at its mouth; 

m thence by steamboat I could go down the Bighorn and Yellow- 
one to Post No. 1, at the mouth of Tongue River, and then by steamer 

Bismarck, and by the Northern Pacific Kailroad back, via Saint Paul, 

Chicago. The country embraced in this circuit covered nearly the 
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wliole of the great Bighorn and TeUowstoae Tallp.vs, ami in Uie cimiitry 
that was occupied by the hostile ladians during the previous KLiiiiDier. 

The necessary escort having been ordered at Camp Browu, Wyoming, 
I left Chicago, June 25, 1877, accompanied by Col, D. B. Sacket, in- 
epectoi-geueral, Lieut. Col. Jamen W. Forsyth, military secretary, and 
Maj. George A, Forsyth, A. A. D. C, of my statt", Lieat. \V, L. Carpenter, 
Ninth Infantry, and two citizen frteudn, Col. I). N. Welch and Col. H. 
W. Fairar. At Omaha 1 wasjoined by (^neral George Crook, command- 
ing the Department of the Platte, and on arrival at Camp Brown, Jnne 
30, by Lieutenants Schuyler and Bourke, General Crook's aides-de-camp. 
Everything being in readiness at Camp Brown, we started early on the 
morning of July 1, and on July 1 reached the westeru base of the Owl 
Creek Mountains. 

The country down the Little Wind Eiver and the valleys of the Little 
and Big Popoagieand Beaver Creeks were found to have good soil fit for 
cultivaiion, grass in large amount, of great %'ariety, and not confined to 
the valleys of the streams named, but extending over the broken country 
as far east as the Rattlesnake Hills. The country from the junction of 
the Wind Kivers to the base of the Owl Creek Eange was found to be a 
broken, sage-brush, bad-land region, unfit for cultivation, and without 
grass in sofficieut quantity for grazing purposes. 

On July 5 we continued our inarch, passing the Owl Creek Range of 
mountains by the Bridger and Sioux Pass, reaching the headwaters of 
Fainted Eock Eiver; and on July ItJ arrived at the base of the Big- 
horn Mountains on the Tongue Eiver trail. After leaving our camp oo 
the morning of July 5, the country passed over changed from sage-brnsh 
and ashy soil to one carpeted with grass and flowers j and as we made 
our way through the passes, the grass increased in luxuriance and in 
area sufficient tor thousands of cattle to feed on. Painted Eock Eiver 
runs, in its general direction, nearly north and along the base of the 
Bighorn Moantains, where, for a hundred miles down it and on the 
eobt side, is the Bighorn Eange of mountains, covered with bunch, 
grama, and other nutritions grasses and beautiful wild tlowers. The 
valley of Painted Bock River is susceptible of cultivation throughout 
nearly its whole length. The snow-peaks of the Bighorn Bauge are 
visible from the Sioux Pass all the way down the valley, and elk, ante- 
lope, deer, mountain-sheep, buffalo, and trout are abundant. 

On July 14 we commenced the ascent of the Bighorn Eange, pasB- 
ing by several trout-lakes and over Shell Greek, reaching the eaateru 
base of the mountains on July 17, near the canon of Tongue Eirer. 
The ascent was not diSicult, as the summit of the general range is, say, 
13,000 feet elevation, and from that down to about 5,000 feet is a BUcoes- 
sion of beautiful parks of grass, surrounded by pine timber and dotted 
with lakes. One park on the summit, through which we passed in cross- 
ing, was about twenty miles long, ope.ning out to three or four miles 
in width at places. The views from these mouutains are exceedingly 
grand. One especially, from uear Castle Goolbaugh, looking down the 
ealiou of Shell Creek to the canon of the Bighorn, and then across the 
Bighorn Valley to the fine mountain ranges around the Nationa,l Park 
to the north, and the Wind River Range on the west and southwest, 
cannot probably be exceeded on the globe. The bunch, grama, aud other 
nutritious grasses, supplemented by innumerable wild flowers, added 
much to the wonderful beauty of this region. 

On July 19 we crossed from Tongue River to the Little Horn, and 
down the valley of that river to Post No. 2 at its mouth, arriving there 
July 211, The country lying eawt of the ISighorn Eange, from the heights 



Dear tbe uauDn of Tougiie River, is verj- fine. Looking to the sontb, 
i/oDg the base of the mouutains as frtr as ttie old post of Fort Phil. 
£earoey, tben across to the Wolf or Rosebml Mountains, theu north to 
the Bighorn Valley, gives a scenery of nndalatiiig valleys watered by 
Kuntairi streams fringed vitb timber, the soil being excellent, hill- 
td«s av(\ valleys covered with bniicli, bnfifalo, grama, blue, a»d other 
^ssea, intermixed with wild flowers. Tbe valley of the Little Horn, at 
ttia seasou, was almost a coDfinnoos meadow, with grass nearly high 
noDgb to tie the tops from eacb side across a horse's back. This was 
Stecoatttry of the buffalo and hostile Sions only last year. There are no 
igns of either now ; bat in their places we found prospectors, emigrants, 
ind tramps. Tbe conntry east of the Bighorn Range is lunch better 
ind less broken than that on the west side. The catlle-range hen- lor 
iDQdreds of mites is superb. 

The grass is mucii better than in Colorado, Kansas, or Texan, for in 
lie latter part of summer and the fall the climate is so dry that the 
irass makes hay without being cut, while in the southern latitudes the 
dternate thawing and freezing is injnrions to the cattle and the rains 
rot tbe grass. 

We found Post So. 2 delightfully located by Lientenant Colonel Biiell, 
»ho was workins as busy as a beaver in its erection. Five Meamers 
wmtDg np the Bighorn were in sight, and were soon at the lifuding. 
&fter one day's rest at the post we embarked in one of the steamers and 
proceeded down the Bighorn and Yellowstone to Post Xo. 1, at the 
Boatti of Tongue River, arriving the next day, Tbe Bighorn Itiver is 
a large, swift stream and very crooked. The distance of the post from 
JB motith is io miles by water and 3(1 by land. 

The Bighorn Valley is very large and fertile, and about 150 miles 
loag. The Yellowstone, from the month of the Bighorn, is a line, broad 
river dotted with beautiful islands, while its valley is a broad expanse 
of cultivable land. Borne of these open expanses are 20 miles iu length 
t^lO in width. 

Post Xo. 1 is on an open prairie near the mouth of Tongno Eiver, a fine 
acatiou well selected. The post, is being built under the direction of 
jOH, N. a. Miles, Fifth Infantry, commanding the district, which embraces 
mth posts, with headquarters at Tongue River. 
On July 24 we continued our journey down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
DUri ti> Bismarck, arriving there July 27, and at Chicago by rail July 29. 
This report is limited, and chiefly for the purpose of submitting to the 
leneral of the Army the very esoellent itinerary and topographical 
Itetch of the trail, and country adjacent to it, made by Col: D, B, Socket, 
lie inspector general of the division. Most of the higher peaks of the 
Sgliorn' Mountains were accurately located by Lieutenants Carpenter 
nd Schuyler, and named by Colonel Sacket, and profile sketches of 
kem made by Colonel Sacket and Lientenant Schuyler. (Sketches re- 
ined to follow the itinerary.) 

I also inclose and highly commend tbe report of Lieut. W, L. Carpen- 
pr. Ninth infantry, on the geology and natural history of the section 
Kssed over, as well as the botanical report of Dr. Julius H. Falzki, 
foited States Army. 

I auj sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Liciitenant-Oeneral, United Utates Arm}/., 
^g. Gen. E. D. TnwNSKND, 

Atljttlant- General of the Army, Washington, If. C. 




Cape Vincent, N. Y., August 28, 1877. 

General: Herewith I have the honor to forward a sketch of the 
route marched on a reconnaissance through the Bighorn Mountains, 
executed under your immediate supervision 5 also an itinerary of this 
route. 

I am, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. B. SACKET, 
Colonel and Inspector- General. 
Lieut. Gen. P. H. Sueeidan, U. S. A., 

Chicago^ III. 



AN ITINERARY OF THE ROUTE MARCHED OVER ON A RE- 
CONNAISSANGE ALONG AND THROUGH THE BIGHORN 
MOUNTAINS, FROxM CAMP BROWN, WYOMING, TO THE 
NEW POST ON BIGHORN RIYER, MONTANA. 
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Camp No. 1 (Departure) was located on the right bank of Little Wind i 
River, about one mile east of Camp Brown. The course of the first 
day's march (July 1) was almost due east along the valley of the Little ^ 
Wind River. The road for the 14 miles marched was very good. One ' 
and one-half miles from camp was passed the famous hot spring of ^ 
Wyoming. One and one-half miles farther east was crossed a small, ' 
clear, rapid creek, running into Little Wind River. Five miles on from ^ 
this creek the trail crosses to the left bank of Little Wind River, and ^ 
six miles farther on camp was pitched on the bank of this river. The ' 
valley of this stream varies from one-half mile to two miles in width, i! 
and is w^ell adapted to agricultural and grazing purposes, and, if neces- ' 
sary, the entire valley can be easily and thoroughly irrigated. Ample 
wood for camping purposes is to be found along the river, but very little ", 
or no timber. The altitude of Camp No. 1 above the level of the sea, 
6,005 feet 5 of Camp No. 2, 5,541 feet. 

From Camp No. 2 (Trout), July 2 (1877), 12 miles were made. The I 
trail still continued along the valley of Little Wind River. The general " 
course traveled, about east-northeast ; the road very good. Five miles } 
east of camp, the Popo-a-gie (Land of the Buck Elk), a clear, rapid-run- f 
ning stream, empties into the Little Wind River from the south, as does ^ 
likewise Beaver Creek three miles farther on. The trail again crossed ' 
Little Wind River, and camp was pitched on its right bank about one f' 
mile below the ford. The ford was a good one. Between Wind and '^' 
Little Wind Rivers (near their junction), wood and grass ; at Camp No. 
3, not plentiful. At and about this camp swarms of seventeen-year 
locusts were in the act of issuing from the ground. Altitude of Camp 
No. 3, 5,567 feet. 

From Camp No. 3 (Locust), July 3, 20 miles were made. The trail led ^^ 
along and near the Bighorn River, over a sagebrush and grease-wood '^^ 
countrjfc, and through alkali bottoms, a portion of the distance over very ^ 
rough and steep bluffs. A much better and shorter road might have ^,[ 
been traveled by ascending and crossing the high table-lands after leaving 
camp, instead of following the bends of the river. Camp was pitched 
on the right bank of the Bighorn River. Wood and timber abundant; 
grass good. As a general thing, the road a fair one. Northeast was '^ 
about the general course of the day's march. All along the Bighorn ''^ 



Hirer, which is formeil by the junction of the two Wind Kivcrs, moqh 
fine, large cottonwood timber grows. Alcitmle of Camp No. 4, 5,542 feet. 
From Camp No. 4 (Riverside), July 4, 18 miles were made. The trail 
bere left the valley of the Bighorn and crossed a high and rongh coun- 
try, covered with Bage-brnsh and grease- wood ; the soil soft and the march- 
ig heavy. Bad water and drj- creeks were crossed. Camp was pltcUed 
Tieadow Creek. Wood not abundant; grass, only fair ; water from i 
iti^, good. The general coarse of the day's march, about east nortlti 
Altitude of Gamp No. 5 is 6,001 feet. 

a Camp No, 5 (Independence Spring), Jnly 5, 24 miles were madeJ 
V0 trail for the Urst six miles after leaving camp led across a coautry 
milar to that passed over the day previona. On reaching the foot-hills 
[of tbe Owl Creek Mountains, and through the pass in this range, the 
[trail was exceedingly rough and rocky. About 14 miles from Camp No. 
(s Hi'idger's Creek was crossed, running in a southerly direction to Bad 
IWater Creelt. Bridger's wagon-road was also crossed here, and forth© 
Inext two miles the trail led up an exceedingly steep, rough, and rocky 
mountaiu, then into a small valley or pass, with a clear, rapid stream . 
mailing along it in a westerly course and emptying into Bridger's Creek. 
The remains of one George Anderson, supposed to have been killed by 
ladiaus the fall before, were found and buried ou the banks of thi^ 
BtTeaui,audhis name given to Ihe creek. After paesing the headwaters 
of Anderson Creek, an easy divide was crossed, and cainp pitched at 
some small springs which form the headwaters of Painted Rock River. 
Water (spriugs) excellent ; grass short, owing to the presence of large 
herds of buffalo. No wood; sage-brusli used as fuel. The general direc- 
tion of the day's march about northeast by east. Altitude of Camp No. 6, 
6,963 feet. While i)as8iug over the divide the first sight was had of 
Cloud and surrounding peaks of the Bighorn Mountains. 

From Camp No. 6 (Htampede), July C, 18 miles were made. Tbe trail 
ted this day along the valley of Painted Rock liiver, all the way ; for 
the first eight miles in an easterly direction^and then to camp in a 
northerly direction. The general course of tbe aayS march about north- 
eaat. Camp was pitched near where the Painted Rock River passes 
Uirough a rocky caiion iu the mountain, known as Bull's Nest. The 
l»y*s inarch was over a very good road. Wood abundant near this 
Eamp, but as a general thing very little wood grows along tJiis river. 
RTater and grass excellent. Altitude of Camp No. 7 is 5,8H9 feet. 

From Camp No. 7 (Larkspur), July 7, 25 miles were made. The trail 
ed most of this day's march over a very rough and hilly country. 
3Ieven miles from camp it crossed to the rigbt bank of therPainted Rock 
liver, and continued on that side to camp. The camp was a poor 
lae, on account of the limited amount of grass, rough ground, and the 
[reat quantities of cactus. Water good but warm. Cloud and other 
now peaks iu view the entire day. The course marched, about north, 
Lltitutle of Camp No. 8, about 5,a03 feet. 

From Camn No. 8 (Cactus), July 8, 10 miles were made. The trail 
bis day led down the valley of Painted Rock RiviT for about six miles, 
rhe>i it was forced up and over high bluffs. After a two-mile march 
irer a rather rongh country, a deep swollen torrent was fouud^ which 
Qok its source immediately under Cloud Peak, an<i delwuched into the 
{lain through a dark, rocky canon, and made its way to Painted Rock 
Uver. This stream was named Sacket's Fork, It was not fordable at 
r near the place where the trail came to the stream. A good ford was 
Ifterwjiril found near its junction with Painted Rock River. Camp 
nta pitched on the right b:ink of this muiiutaiu'^tream about one mile 
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above the ford. The meltiog snows in the mountains accounted for the 
great quantity of water in this stream. No doubt at other seasons of 
the year it can be forded at almost every point. Wood abundant ; water 
and grass excellent. The general course of the day's march, about 
north. Altitude of Camp No. 9 is 4,469.5 feet. 

From Camp Ko. 9 (Red Bluffs), July 9, 21 miles were made. The 
trail this day lay across a rolling country with easy grades. Six miles 
from camp, crossed a clear, running creek and entered a red sandstone 
canon, with an excellent road leading through its entire length, some 
four miles. From the canon to a stream named " Welsh's Fork," a dis- 
tance of 10 miles, the road was very good, leading over a gently-rolling 
country. The water of Welsh's Fork was very deep and rapid and not 
fordable. Camp was pitched on the left bank of this stream, about one 
mile below where the trail came down to the stream. Like the stream 
left in the morning, Welsh's Fork was swollen by the melting of the 
snows on the Bighorn Mountains. At any other season of the year, 
no doubt, it can be forded at almost any point. The eourse marched 
this day was about north. Wood abundant; grass poor and shorty 
water excellent. Welsh's Fork runs a westerly course and empties into t 
Painted Rock River. The altitude of Camp No. 10 is 6,303 feet. i 

From Camp No. 10 (High Water), July 10, 10 miles were made. After fc 
much search, a rough, rapid, rocky ford was found at a point about one Iq 
mile below camp, and where the stream was divided by islands into four r 
branches. A much better ford was found, at which the pack-train i 
crossed, some five miles farther down the stream, and below where j 
Medicine Lodge Creek forms a junction with Welsh's Fork. From the n 
upper .ford, it is about one mile in a northerly direction over a level lei 
prairie to Medicine Lodge Creek. From this point, the ascent of the n 
Bighorn Mountains was commenced. The trail was a very good one, n 
and most of the way the grade easy. Camp was pitched on Lookout :(j 
Peak, in full view to the northeast of Cloud and neighboring snow-clad jj; 
peaks and to the west of the snow-capped peaks of the Rocky and Na- 
tional Park Ranges an#of the valleys of the Bighorn and many of its 
tributaries. The general course of the day's march, about east-north- 
east. Wood abundant, mostly spruce; grass good; water excellent, g 
from springs. Altitude of Camp No. 11 is 9,387 feet. it- 

From Camp No. 11 (Lookout), July 11, 8 miles were made. Most of ob 
the day's march was along a good trail, and had the location of the }^ 
lake on which it was designed to camp been definitely known, the entire ^ 
march would have been made over easy grades, and the descent of a diffi- |^ 
cult and rocky mountain avoided. Camp was pitched on the shore of a c^ 
lovely lake, about one mile in circumference, lying immediately at the fj 
base of Cloud Peak. Wood abundant; grass poor; at this altitude ^ 
the grass was as yet young and quite short; water excellent. Much m- 
snow was crossed during the day's march. The lake was christened ^ 
" Stager," its altitude being 9,995 feet above the level of the sea. The i^ 
general course traveled this day was about north-northeast. u^ 

From Camp No. 12 (Lake Stager), July 13, 10 miles were made. The {|^ 
trail this day for a portion of the way was very rough and rocky, the |;- 
other portion very hilly. Much snow was crossed o er and passed by. j^ 
Three or more clear, rapid-running mountain-streams were crossed, ^ 
making their way in a southeasterly course to Medicine Lodge Creek. ^ 
Camp was pitched about two miles south of Shell Creek, at the base of ;|- 
Farrar's Butte, on a small creek running in a northerly direction to rtg 
Shell Creek. The general course marched this day, about north. Wood, ^^ 



vater, and gras» good aud abuiidaiit. TUe estimate! altitude of Camp 
So. 13, about 10,00(1 feet. 

From Camp No. 13 (Farrar), July 14, 7 miles were made. The trail 
learling from camp to the crossing of 8bell Creek is steep aud rough and 
ID many places wet and muddy ; the ford of She)! Creek a fair one. Tho 
brd of Bear Creek, a branch of Shell Creek, is rough aud rocky. The 
trail leading up the mountain from Shell Creek is rocky and moat of the 
Tay is very steep. Camp was pitched near a bramsli of Shell Creek at 
the base of Castle Coolbaugb. The general course of the day's march 
ibout nortb-northwest. Wood, water, and grass good and abundant. 
The estimated altitude of Camp No. li is about 10,300 feet. Three 
iDchea of snow fell during tbe night. 

From Camp No. 14 (Bneua Viata), July IG, 22 miles were made. The 
irail led this day tiiroufth " The Shi-ll Creek and Tongue River Pass," 
Rhiub is a beautiful valley on the snmmit of the Bighorn Mountains. 
A. most excellent road from camp to the North Fork of Tongue River, 
distance of fully 19 miles. Three miles after crossing the stream 
near camp, running sonthwest to Shell Creek, is crossed a small creek 
ling in a northeasterly course to Tongue River. The divide sepa- 
rating the waters of these two streams is quite low, with very little rise 
ur descent perceptible. The descent into the rafion of the North Fork 
gf Tougue Kiver is deep, steep, rocky, and obstructed by fallen limber. 
Tbe lord of this stream is very good. Tbe ascent out of the canon is 
long, steep, and somewhat rocky. Camp was pitched at tbe summit of 
Ibis canon, on the left bank of Tongue River, two miles north of the 
crosaing of tbe Korth Fork. This North Fork empties into Tougue 
Uiver about one-balf mile below tbe point it was crossed. About four 
miles south of the Sortb Fork aud near Tongue River was the scene of 
Lieutenant Sil)Iey's engagement with the Sioux last season (18T6). 
The general course marched this day was about nortb-nortbeast. Wood, 
water, aud griiss good and abundant. Estimated altitude of Camp No. 
15. about 7,47!) feet. 

From Camp No. 15 (Grizzly), July 17, 8 miles were made. The trail 
Ibis day on the eastern side of tbe Bighorn Mountains, up and down, 
was exceedingly steep, rough, and rocky — the most so of any day's 
marcb on the trip. Camp was pitched on the lett bank of Tongue River, 
ibout one mile east of the canon in tbe mountains through which tbo 
iver debouches into the plain. The general course marched this day 
tbo at northeast. Wood abundant; water good; grass excellent. The 
ralley of Tongue River exceedingly well wooded. Estimated altitude 
jf Camp No. IG is 4,720 feet. 

From Camp So. IG (Tongue River), July 19, 21 miles were made. 
Die trail led the entire distance over a gently-rolling, well-watered 
loautry ; tbe road very good. Numerous running streams were crossed : 
san Dance, Little Beaver Dam, aud Beaver Dam Creeks, running in a 
lOutbeasterly direction to Tongue River; Boxelder and Birch Creeks 
south branch of Little Bighorn] in an easterly aud northerly course to 
Jie Litlle Bighorn River. These streams, with Asb and Snake Creeks, 
rater the broad valley lying between the Wolf Mountains, on tbe east, 
inU the Bighorn Range, on the' west. With the exception of Birch Creek, 
rery little or no wood is to be found ou any of the above-named streams, 
ieveral varieties of most excellent grass cover hill and valley thropgh- 
tnt this section of country. The general course of tbe day's march was 
nortli. Camp was pitched oit tbe right bank of Liltle Bighorn River, 
short distance below where Birch Creek enters it. Wood not abund- 
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lint; water and grass good. Estimated altitude of Camp No. 17, 4,G60 
feet. 

From Camp No. 17 (Greasy Grass), July 20, 14 miles were made. The 
trail this day led along the right bank of the Little Bighorn for 10 miles, 
tit first over a high rolling country, and afterward along the level valley 
of the stream. It then crossed to the west or left bank of the river, 
ascended the blufif, and passed over a high table-land to the valley of 
Grass Lodge Creek, a fine, large, rapid stream, upon the left bank of 
which camp was pitched. The Grass Lodge takes its rise in the Big- 
horn Mountains, runs a northeasterly course, and empties itself in the 
Little Bighorn River. The general course marched, about north. Wood 
abundant; water good; grass, numerous varieties, excellent. Estimated 
altitude of Camp No. 18, 4,590 feet. 

From Camp No. 18 (Grass Lodge), July 21, 17 miles were made. The 
trail lay along the west bank of the Little Bighorn River, at times 
along its valley, and then over the high land. With the exception of an 
occasional deep ravine, the road was a very good one. Rich and excel- 
lent grasses, such as bunch, gama, and blue, with the wild rye and 
pea-vine, covered hill and valley the entire day's march. Camp was 
pitched in a beautiful and extensive valley on the left bank of the Little 
Bighorn River, immediately opposite the Seventh Cavalry battle-ground 
of June 27, 1876. Wood abundant; grass only fair, owing to a recent 
hail-storm, which had almost completely destroyed all vegetation. The 
course of the day's march was a very little east of north. Estimated 
altitude of Camp No. 19, 4,524 feet. 

From Camp Np. 19 (Seventh Cavalry), July 22, 15 miles w^Bre made. 
The trail this day, after leaving the valley of the Little Bighorn, 
ascended a high table-land lying between tbe Big and Little Bighorn 
Rivers, which it followed until the new military i)ost on the Bighorn was 
Teached. The road was a very good one. The general course traveled 
this day, a very little west of north. The valley of the Little Bighorn 
is covered with most excellent grass to its junction with the Bighorn; 
but on the Highlands, as the new post is neared, the grass becomes very 
short and thin, and is almost entirely eradicated by the prickly pear. 
Tents were pitched at the cantonment of the Eleventh Infantry (near the 
location of Post No. 2), near the steamboat landing on the Bighorn River, 
in the delta of the Big and Little Bighorns. Estimated altitude of this 
point, 3,965 feet. 

No portion of our western country can boast of a more beautiful and 
well-watered grazing region than the 4,01)0 square miles lying between 
the Bighorn Mountains, on the west, and the Wolf Range, on the east, 
and extending along Tongue River to the forks of the Big and Little 
Bighorns. Nowhere does a greater variety of luxuriant, rich, and 
nutritive grasses grow. Also, the region of country lying within the 
triangle formed by the Bighorn and Owl Creek Mountains and the Big- 
horn River is a superior grazing country, well watered, with good shel- 
ter for stock in winter. It is more than probable that gold will not be 
'found ill paying quantities in the Bighorn Mountains; certainly not on 
its western slope, as the nature of the rock there is mostly of a red 
sandstone formation. 

The stream laid down on the maps as ^* No-wood Creek " should, ac- 
cording to information derived from the Indians, be called *' Painted 
Rock River." Along a high sandstone bluff on this stream, about 20 
miles from its source and two miles north of Bull's Nest Mountain, are 
found numerous paintings and hieroglyphics. From these the Indians 
«ay the river received its name. ''No-wood CnH'k" would luirdly be a 
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rprojier name, for the stream as, along the lower portion of its ralley, ^ 
1 good ileal of wood is found. 7 

^ Along and through the Bighorn Moantains the huuting and fisbit^ 
foiiot be snrpassed. 
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£iVO&T Oy THE GEOLOnY ASD NATURAL HISTORY Off J 
THE BlGXiOltX MOUNTAINS. 



fuiv hastj- notes were takeu on the priuulpal geological features of 
tbe route traveled over, which, although meager aud unsatisfactory, may 
prove of some interest, as a part of the regiou traversed was befoie un- 
bnovD. 

Oiioii descending into the Wind River Valley, the most striking for- 
mations noticed are the beds of variegated argillaceous sandstone, which 
extend throughout the entire valley, enveloping also the Bighorn 
MoiiDtaius and part of the Owl Creek Range. The bed of Wind River 
1b8 been cut througti this formation, leaviug in many places buttes and 
tidges composed of thick masses of clay intercalated with strata of sand- 
«one, worn by erosion into fantastic forma, which present one of the 
■ost promiueut geological features of this region. At the head of Wind 
filTer, these beds are soft, of a bright red color, and appear inclined 
"tOffai^ the Wind Itiver Mountains at au angle of aboot 45o, being in 
MniB places folded and upturned vertically. They probably once rested 
boriaontally against the mountains, which being subsequeutly upheaved, 
threw tlinm back, leaving a wide, deep chasm where the connection is 
broken off. About 30 miles to the eastward, beyond the radius of the 
uplifting force exerted, these beds resume the horizontal position, lying 
legujarly aud being undisturbed nntil the western slope of the Bighorn 
ia reached; here the same phenomena were observed; thus they form a 
ohallow synclinal of about 150 miles in diameter, occasionally interrupted 
by local flexures. Tbe eastern slope of the Bighorn Mountains is also 
I ioolosed by red sandstones, aud it is probable that these beds, although 
I not everywhere of the same period, were, during their age, continuous; 
I iiD(l that this range was, like the Black Hills, then an island iti the great 
M^iiiaud sea, of which the Bighoru Valley was an estuary reacbiivij, ^o \,V«, 
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head of the Wind River where the high land formed a narrow isthmus, 
separating its waters from the Colorado drainage, and forming the 
northern edge of the Green River coal-beds, which have here been in- 
terrupted by the upheaval of the intervening Sweetwater and Wind 
River. Mountains, causing a great anticlinal sloping on the southward 
to the spurs of the Wasatch Range. 

At the head of the valley a dark colored bituminous shale exists at 
an elevation of about 6,500 feet above tide water, which is about the 
same elevation at which the Green River shales appear on the southern 
water-shed. In one locality, a friable semi-bituminous coal occars, 
which has been used for blacksmithing. A spring strongly impreg- 
nated with petroleum also is found near by. In traveling northward, 
however, all indications of coal disappear until the lignitic Tertiary 
beds of the Yellowstone and Powder River are reached. » A species of 
Inoceramus resembling I. probleniatictiSj was the only fossil found in the 
upper valley. It is probable, however, that the valley belongs to the 
Cretaceous and Lower Tertiary; being in fact transition-beds in which 
the inosculation shows no well-detined border, and that the sea extended 
northward beyond the present Missouri drainage, and eastward around 
the Bighorn Mountains, again to the Missouri. With the exception of 
well preserved fragments of a species of turtle which occurred in a soft 
l)urple marl near Bad-water Creek, no vertebrate fossils were found in 
the valley, although patches of mauvaises terres were in many places 
exposed to view. A single species of Spirifer cameratus, a characteristic! 
carboniferous fossil, was found near this place ; but as it was water- ' 
worn, and there being no rock to be found in situ in the vicinity, it is 
supposed to have been washed down from some mountain. The paucity 
of fossiliferous remains in this region is remarkable when compared 
with the abundance to be found in beds of this age in !N"ebraska, the 
Bridger Basin, and Southwestern New Mexico. The marls and clays 
appear to have been subjected to subterranean heat until all traces of 
the organic life which they once contained have been obliterated. Tb^ 
igneous area is quite extensive and has been traced by the writer to the 
northeastward as far as the mouth of Powder River. Between tbii* 
region and theBighorn Mountains no fossils could be found ; the lig- 
nite beds have been turned to ashes; the surface of the ground and 
exposed strata, to a considerable depth, baked to metamorphism, and 
the rock in some places actually fused. Oa the Little Missouri River 
west of the head of Heart River, and also in the vicinity of Pumpkin 
Buttes, burning beds of lignite still exist and have been smouldering for 
ages. But east of this burnt section, between Powder River and the 
Missouri, invertebrate fossils are common, and the head of Grand 
River, Kebraska, is a bad-land region of vast extent abounding in both 
vertebrate and invertebrate remains. 

Moving down the valley near the Owl Creek Range, immense beds of 
white gypsum were noted. Magnesium, gypsum, and hornblende covered 
the surface of the ground, and limestone concretions of large size are 
numerous at the foot of the range. The water in this vicinity is so 
strongly impregnated with mineral salts as to be unfit for use. The 
Owl Creek Mountains are composed of porphyritic granite containing 
a large quantity of feldspar, which gradually gives place at higher ele- 
vations to a gueissoid granite with some ledges of white quartz. They 
connect the southern end of the Bighorn Mountains with the northern 
part of the AVind River Range, their general trend being east and west. 
Limestone was noted in tbe foot-hills, but no fossils could be found. A 
rim of rugged i?coriaceous basaltic ridges and peaks surround the 
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iptivp rocks 
At tlie bnse 
of the raiigt! appear strata of red areiiaceouH Naudittone and marly lime- 
atfloe, wLiuh may belong to the Jurassic, althoLi}:li no fosaila could bn 
foand indicative of that period. Tlie range is about 9,000 fuet liigli and 
is eut througb by Ibe Bi^bora River iu a deep uaaou, wbicb we were 
obliged to leave nuesplored tor want of time; it would probably have 
afforded a fltie opportuuity for tbe study of tbe different strata to be 
fODDd iu tbis vicinity, as tbe section exposed, estimated &om a distance, 
apppared lo be at least 1,000 tVet deep. On tbe noitb and soutb sides 
of tliiii rai]B;e tbe variof^uted strata show tbe aaine disturbance by tbe 
proceBS of elevation, witb a similar inclination from tbe mountains ; but 
tbey resume tbe boiizoutal position much nearer the base of tbe hills 
tban tbose coptiguons to tbe Wind liiver and Bighorn Kanges. About 
£0 miles soutli of the canon of the Owl Creek Mountains, tbey lie regu- 
larly ami horizontally on both sidea of the Bighorn River, and are 
liero nearly 1,000 feet in thickness. 

The Bighorn Range is composed at the base of thick masses of 
primordial sandstone resembling tbe I'otsdara sandstone of tbe Black 
Hills, although tbe heat coeval with the upheaval of tbe piountaius has 
jFTobably obliterated tbe fossils which are so abundant in that region. 
Tliey rest unconrormably against tbe Archrean, inclined from the tianks, 
&lded, and in many plac^ex upturned similarly as iu tbe Black Hills and 
Oolorado Mountains, above wbicb appear thin strata of limestone 
iloping frOm the flanks to an abrupt edge where tbey have been broken 
of^ iu which were found numerous oasts of Spiri/er cameratus, wbicli 
plainly showed the effect of igneous action. This stratum of the Oar- 
boniferoHs age occurs on both sides of the mouutain at an elevation of 
about 1,500 feet above the base, and 7,500 feet above the sea-level. At 
u elevation of about 9,000 feet the crystalline rocks appear and compose 
tbe niore elevated parts of tbe range. Near tbe snmmit a compact, fiue- 
jpaint'd grayieh granite predominates, wbicb is occaBionally varied by 
IMltcbes of mica schist. But little quartz occurs on tbe western slope, 
«ther in situ or as lloat. The eastern side of the range, however, shows 
wnsiderable quartz in wfll defined ledges usually of a grayish color 
MiJ often ferruginous. 

Tbe Bighorn Mountains form one of tbe most wild and rugged ranges 
W this coutinent. Tbey are divided on the northern end into three 
nearly parallel gorges by tbe three branches of Tongue River that break 
■broDgh the mountains, and bead at a great altitnde near Hayes Peak, 
vbich seems to be the keystone of the range. These gorges present a 
plotnre of rugged grandeur unsurpassed by mountains of greater mag- 
Wude. Great hills of granite slope from the head of Tongue River, in 
"Wttded terraces of rochen mojit'iniiees, smootbed and iioliabed by the 
local glacier wbicb once moved down this wild valley with an irresistible 
•wee. The aides of the gorge show the effects of attrition for a vertical 
Jiatance of 1,500 feet; and tbe rounded knolls extend a distance of fif- 
teen miles down tbe river to a point where the gorge widens into a nar- 
row valley, over ivbieh are spread terraces of detritus, forming a termi- 
nal moraiiie. This formation obtains on all tbe forks of Tongue River, 
bat tbe rochen moutonn^ are best shown on tbe north or main branch, 
*bil6 tbe moraines are must prominent on the middle branch, where tbe 
valley from being narrow and deep, widens out to considerable breadth. 
The Middle Fork may be ascended to its source from the eastern side by 
a trail first traveled by General Crook in isro, which starts from tbe 
foot of the range near che soutb branch, and bears south iveat across tbe 
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foot-hills to this fork, and thence to the summit of the second ridge, 
from which point the Bighorn Valley may be reached by a steep moaDt- 
ain trail. The North Fork is absolutely inaccessible through the glacial 
gorge; the stream here rushes from the mountain in a wild torrent, 
leaping in cascades and falls of considerable height, extending for miles 
through great masses of rock, worn into the semblance of a gigantic 
stairway. This branch heads in a lake nearly a mile long, which was 
covered with ice one foot in thickness on the 1st of July, and is probablj 
perpetually frozen. It lies in a great basin, surrounded by a wall rf 
mountains which, towering above for 1,500 feet, so completely over 
shadow it that the beams of the sun can only enter for a short time 
in the afternoon. It seems probable that, during the period of mount- 
ain making the locality of this beautiful lake became the crater of sur- 
rounding eruptive forces which have upheaved its walls in grand dis* 
order, forming a vast and magnificent amphitheater, which stores the; 
snows of winter in an inexhaustible reservoir. The numerous lakeft 
which exist throughout the mountains, many of them embowered and 
hidden in the dense pine-forests, were a constant surprise to our party, 
and greatly enhanced the beauty and grandeur of the scenery. 

To the southward of the range at the head of Tongue Eiver, and sepa* 
rated from it by an impassable gulf, is situated Cloud Peak, an inacces 
sible crag; it consists of three sharp needles which rise vertically from 
a thin ridge and present on the western side a rough precipice several 
hundred feet in height. An unsuccesslul attempt was made to establish 1 
a station on Cloud Peak by climbing up a long narrow riitge, which 
runs from the peak to the westward and divides Sacket's Fork from 
Welsh's Branch. This ridge narrows down in some places to a mere 
edge not 3 feet wide, with almost perpendicular walls bounding an awful 
gulf on either side fully 1,500 feet in depth, and terminating at the foot 
of the perpendicular wall of the northern cone of Cloud Peak, rendering 
farther progress from the western side absolutely impossible. A statioa 
was here made, a monument 6 feet high erected, and bearings taken wilfc 
a pocket-compass on all prominent points. From the station the Big- 
horn Yalley appears spread out like a map, showing the drainage of the 
Bighorn to a great advantage, with the Yellowstone Range beyond fully 
120 miles distant. About one mile south of Cloud Peak, and connected 
with it by a sharp ridge, lies Mount Hayes, a grand solid mountain mass 
with its western face torn oft* by some convulsion of nature which has 
left it a smooth precipice of 1,000 feet in depth. This vicinity is one of 
great interest as an illustration of the marvelous effects of the dynamical 
force used in mountain-making. All around are sharp spurs narrowing 
as they rise until they become like a knife-edge, isolated cones inaccessi- 
ble to man ; deep chasms, filled with snow and ice, which never melt, 
while huge blocks of granite, hills in themselves, obstruct the way and 
fill the gorges at the foot oTf the peaks, from which they have been hurled 
like pebbles. Farther down the mountain-side deep canons exist, 
through which the numerous streams find outlet. These canons ap- 
pear to be fractures in the range radiating from Mount Hayes, natural 
fissures in the mountains resulting from upheaval along an anticlinal 
axis. 

Sacket's Caiion, the largest of these lateral openings, is about 1,000 
feet deep and 10 miles in length ; near the mountain it widens out into 
a rugged gorge in the shape of a horseshoe, with walls nearly 2,000 feet 
above the chain of frozen lakes which form the source of Sacket's Fork. 

On all sides are the evidences of the action of a force which, whatever 
the nature of its operations, whether by a slow and imperceptible evo- 
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intioii — n foot a ceiitory-i-or a violent catastrophisio, has resultetl in 
tbe formation of a DJOuiitaiit-cliaiD of unusual interest in its bearings on 
tljDBiuioal geology, and which altogether impress the beholder with 
IbecoDviction that the former theory is utterly inadequate to explaiu 
tbe visible effects of the great upliftiug, fracturing, and crushing prpcess 
wijioh has here taken place. The only eifect which it appears reason- 
sbla to attribute to a force of slow operation, is that which may have 
been subsequently produced by the formation of ice in Bssures %iid their 
enhrgement by its expansive power. 

The general trend of the mountains from where the elbow is formed 
vith the Owl Creek Bange ia northwest; they slope from the head 
of Tongue fiiver to the northern end, where they are cut through by 
llie tirand Canon of the Bighorn Biver. Prom Mount Hayes the range 
slopes southward, forming the water-shed of Powder Biver, which 
iliuins a greater area than any tributary of the Yellowstone except the 
Bighorn, although Tongue Biver discharges a greater volume of water. 
At the northwest end of the range is Shell Creek, a large and important 
branch of the Bighorn and a locality of considerable geological interest 
Irom the extensive variegated argillaceous beds to be found high in the 
Boautains near the trail made by our party. Want of time prevented 
in examination of this vicinity, whioli trappers have reported to abound 
ill fossil-shells, The Little Bighorn heads in the foot-hills of the north- 
m end and drains a low valley between the Wolf Mountains and the 
Bjjfborn Biver. 

The Bighorn Mountains are perpetually covered with snow, and are 
wsapicuons for the total absence of vegetable life at their greatest alti- 
tailes. There does not appear to be any soil whatever on the higher 
peaks, and the mosses, lichens, and Alpine flowers so common at great 
devations in the Colorado Mountains do not occur here. Owing to the 
bilnre of the aneroid barometer to record after reaching an elevation of 
10,000 feet, the altitudes could not be determined with any degree of 
Mouracy; the estimates of elevation were made upon their apparent 
bight above timber-line, which Js here probably about 11,500 feet 
Ibnve the sea-level. Judging from this basis, Cloud Peak and Mount 
&yes are abont 13,300 feet in altitude, and several other peaks above 
B,000 feet. The highest i)eaks of Colorado and >'ew Mexico do not 
eoutaia such au amount of siiow and ice daring summer as may be 
fimnd here. On the loth day of July, from the summit of Monument 
Peak, clown its steep side to the foot of the crag, extended a vast snow- 
bank fully a mile in length and of unknown depth. In several places 
fliere were huge crevasses 15 feet in depth, showing a foundation of 
ndid ice, underneath which could be heard a torrent of water rushing 
UoffD and undermining this incipient though probably short-lived glacier. 



The zoology of the Bighorn Range does not difl'er materiolly from 
fither parts ot the Bocky Mountains, but there are some items of special 
hiterest which will be briefly mentioned. No lists of species are pre- 
WDted, because so much has been previously published relating to the 
Black Hill and Yellowstone country confirmatory of the fact, that a list 
of species from either locality would be almost identical with one com- 
piled for this region. 

The collection of butterflies contains thirty-seven species, one of which 
ianew. They nearly all occur in Ihe monnlains of Colorado and New 
Uexico. The absence of Vhlonohox semiilea is somewhat remarkable, as 
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it is a typical Alpine form. F^irtber observation ought to disclose ita I 
presence here. Argynnis halcyone is extremely rare, while A. alcestM 
appears as common. The three varieties of Parnassius smintheus werei 
Dumerous near timber line. 

The collection of beetles contains forty-seven species. Podahrus later- 
alis Lee. occurred above timber-line. It has also been found as far 
south as Taos Peak, New Mexico, where it appears to be a little larger. 
Three species of blister beetles (Gantharis)^ G. salicis^ bigutlata, and sphm- 
ricollis were found to be quite common. The potato-beetle was not seen, 
and has probably never reached this region. The ubiquitous grass- 
hopper (C. spretus) appeared on the crest of the highest peaks, and was 
noted in vast swarms at the foot of the range on Tongue River. Obser- 
vations relating to this insect have been laid before the United States 
Entomological Commission in a separate report. Large numbers of 
Gicadia synodica (locusts) were al90 observed, among which were manf 
curious forms of albinism of a light-green tinge. The ground for severd. 
miles along Wind River was honey-combed with their burrows, whick: 
were about nine inches deep, terminating in a horizontal chamber, 
where the larva transformed into pupa. The change to the imago waa 
effected on the surface, which was covered with the cast-off skins of thft 
pupae. 

In general, it may be said that the/aai«« of the Alpine insect-faunib 
of these mountains is similar to that existing in the ranges of Northera 
Colorado. Bat, owing to the barren and rugged nature of the mount* 
ains and the consequent sparsity of vegetation, insects do not thrive at 
as great an altitude as they do farther south, where lichens and flowers 
are more common. Very little insect-life could be found here above tim- 
ber-line (11,500 feet), while it is much more abundant in the southern 
ranges on the summit of the loftiest peaks. 

The absence of the ptarmigan {Lagopus lucuruH) is noteworthy, be- 
cause it is common above timber-line throughout the Rocky Mountains* 
It was looked for carefully, but nothing was observed which would indi- 
cate its residence ; if present, it must be extremely rare. The titlark 
(Anthius lud<ycicianu8\ a summer neighbor of the ptarmigan, is quite 
common ; a nest made of grass was secured, containing five eggs of a 
dark chestnut color. A pair of Aliens' finches (Leueostietie attstralis) waa 
seen July 14, and the female obtained. They undoubtedly breed here 
at an altitude of 13,000 feet. This interesting species is shy and rare in 
the mountains in the summer-time. About the middle of December 
they descend to the plains at the base, and then appear in large flocks, 
which seem quite tame. 

The dusky grouse {Tetrao ohaeurus) is common, although not as numer- 
ous as Richardson's grouse ( T. ohsoums var. Bichardsoni). A nest of the 
latter variety was found, containing eleven fresh eggs, which are fully 
up to the size of T, obscurus. The nest was collected July 12, at an ele- 
vation of about 9,500 feet ; nest of grass, on the ground, under a pine-log. 
The eggs measure two inches in length and one and thirty-five hun- 
dredths inches in breadth, of a cream color, minutely speckled with 
small chocolate-brown dots, with sparse spots of larger size. An inter- 
esting fact relating to the habits of this bird was observed which it is 
thought has not been before noted. 

An intimate acquaintance with the nature of the dusky grouse ia 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico has conveyed the impression to 
the writer that its peculiar booming call, so well known in Oregon and 
Washington Territory in the breeding-season, is never uttered in the 
region east of the Rocky Mountains. It was with some surprise, then 
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vthis identical call was frequently heard in tlie Bigborn Montit- 
^nring the month of July, Ati investigation, liowerer, di^ulosud 
bet that it was sounded by Richardson's grouse, a, &ne male bird of 
Ririety being closely observed by General Orook, and shot from a 
bee while in the act of booming. It thus appears probable that 
riety Richardson partakes more of the habits of the Pacific-coast 
kban does the true T. obscurus in the sontheastern Hocky Moantain 
p, where, as before stated, close observation, which extends over a 
tIl of eight years, has failed to ascertain that this call is ever given 
This is what would naturally be expected when the laws con- 
h)g geographical diatribution of species aro considered. The route 
IriDg np the head of the Columbia across a narrow range to the 
Waters of the Missouri and Yellowstone would bring the Paciflc- 
t bird into the National Park and Bighorn Monntaius, and thns 
mt.for the preservation of its vocal habits, althongh it still leaves 
bseoce of the slate-colored tail-band to be explained by the intri- 
§-t^ evolution. Several specimens of Richardson's grouse were 
, all of which, with the single exception of the tail-band, were 
Blike the Columbia River bird than any I have ever before seen on 
iLtlantic water-shed, being larger, heavier, and showing the orango- 

1 warty patch over the eye more prominently than the T.obscurue 
jlsouth of the Union Pacific Railroad. Id a specimen of Richard- 

jronse, secured early in July, which is the breeding-season in the 

yro Range, the superciliary patch was bright scarlet, while in 

^obtained later it appeared of the usual yellow color. This bird is 

tbie to great variation in the marking of the tail-band and gen- 

lolor of plumage. A few individuals showed the tail-band quite 

Btlfi while in others it was wbolly wanting. In the latter speci- 

ttbe plumage was usually much darker, especially on the throat 

ve&st. It is probable that a collection of these birds could be 

L'^firom which a series might be selected which would show an im- 

ptible gradation from one variety into the other. The variation 

i in tlie plumage and the resemblance of the eggs above noted, 

^ooiitignity of the two varieties, together with the fact that this 

~ wteni limit of the range of Richardson's grouse, would make it 

idible tbat the varieties here interbreed. 

rild pigeon {Ectopistes migratoria) was seen on the Little Big- 

fivar at rhe foot of the range ; this, probably, is its western limit. 

^mountain goat {Aptocerm montanus] was looked for in vain. 

ttifmal, the nnest of our large mammals, has been obtained about 

^i^s northwest of these mountains, near the headwaters of the 

.Jjfill; and, from the description of a "white sheep" which Indians 

^ found here, it is probably also a resident of the Bigborn region. 

nn tain -sheep {Otis montana) is quite numerous, and appears in 

Qvks near timber-line in July. f 

bplaintive bleat of the little cony [Lagomys princeps), the coten-1 

Ktbe ptai tnigaii, was heard on all sides above an altitude of IU,(H"*' 

8 rabbit (Lepus BairdU) is found here. Several individuals of 

tetereSlirig s|iecies were seen, and one full-grown female secured 

^1. CiKin examination, the uitder was found to contain milk and 

Irevidenre of nursing, if it,be true, as reported by Hayden (Report 

^TTuited States (icologteal Survey, 1872), that the male is furnished 

I witb well-developed matnmary glands and suckles the ymmg, then this 

k wouhl appear to be divided between the parents. It is a matter of 

t tbat no males were secured. Thu obaerviitions of Professor Hux 

2 P B 
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den, relating to the remarkable habits of this species, accordingly remaii 
unverified until further facts are obtained. This animal may be lookec 
for in the dense pine-forests at an altitude of about 9,000 feet ; rarelj 
below this elevation. It will be recognized by its large size, which u 
fully equal to the ^^jack-rabbit" of theplains: by its dark color in sum mer- 
it is probably white in winter: and the broad and remarkably thick 
furred hind feet, which spread out to a great breadth, thus affordioi 
the animal sure footing in the deep snow which surrounds its abode. 

The buffalo was seen in large numbers at the head of Painted Eocl^ 
Creek among the northeastern spurs of the Owl Creek Hange; they alsc 
occur scatteringly throughout the Bighorn Mountains, mingling witt 
the smaller and darker-colored variety known as the mouutain-bison 
The great northern herd which ranges through this region will probably 
be of considerable size long after the southern herd of Kansas has beeu 
exterminated, owing to the inaccessible nature and vast extent of iU 
habitat. 

The branches of Tongue Eiver and all the streams and many of the 
lakes on the western slope of the mountains are full of mountaiu-troul 
{Salmo pleuritieus). In Tongue Eiver is also found a white-fish (Core 
gontfs Coue8ii)j which is an abundant and desirable article of food. 

The surface of the snow at great altitudes in the mountains was founc 
covered with the pseudo meteoric dust or red snow ^Protococcus pluvialu 
of the German, or Palmella rosea of the English writers, which occurred it 
such quantities as to tinge the snow a beautiful pink color. This curi 
ous substance is composed of microscopic vegetable spores, which, be 
ing carried by atmospheric currents over the mountains and depositee 
on the snow-banks, are washed down and collected in minute wind 
rows in the deep gorges. It consists of a gelatinous translucent matria 
containing numerous spheroidal bodies about the one-thousandth of ar 
inch in diameter, composed of a transparent wall inclosing viscid proto 
plasm, in which are red granules, giving the color to the whole mass. 

The following is a description of a new species of butterfiy, named it 
honor of Lieut. Gen. P. H. Sheridan, United States Army. The descrip 
tion is kindly given by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of Coalburg, W. Va. 

TJiecla SheridanL n. sp. 

Size and form of T. JDumetorum, Bois, to which it is allied. Expanse 
of wings, one and one-tenth inches. Upper side uniform pale black 
under side of both wings green, except along hind margin of primaries, 
where the color is whitish-brown. Across both wings passes an extra 
discal narrow white band, macular on primaries, but continuous on sec 
ondaries, and straight from costal margin to minor margin, a little above 
anal angle. 

Habitat. — Bighorn Mountains; elevation above the sea- level, 10,0C( 
feet. July 14, 1877. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The country from Green Eiver, Union Pacific Eailroad, to Camf 
Stambaugh, Wyoming, is a desert region which can never be utilized 
for the benefit of mankind. The soil is dry and sandy, and often sc 
strongly impregnated with alkali as to be unfit for agricultural purposes 
even if other more favorable conditions existed. But without wood 
water, or grass, it is difficult to imagine a more uninteresting region thai 
this. Camp Stambaugh is situated on the summit of a high ridge a 
the head of Wind Eiver Valley. From this place northward to tb» 
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inBoeion of tlie Popoagie with Wiad River, the soil is fertilfl, the valley- 
irdl watered and timbered, and, witli the exception of its liability to 
wlyfrosta from its altitude (iiboiit ti,000 feet), it is a good agricultural 
and pastoral locality. From the mouth of the Popoagie to the south 
fiide of the Owl Creek Range the desert country reappears. 

The soil is full of mineral salts, which aft'ect the water very disagreea- 
lilj,and produces but a scanty crop of grass. After crossing the Owl 
Creeh Range, the character ot tlte country changes remarkably. From 
tliis place northward, on both aides of the Bighorn Mountains and dowti 
tlie Little Bighorn River to its mouth, is a magnificent grazing region. 
Tlie soil is also fertile, but on account of the general high altitude agri- 
caltQre must always be precarious; but as a stock region, there is none 
superior iu any other part of onr western Territories. 

Tongue River and the head of the Little Bighorn are particularly 
Sue sections ; here may be found five dilt'erent kinds of grass and sev- 
eral varieties of weeds, which cattle eagerly devour, all growing in the 
greatest luxuriance. The wild rye grows to the height of a horse in the 
valleys, while on the table-lands wild timothy and garma-grass can be 
cat by a mowingmaohine over an nubroken country stretch of land ex- 
tending for many miles. The tall bunch-grass observed gave promise 
efgood winter- grazing even if the snow should be unusually deep. The 
iriater climate is not as severe as would be expected from the latitude, 
it being very much like that ot Xortheru Colorado, owing to the passage 
of a branch of the Northern Pacific isotherm through the low passes at 
tbehead of the Missouri River. The Bighorn Mountains are densely 
timbered with pine and npruce, and all the streams fringed with a thick 
growth of Cottonwood and ash. The soil will make excellent adobes, 
and lime can be obtained from the stone in t^he foot-hills. The climate 
iBbeatthful, and game and tish abound in profusion. With so many 
utaral advantages, this regiou must soon attract the attention which it 
nerits from u pastoral people, and will not fail to soon become a great 
Mock-producing center. 

The Bigliorn liiver drains an area of about 20,000 square miles. 
Tongue River is about 150 miles in length, and Powder River nearly 
300 miles. The entire drainage of the Yellowstone, east of the Bighorn 
iBonntains, and also that of tlie Little Missouri River, is an excellent 
ffitiug region. 



Weldon, Pa., August 14, 1877. 
General ; I have the honor to submit herewith a brief report ou the 
tUtiBDical features of that part of the Bighorn country traversed in 
Mr reconnaissance of July, 1877, and beg leave to apologize foi' its iu- 
noiQpIeteness; observations and collections of this kind and nnder such 
^umstauces always being surrounded with diftlculties, even had I 
lleea better prepared and were 1 less of a dilettante. 

I hoped to be able to submit this report sooner, but the comparing of 
By specimens with the collections in the Philadelphia Academy, and the 
Bearching for information about the western flora, scattered throngh 
Journals and pamphlets, consumed more time than I h:id anticipated. 

I have the lionor to be, general, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
tint, 

J. H. PATZKI, 
Assintiiiit l^urgeon I'nited States Army. 
Lieut, (ien, P. U. Siiekiuan, 
^H €unim<uiilii<y MUilunj Dicixion i>f the Missouri, Cliicnyo, 
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BEPORT ON THE BOTANICAL FEATURES OP THE BLGHOBN 

MOUNTAINS. 

Traveling toward tbe Bigboru MouDtains from the west and, skirt* 
ing the Owl Creek Range, a rather cheerless country is traversed. For 
many miles over the slopes and plateaus the soil is either alkaline and 
nearly bare, formed of a pulverulent detritus of red sandstone, or hard-1 
and clayey, furnishing sufficient sustenance merely for such hardy plants 
as tbe sage-brusb [Artemisia tridentata) and the greasewood {Lareo- 
batus vermicularis)^ both important, as furnishing fuel and forage when 
often no other can be had ; being rich in ethereal oil, they readily bora 
while green. The stock appears especially to like the latter, wbicK 
contains many salts. Of the Cactacece, the prickly-pear {Opuntia M^ 
souriensis) and the pink-flowered Mamillaria vivipara are abundant. 
The fruit of both are edible, and of the latter not unpleasant. Their 
leaves, freed of their spines and sliced, are useful in clearing water, theri 
vegetable albumen precipitating earthy impurities; and they may andt 
have been resorted to as food or as an antiscorbutic. 

It is remarkable that of the few plants thriving in barren localitieil| 
most combine hardiness and usefulness. This applies to some otheri 
plants found in this region, an UmhelUfera furnishing an edible root i 
the "Cheyenne potato," a wild parsnip, rich in starch; the Cal^chartvi] 
[Gunnlsoni), with its tulip shaped white flowers, the lower half of th 
petals purple within, the bulbs of which, raw or roasted, are eaten b; 
the Indians, and those compelled to imitate their mode of living; thd 
Yucca angustifolia^ sending up a conspicuous spike of large white,* 
liliaceous flowers out of a wreath of narrow rigid, spinous leaves, baft 
a saponaceous root. The Grindelia squarroso in^j also be mentioned 
here, the stem and calyx of which are covered with a viscal aromatic 
balsam used by the Indians for similar purposes as the copaiva. In 
more favorable localities more cheerful colors are presented by the 
reddish star of the Lewisia (rediviva), the bright-yellow raceme of the 
Stantega, blue and yellow Lupinas, while the Delphinium often covera 
acres with a purple bloom. In the valleys and aloug the water-courses 
Cottonwood trees {Populus &a/«ami/errt), quaking aspen (Populus tremu- 
laides), and several species of willow form a verdant belt, and the graz- 
ing is fair; but on the whole, this almost timberless, scantily -watered, 
dusty tract of country exercises a depressing, wearying effect, and a 
long breath of relief or an exclamation of joy welcomes the green aud 
wooded landscape of the Bighorn Range beyond the foaming mountain- 
stream which greets the eye from the last red bluff. The contrast cer- 
tainly is very striking. The soil being rich and water abundant, vege- 
tation throughout the range is luxuriant; dense forests of yellow pine 
(Pinu^ ponderosa) and of a red spruce (Abies Menziesii) cover the slopes 
and ravines to the timber-line, the trees finely developed, often ap- 
proaching, if not exceeding, 100 feet in height. 

The pasture is most excellent. The most nutritious species of the 
grasses, as the buffalo-grass (Buchloe davtyloides), gama grass {Bont- 
dona oligostuchya and J5. Cartipendula), bunch-grass (Festuca). Several 
species of Muhlenbergia^ Foa Andropogan^ Bromus, &c., form a dense turf. 
Ascending the first terrace of the mountains the white flowers of the 
Calochortus are still seen in abundance to an altitude of about 6,500 
feet,, when they disappear, not to reappear until the same altitude on 
the eastern slope is reached, but then strikingly changed ; the deep pur- 
ple blotch within is absent, or only faintly hinted at ; even the glandular 
hairs, dark purple at their base on the western slope, have here a yellow- 



isb tinge; this variiition was auitorin iu tbe uiimerois specitueui 
'ftmineil, much more jilting tliau in tli<j dried p!au[s, aotl mny justify^ 
therecogDitioQof a distiuct variety [C, G. vat. palUdusf), if not apecies. " 
"he memlows were profuaelj' dotted with forget-tne-nota, the large pur- 
, le blossoms of the Oerattitim Fremontii, the sky-blao flowers of the flai 
\Jilnuui pereiine), aud many brigUt representatives of the Companitae 
ttffuviinosiic, several of the latter, as well as of the UmbelU/enr, defying 
|d«DtiBe)vtrou, the fruit not Laving developed yet, A favorite, the 
bfantifal lilac, or rose colored ADiencan primrose (DoAecutheon Meadii), 
ib its gracefully-recurved petals, was abundant to the very snow, 
" 'Jaotly developed at abont 10,000 feet, the petals elongated and 
' and showing a tendency to umbel leferation. The purple bells of 
.nmnone pateits, with the yellow tufts of stamens, were also found 
iDsiderable height, together with the Clematis DougUisii, which iC 
{■at resembles. Anemone mttltifida was blooming at about 11,000 
The hardiness of tbe Gentian family was demonstrated by the 
iBplendeiis being found growing iu the snow, but with leaves yet 
toped, while 2,000 feet lower its tall racemose spikes of pale flecked . 
were conspicuous. J 

iiagtanced, and apertaaps neiv species of Androsace, were gathered J 
to snow. A characteristic feature were the dense stiff mats of ^ 
{CtespHosa Caneaceno) covered with short white flowers, exhaling 
mt odor ; the only fVagrant blossom besides those of Rosa blanda 
fraxinifoUa. The mountain-cowslip {Caltha teptosepala) waa 
m in marshes above 8,000 feet, tbe leaves of which are used as 
Mingled with it are seen the bright yellow-blossoms of IVol- 
As this possesses tbe acrid jiroperties common to most of 
munculace(rf it is well to be able to distiuguisb its deeply-cleft 
from tbe dark glossy ovate cordate ores of tbe cowslip, 
ground cedar (Juniperus commvnis prontrata) covers rocky slopes 
6 dense, elastic, and fragrant growth, not ill adapted for bedding. 
Ig tbe rocks at an elevation of abont 10,000 (feet were found the 
iter-shaped flowers of the Townsendia parreji, and lower and all 

plains and foot-hills tbe tansy (Achillea millefolium), once s 
fo have been impcwted from Europe. 

ibing the headwaters of tbe Tongue River, and still more when ' 

ing the easteru slope, vegetation becomes most abundant: it 

be impossible to find better pasture than in these foothills, while 

ik growth of several species of wild rye {etymvn}, barley {kordeum), 

ia(dan(A?Hi((), blue-joint (Trif/cuffire^ett«), besides tbe other grasses 

led above, indicate a fertility of Che valley of the Little Bighorn 

may well promise rich wheat crops in a time not far distant. 

1 this river owes its Indian name of "Greasy Grass" to this 

fertility. 

tiidber along the Little Bighorn consists of fine cottonwoad trees 

_«-elder [Negundoaceroidea). Tbe underbrnsh is formed by willows, 

dog- wood {Comu» pubescena), LymphoricarpU9, Pninus Virginiatui 

•), bnffalo or bull-berry [Shepkerdta ArgeiUea), black currant {Ribea 

k), gooseberries {Sibea aunum and K, irrignum)] all of whicb 

are also found in the mount tins at moderate elevations aud on 

'eatern foot-hills.' 

__ may be mentioned here that from information received it would 

1^>ear that a species of the IX^ymphatjeeem grows and flowers in some of 

thennmerous lakes uear tbe snowy range at abont 10,000 feet elevation. 

The following is a list of the plants observed during Jaly, subject to 

revision and addition, some species not being identified yet : 



m 
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Kanunculace^. 

Clematis Douglasii^ C, lignisticifolia, Trollim laxus. 



Caltha teplosepala, 
Aquilegia vulgaris. 



Thalictrum alpinum. 

Anemone patens, A, multifida. 

Ranunc\ilus aquatiliSy B, glaberri- •Delphiniun elatum, D. azxireum 

mus, R, alpinusy B. seeUratus, B. Aconitum Nasutum, 

nivalis, 

Ceucifeeje. 



Arabis Drummondii. 
Cardamine cordifolia, C, hirsuta. 
Vesicaria. didymocarpa, 
Draha aurea, D, alpina, 2>. crassi- 
folia. 

VlOLACE^. 



Sisymbrium ?. 
Thlaspe cochleariforme. 
Stanleyea pinnatifida* 
Cleome integrefolia. 



Sileuc Acaulis. 
Lychnis AcaMlis (?). 



Calandrinia pygmaeo. 



Geranium albiflorum. 



Viola cultivata, V, patrustris. 

AR Y OPH YLL ACE JE. 

Stellaria longipes. 
Alsine bi flora, 

POETULACACE-aS. 

Lewisia rediviva. 

Malvace^. 
Malvasirum coceineum. 

Linages. 
Linumperenne, 

Geeaniaceje. 

O. Fremontii, 

POLYGALACEJE. 

Polygala verticellata. 

« 

Sapindace^. 
Negundo aceroides. 



Leguminos^. 



Thernwpsis fabiacea. 
Lupinus ornatus. 
It. paroiflorus. 
L, argentens, 
Psoralea cu^pidaia. 
P. fl^oribundata. 
Petalostemonviolaceum (?). 
Astragalus Canadense. 
A, racemosus. 



A, Jodanthus, 
A, Missouriensis, 
A. triflorus. 
A. campestris. 
A. adsurgens. 
Yicia Americana. 
Lathyrm palustris, 
Hedysarum Mackenzie 
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BOSAOE^. 



Prunm Virginiana, 
P, demissa, 
Ruhu8 deliciosus. 
Dryas ostopetala, 
6mm macrophyllwn, 
G. triflorum. 

Fragaria Virginica var. Missouri- 
ensis. 



Potentilla urguta, 
P. vivalis (?). 
P. Pennsylvanica. 
P. nivea, 
P. fructicosa, 
Bosa hlanda, 
R, Arkamana, 
B, fraxinifolia. 



SAXIFRAaAOEJS. 



S. caespitosa. 

8, adscendens. 

8. debilw, 

8. vivalis. 

8. cerumun, 

Ckrysosplenium altermfoUwn, 



Hemhera paroifoUa. 
Parnassea fimhriata. 
Bihes irrigmun. 
B, cereum. 
B. aureum. 



Sedum stenopetalum. 



Boppuris vulgaris. 



Oenothera Viennis. 
0, pinnatijida. 
0. Missouriensis, 



CBASSULACE^. 



Halobage^. 



Onagbace^. 



0. serrulata. 
Stenosiphon virgatum. 



Oaotaceje. 



Uammillaria vivipara. 



Opemtia Missouriensis, 



UMBELLIFEBw^. 



Cieuta ma^ulata. 
Rum angtLstifolium, 
Cymopterus montanus. 



C.pubescens. 



' Ligustrum apii/olium. 
• L. scropulorum. 



GOBNAGEw^. 



Capbifoliaoe m. 



Sjimphoricurpus occidentalis. 



Eubbiaoejs. 



Galium asperrimum, 
0, triflorum. 



Q. horeali. 



Valebianaceje. 



Valeriana dirica. 



F. edulis. 
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Composite. 



Fectidopsis angustifoUa. 
Uupatorium purpereum* 
Aster lacris. 
A. ericoides. 
A. multijlorus. 
A. Aestivm. 
A, elegans, 
Townsendia FarrejL 
Erigeron Canadense, 
E, compositum, 
E. uniflorum. 
E, glahellum. 
SoUdago virgo-aurea. 
8, Missouriensis, 
8, occidentalism 
Linosgris visddiflora, 
Aplopappas ruhiginosus. 
A. pygmacus. 
A, croceus, 
Chrysopis villosa. 



Zinnia grandiflora, 
Helianthus petiolaris. 
H, centicularis. 
H, pumilus. 
H. rigidus, 
Thelesperma gracile. 
Coreopsis tinctoria. 
Achillea millefolium, 
Lepachus columnaris. 
Grindelia squarrosa. , 
Guaphalium luteo album, 
G, strictum. 
Arnica angustifoUa. 
A, cordifolia, 
Senicio triangularis. 
8. aureus. 
8. cerunus, 
Girsium (?). 
Hieraceum triste. 
Taxaxacum palustre. 



C. unijUyra. 



Campatjklace^. 

(7. rotundiflora, 
Ericace^. 



Yaccineum myrtillus, 
Pyrola rotundijlora. 



PL patagonica. 



Dodecatheon Meadii. 
Androsace (f). 



P. minor. 
Kalmia glauca. 



Plantaginace^, 



Primulace^. 



Lysimachia ciliata 



Serophuli^.riaceje. 



Fendslemon harhaius. 
P. glaucus\ H caespitosus, 
Veronica americana. 
V, serpyllifolia. 



Fendicularis bracleosa. 
P. Parryi (?). 
Castillcia pallida. 



Verbenaoe^. 



y, hracteosa. 



V, striata. 



Labiatje. 



Mentha Canadensis. 
Monardo fistulosa. 



Lepanthus noticafolia. 
8entellaria resinosa. 



Mirtensia Siberica. 



BORAaiNAOE^. 
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Pidox eanacens, 
P. eondensata, 
QUia minima. 



POLEMONACEaS. 



Polemonium confertune. 
P. humile. 



trasera splendens. 



GENTIANACEiE. 



A S-CLEPIADACE^. 



lAs-clepias speciosa. 



C. album, 
C. hybridum. 



iSriogonum flavum, 
[Jr. umbellatum. 
Ifruner venoam. 



Bkepherdia argentia. 



\jbi,phorbia lata. 



Jrtiearia dlvica. 



langifolia, 
discolor. 



Pinus ponderosa, 
AUes Menziesii, 



Zygdenm glaucus, 
Euloohostu^ Gunnisoni, 



Luzala apicata, 
Jfmcus custaneus, 
J. hngistylis. 



Apocynum (?). 



Chenopodiaceje. 



(7. glaucum, 

Sarcobatus vermicular is. 



POLYGONACE^. 



R. saUcifoUus, 

B, acetosella. 

Polygonum Pennsylvanicum,. 



Eleogonaoe^. 



EUPHORBIACE^. 



U, montana. 



Urticace^. 



Salicace^. 



• Populus tremuloides, 
P. balsamifera. 



CONIFER-aS. 



Juniperus Virginiana, 
J, communis prostrata. 



LiLIAOEiE. 



Allium (?). 

Yucca angustifolium. 



JUNCACEJE. 



J, Balticus. 
J, nodosus. 
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Oypebaoe-^. 



Scirpua pauoiflorus, 
8, sylvaticus. 



Vilpa cuiperifolia. 
JStipa vividula, 
Buchloea dactyloides. 
Phleum alpinum, 
Munroa sqtmrrosa. 
Triimspis acuminata. 
Poa caUia, 
P. alpina. 
P, serotina. 
Bromus Kalmiu 
Boutelona oligostactyt 



Uquisetum arvensc, 
U, pretense. 



Cavaex nigricans. 
0. Pyrenaica, 



Gbaminaoe^. 



B. curtipendula. 
Tritica repens. 
Hordeum juhatum. 
H. pretense. 
Avena striata (!). 
Panicum capillare. 
Letaria vividis. 
Andropagon argentevs, 
FesttLca (f ). 
Elymus (!). 

Equisetace^. 

E. IcBvigatum. 

J. H. PATZKl 
Assistant Surgeon United States i 



i>UK OF INSl'liCTlOS ACROSS THE CONTINENT, ALONG 
FTHE line of the NOltTH PACIFIC ItAILROAD, BY GEN- 
' ERAL SHERMAN AND STAFF. 



IlEADqUAETErLS ABMY OF THE UNITED STATKS, 

Cantonment on Tongue River, Montana, July 17, 1877. 
Dear Sib ; Before leaving Washington I promised to write yon, from 
time to time, of matters of iinblic and private interest in my progress. 
As originally appointed I left Saint LoaiB the evening of July i, ac- 
cotnpauied by my son ; reached Chicago tlie 5tb and Saint Paul the 6tb. 
Here I was joined by my aids, Colonels Poe and Bacon ; also by Gene- 
ral Terry, bis aid, Captain Smith, and the qnartermRster of his depart- 
ment, Major Card. Leaving Saint Paul by rail the morning of the 
Tth we reached Bismarck the evening of the 8th. There were three 
steamers there, two of which, the Eosebnd and Ashland, were loading 
for the Yellowstone, and we selected the former because she was smaller 
and stronger, better adapted to the strong current of the river. During 
the 9th we crossed over by a ferry to Port Abi-aham Lincoln, .and iu- 
speuted the post. It is composed of two distinct parts, a small infantry 
post, perched on a high hill overlooking the country and valley, and a 
larger cavalry post on a bench below, raised about twenty feet above 
the bottom usually overflowed by the spring freshets. There is but a 
small garrison here, because its garrison, the Seventh Cavalry, had been 
detached, and is now out on a scout. 

The Kosebud was loaded by 4 p. m. of the flth ; dropped down three 
niiles to Fort Lincoln ; took us on board and began the ascent of the 
Missouri River, which was full, with a strong current. It was as large, 
and of about the same character, as at Sioux City. 

In three days we reached Fort Buford, on the north bank, just below 
the mouth of the Yellowstone. We stopped there over night of the 13th, 
making as much of au inspection as tbe mosquitoes would permit, and, 
at daybreak of the 13th, resumed the tri|i, entering the Yellowstone, 
which, tor a hundred miles, seemed almost as large aa the Missouri, 
I with numerous islands and a wide valley. This valley then contracted, 
I Md the river somewhat changeil its character, with less wood, and the 
fautaetio bills, known as tbe " Bad Lands," coming nearer, and making 
' Bhort bends with a powerlnl current, against which we made slow head- 
way ■ but in four days we reached this post on the south bank of the 
yelloTstone, just above the mouth of Tongue Eiver. The troops, mostly 
the Fifth Infantry, still occupy the huts made last winter, but a new post 
'8 ill process of construction about a mile higher up, and half a mile 
Back from the Yellowstone, the ground being a few feet higher and less 
''*ble to overflow. 

General Miles is in command here; has about three hundred Indian 

P'l'SoDers; says none of the Iroats this year have been molested; that 

"'l the hostiles which swarmed hereabouts last year are gone, the greater 

''"Pt having gone to the several agencies, while Sitting Bull has taken 

■ ^"oge across the border, about two hundred and fifty miles north. 

,hen the new post is finished, which will be before winter, the troops 

^**1 be comfortably gnaitered, and the Indians cannot return. Already 

^ ^lass of frontiersmen are making ranches and settlements hereabouts, 

^><i in a few years we can make the route to Montana by way of the 

. *■ ellowstone as safe as the Platte and Arkansas, thus forcing the hostile 
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Indians to break up into small and harmless parties. For some years^ 
however, we will be forced to keep here a pretty strong garrison, be 
cause, besides defending this point, detachments must go oat to protect 
other threatened points, and to follow any small parties engaged Id depre- 
dations ', in other words, the forts along this line must be able not only 
to defend themselves but be able to send out strong detachments. 

There is a great deal of valuable country along the line of the !N'orth 
Pacific Eailroad. That railroad from Duluth to Bismarck, though a finan- 
cial failure, has been and will continue to work advantage to the country 
at large. As far as Bismarck it is finished, and well done. The next link, 
from Bismarck to the mouth of Powder River, is very important. It will, 
by a distance of 250 miles, cut off 300 miles of the Missouri Eiver and 
150 of the Yellowstone, leaving the Yellowstone, from Powder River to 
the mouth of Bighorn, for navigation. 

The valley of the Upper Yellowstone affords lands capable of cultiva- 
/ tion in wheat, oats, barley, and all garden vegetables, with an unlimited 
' range for cattle, horses, sheep, &c. I do not know a single enter[)rise in 
which the United States has more interest than in the extension of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad from its present terminus at Bismarck to tbe 
mouth of Powder River on the Yellowstone. After that is done we can 
safely leave to time the extension of that road to the head of navigation 
of the Columbia River, After a couple of months I can speak with 
more confidence on that point. 

I now regard the Sioux Indian problem, as a war question, as solved 
by the operations of General Miles last winter, and by the establish- 
ment of the two new posts on the Yellowstone now assured this summer. 
Boats come and go now where a year ago none would venture except 
with strong guards. Wood-yards are being established to facilitate 
navigation, and the great mass of the hostiles have been forced to go to 
the agencies for food and protection, or have fled across the border into 
British territory. 

I have driven all about this post, looked into tbe barracks, which are 
as yet mere huts of cotton wood posts, with dirt floors and dirt roofd, 
but soon to be replaced by good frame barracks and quarters. The 
stores of all kinds on hand are abundant and good, so that no appre- 
hension is felt on account of the enemy, or the severity of winter. Six 
small companies of infantry are here, two more are en route to the post 
above, and four mounted on captured ponies are out on a scout. The 
Seventh Cavalry is also near here, scouting to the north, but discover 
no marks of an enemy. As winter approaches part of this cavalry will 
doubtless be sent back to Fort Lincoln for economy of maintenance. 
To-morrow night we resume our trip up the Yellowstone and Bighorn to 
the other new post-building in the forks of the Big and Little Horn, allow* 
ing five days for the trip. There I expect to meet General Sheridan; 
when, with a small escort, I will make for Forts Ellis and Montana, 
where we will be within telegraphic communication. I expect to pass the 
whole month of August in Montana, and in September will cross from 
Missoula to Walla-Walla, depending somewhat on the state of facts ia 
Idaho, of which I will hear in Montana. 

I beg you 7iot to construe this as official, as I have been constantly 
interrupted, and must close before midnight, as the steamboat Key West 
is ready to go down the river. 
With great respect, &c., 

W. T. SHERMA]^, 

OeneraL 

Hon. Geo. W. McOraby, 

Secretary of War^ Washington^ D. C 



HEADCiLTARTEUa AttMY OF TUK UNITKD STATES, ^ 

On the Steamboat Rosebud, Bighorn River, July 25, 18T7. J 
Dear Sib : We lift the caotomiipnt at the moulli of Tongne River tbe 
eveoing of July IS, and reached tbe uioutb of tbe Bighorn iu three days. 
Then, eutering the Bigboru, we steamed hard for tliree daya agaiust a 
powerful caiTbDt, and reached the tiew post tu the forks of tbe Big aud 
Little Horo yesterday moruiiig early, Muii;r boata bad preceded us, 
all, or nearly all, dischargiug parts of their freight on tbe west bank, 
from which the bauliog to tbe post is com)>arative]y easy. Our boat, 
which WHS built specially for the uavigtitiun of this and similar streams, 
had to laud, five miles below the post, about onetbird of her cargo. The 
water is in good stage, so the ditlicully is not for want of water, but br"| 
reason of tbe strong current, which iu the bends must be about eight | 
miles an hour. 

We found at tbe post tbe United States steamboat General Sberman, 
wiiich has a good hull, a good engine, but too inuvh and too fine a cabin 
far this work. She will be kept in the Bigljorn as long as the wMter 
lasts, and will be employed iu carrying up to the post tbe freight drop- 
ped ou tbe river-bank by tbe con tract- boats. Tbe post has already a 
good supply of all essential stores, and there is no doubt but that long 
before the season closes, all invoiced for its use will lie on hand and 
Htored. The day before we reached the post we met General Sheridan 
nod party, which had come across the country from Fort Stambaugh. 
Wehadaloiigconference, and we agree Ihat this new post is well located, 
and that it can be supplied with reasonable economy in tbe fatnre. Tbe 
new post will be garrisoni'd by sis companies of the Eleventh Infantrj', 
^ anil four companies of the Second Cavalry, under couiniand of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Buetl, Klovenlh Inlantry, an officer of great energy, and by pro- 
feBBion an enjiineer. He served under me in ihe war as a colonel of an 
engineer regiment, and afterward as a brigade commander. He has 
been on the ground less than a mouth ; has a steam saw-mill at work, 
and a large mass of cottonwood logs, rapidly being sawed up into lumber 
for the new post. He has about two hundred civil mechanics at work, 
md six buildings under progress, besides temporary shelter for bis stores 
U received, and be eotertuius no fears but that he will Unish his post, 
Bttbsiantially, before winter. The location of this post is in tbe very 
ttenrt of the old Sioux country. With this post and that at the mouth 
"I Tongue Kiver occupied by strong, enterprising garrisons, these Sioux 
lutlians can never regain this country, and they will be forced to remain 
attbeir agencies, or take refuge in the British possessions. 

At tbis moment there are no Indians at all here or hereabouts. I have 
Meuor heard of none. General Sheridan saw uone,nor any traces of any, 
w that the principal end aimed at by the construction of these ghosts has 
^Irendy been reached, and it is only to make this end permanent that 
*e should persevere in their completion. The one at Tongue Kiver can 
liB supplied by steamboats. Tbis oue at the mouth of the Little Big- 
born cannot depend on this river; tbe uurreut is too strong to be navi- 
gated by ofdiuary boats with a fair cargo. General Terry and his 
quarter master, General Card, are, at tbis moment, reconnoiteriiig to 
Miect some poiut near the mouth of Bighorn, whereat to establish a 
<Ieput, at wbichaltfreigbt destined for tills post can be landed and hauled 
"P to the post. We bave on board a of)mp.iny of infantry to guard tliis 
<l<^l>ot, and wo are nearly agreed that the best place will be a point uu 
^be Yellowstone proper, three miles abjve the mouth of Bighorn, 
"'benue the hauling will be about thirty miles by ox trains. These i;au 
'-^ hired here and will do the work mure surely aud butter Uv4.>i Vas, 
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steamboats, for these have been sometimes two weeks in warping np 
the Bighorn, and have left their loads Strang along its banks, at points 
hard to reach by wagons. I am convinced that this is the wisest coarset 
and thus we can maintain a strong military post in the very heart of the 
Sioux country, with only a haul of thirty miles, which is insignificant as 
compared with most of our posts south of this. The country west of 
this is a good country, and will rapidly fill up with emigrants, who will, 
in the next ten years, build up a community as strong and as capable 
of self-defense as Colorado. 

I have a company of the Second Cavalry — Company L, Captain Nor- 
wood, which belongs at Fort Ellis, Montana — now camped on the north 
bank of the Yellowstone, opposite the mouth of the Bighorn, to escort me 
up to Ellis. As soon as we have personally examined the point of the Yel- 
lowstone three miles above the mouth of Bighorn, and have decided on 
its merits as the river depot for the new post, I will land and start for 
Ellis, leaving General Terry with this boat, the Eosebnd, to retnrn to 
Bismarck for a new load. I will instruct General Terry to report ia 
full of all these matters to the Adjutant- General, so that this letter i» 
only preliminary. 

Ilere we have no news from Idaho or Oregon, or the world generally^ 
but I suppose in Montana there will be need of the foar companies of 
the Second Cavalry, temporarily taken to Tongue River^ and I instructed 
General Sheridan to so order when he reached Tongue River. This will 
leave General Miles the whole of the Seventh Cavalry available,, if the 
Indian Bureau wish to escort Sitting Bull from the British possessions 
to their agency. 

The steamboat is under way, and trembles so that it is bard to write; 
General Whipple cau, however, decipher this and read it to yoo. The 
weather has been intensely hot, as hot as Texas, but last night we had 
a thunder-squall, since which time the air has become perfect.. Gieoeral 
good health prevails here, and I am impressed with the TOloe of tbi» 
country on the Upper Yellowstone. I expect to reach Bllis about Au- 
gust 3, and will report thence by telegraph. There should be a post- 
office at the new post, and I name George N. Smith for postmaster. I 
do not know him personally, but his name was given me by General 
Buell last evening, just as we were leaving his post. On yoor request 
the Postmaster-General will doubtless make this appointment, and 
make his contract in connection with a mail now carried tri-weekly ttovct 
Bozeman to the cantonment at Tongue River. This post is off the A^' 
rect route, but the mail can easily reach the post via the depot at tti-^ 
mouth of Bighorn. 

Also, please favor any enterprise looking to a telegraph line along tlm^^ 
valley of the Yellowstone, either from Bismarck or from Bozeman. Suo ^ 
a line would be of infinite use to the military, and to the emigrants wli ^ 
will fill up this country. 
Truly yours, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 

Oeneral 

Hon. Geo. W. McCrary, 

Secretary of War, Wathingtonj D. C, 



Headquarters Army of the United States, 

Fort EUiSj Montana^ August 3, 1877. 

Dear Sir: I wrote you last from the steamboat Rosebud, comin 
down the Bighorn in company with General Terry and others, on th 



'2&t1i July. AVe bad coiicliid«d that tbe curreut of tbe Bigiiorn was too 
swift to be navignteil ecouomtcally, aud tbat tbe garrisou of poaC No. 2, 
mouth of the Little Bighorn, could be»t be supplied by establishing a 
depot ou the Yellowstone, just above tlie mouth of the Bighoru, whence 
stores could be hauled 30 miles to tlie new post. A company of the 
Eleveuth Infautry was left there to establish aud guard the depot when 
the Bosebud dropped down to tbe point just below the mouth of Big- 
Loru, where Company L, Secoud Cavalry, Cuptaiu Norwood, was camped, 
witli our outfit. This consisted of six saddle-horses, two light spring- 
wagons, and one light baggage- wagon. The Rosebud landed us at 2 
p. m., when she started down tbe river, leaving us to begin our real 
jonruey. In a few minutes the escort saddled up and we started, on | 
liurseback, up the Yellowatoue. 

Tbe valley is strongly marked; about 3 miles wide; flat, with ' 
good grass; tbe banks of tbe river and of tbe lateral streams are well 
wooded with cottoiiwood ti'ees. In this valley the Yellowstone, a broad 
strong stream, meanders back and forth, forming on both sides strong 
perpendicular blufl's of rock aud clay, forcing tbe road constantly oat of 
llie flat valley over tbe points, and causiot; wide deflections in tbe road 
iflLead tbe ravines or "coolies" which flow to the river. There is a 
strongly- marked wagon-trail, but no bridges or cuts; a purely natural 
road, with steep ascents and descents, aud frequent gullies, about as, 
tuttch as wagons could pass. We had several upsets, but no serious 
breaks. We sometimes shifted into our light wagons to save tbe fatigue 
of horseback travel. Thus we journeyed for four days, when we met a 
toarier, from Fort Ellis, with a copy of General Townsend's dispatch to 
me, saying that tbe President desired my immediate return, unless 1 
met information that the serious riots, then in full career, bad ceased. 

Light wagons can outtravel horses and baggage- wagons, Up to 
tbat date we averaged twenty-five miles a day ; I therefore turned the 
Gonrier back, with a fresh horse, with orders to reach Fort Ellis iu two 
days, bearing answers to be sent from Bozeman, by telegraph, and 
with my immediate party I followed, taking one more day, leaving time 
for answers. On reaching Fort Ellis, the day before yesterday, viz, 
Angust 1, 1 was delighted to bear that tbe riots bad ceased, and that ' 
yOQ and the President bad consented that I should go on as originally 
intended. The escort company came in yesterday, so that we are now 
ail here at Fort Ellis. When we arrived there was but one company of 
the Seventh Infantry here, Gaptaiu Benbam's, thirty men; the arrival 
of our escort gives an addition of sisty men. There is do seeming 
danger here or hereabouts, but the Nez Perces are reiwrted to have en- 
tered Montana from Idaho, and are now iu tbe valley of the Bitter 
^ot, about three hundred miles west of this, reported as en route to tbe 
Buffalo range east aud north of this point. It seems that for many 
^Bars these same Kez Perues, along with some Blaokfoots, from tbe 
^'estern part of Moutana, have beeu accustomed to oome to the sources 
**f tlje Musselshell and Yellowstone to gather meat for tbe winter, 
^raversing the whole of Montana, doing little or no damage. But 
j^e buffalo of the great uortberu herds, like that of the sontbern, are 
S*«iQg rapidly slaughtered for their skius, so that now they are bcoom- 
***g scarce. We only saw four burtaloes (two of which were killed) iu 
•^Ur course, whereas ten years ago we would have encountered a 
pillion. The time bas come wheu these restless Indians must cease to 
'ook to buffaloes as a means of maintenance, and tbey should not be 
allowed to ti-averse tbe scattered and exposed settlements of Montana. 
*""" hunger will, siioiier or hiter, i;omiiel tb«m \.o V.\\\ V.www t-AAft --sw^ 
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steal borses, tbus leading to murder aud war. Besides, these Nez PeM 
should be made to answer for the murders they committed in Idalii 
and also be ptmiehed, as a tribe, for going to war without any jui 
cause or provocation. Hirherto all diiuger to Montana has come froi 
the Sioux to the east, aud the few troops stationed ia the Territor 
were posted, as it were, at the eastern doors, or passes, tbrongli tti 
mountaiD», viz: Kllis, Baker, Benton, and Shaw, but last year a r 
post was selected at or near Missoula, the door of the western frontiei 
Two small companies, not over sixty men, of the Seventh Infantrj 
nuder Captain Kawn, were sent to Missoula to build a small post there 
but hardly had he arrived when this Nez Perce war begun, and wbeni 
was reported that General Howard had defeated them and they wer 
retreating to Montana, he moved to a pass in the Bitter Boot ModdC 
ains, where a trail comes in known as the Lo Lo trait, where some citi 
zens of the ueighborhood joined liini for the porpoae of stopping tbeD 
till the troops from Idaho could come up with them. 

But it seems that the Indiana passed around Captain Bawn's forti 
fied point, and have entered the valley of tbe Bitter Boot, professing abso' 
lute peac« as to the people of Montana, hut tn such force (300 warriois 
as claim to be able, If opposed, to force their way through. The conntr; 
is so large and the people so scattered, tliat concert of action is most 
difUcnlt, if not impossible. General Gibbon, colonel of the SevenEl 
Infantry, has command of this district, under General Terry, the de 
partmeut commander. He was stationed at Fort Shaw, ou Sun Bivec 
200 miles north of this. As soon as he perceived Captain Bawu'a oriP 
ical position, he collected about one hundred men; has gone rapidl; 
toward Missoula to take immediate commaud and contro there. Ibt 
governor of tbe Territory, General Potts, has also gone in the same ji- 
rection. Deer Lodge has organized some volunteer companies; and 
these may he able to get ahead of the Xez Perct^s somewhere on Big 
Hole or Wisdom Biver, and hold tliera in check or turn them b*et 
toward Idaho, where General Howard must have a pretty respectable 
force, able to destroy them, unless, as I expect, they will scatter, i 
pursuit becomes impossible. 

I do not propose to interfere, but leave Gibbon or Howard to Hgit 
out tbis figUt. Too many heads are worse than one. I have sitnptf 
sent word to Governor Potts that, if tbe citizens, in their own interest, 
will Joiu the regular troops aud act with and under them, the com- 
manding officers will loun them arms and ammunition when possible^ 
and may certify to beef or food taken en rovfe; but that OongrH» 
alone can raise troops for any purpose. 1 have telegraphed to General 
McDowell that I expect his troops now in Idaho will follow up theafl 
Indians to the death, go where they may, regardless of bound*- 
ries. Be has answered that such are still and were General Howard's 
orders from the beginning; so I expect soon to hear of the arrival at or 
near Missoula of the troops from that quarter. 

Tbe nearest point from which re enforcements may come to Montan*! 
from the East, is by tbe route I came; and when I parted with General 
Terry, at the Big Horn, it was understood he would detach froD. 
General Miles's command at Tongue Biver the three companies of tbe 
Second Cavalry which belong here. It will be two weeks before they 
can reach here but if they arrive in time, aud tlie troops and volunt«er8 
now in the Bitter Boot country do not succeed in stopping this band of 
Kez Percys, these three companies aud the one I brought will getoi> 
their trail and change their proposed buffalo-hunt into a fight, '''i 
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tiowever, tliey esciipe, I see no alteniativo but to diive them nortli across 
the Britisb border to join Sitting Bull. 

To-morrow 1 will start for the jnirk, taking ouly four soIOiera with me, 
so that my presence here will not materially rednce the fightiag force, 
lor I have sent word to Geueral Gibbon that my escort company is sub- 
ject to his orders. I do not suppose 1 run mnch risk, for we are all armed, 
ami the hostile Indians rarely resort to the park, a poor region for game, 
and to their superstitious minds associated with hell by reason of its 
geysers and hot springs. We expect to be gone from here about fifteen 
(lays, during which we can receive or send no letters. On our return 
here, say August IS, I will go rapidly to Helena, where I will learn all 
about the movements at the west, and will be governed somewhat by 
them ; hut I still intend in all August to visit Forts Shaw and Benton, 
ami lo reach Missoula in the first week of September. It is all-impor- 
tant that a route oftravel be opened between Missoula and Walla Walla; 
but 1 can better judge of this after I have passed over the road. We 
found rancties being established along the Yellowstone, and the mail- 
contractors have already put on a line of two-horse spring-wagons ; so 
that soon the route we passed over will fill up with people. The land in 
susceptible of cultivation on a small scale, but admirably adapted to 
cattle-raising. 

Fort Ellis is a small post built of pine logs, all the mountains around 
^bont being covered with pines. Wo are all perleclly well and enjoy 
tbe isolation and freshness of camp life. 
Very Iruly, &c.. 



. SHERH^N, 

Ocnernl. 



ITon. Geo. W. McUka-ey, 

Secretary of lF«r, Washintjton, J). C. 



Headql'abters Army of 'ihe Umited States, 

Fort Mils, Mont, Augjixt 1», 1877. 

SiK ; I wrote you last from here, August 3, and now learn, by tele- 
graph from General Townseud, that you have received that and a former 
fetter, and that yon are interested, I will, therefore, continue to keep 
.you informed in this semi-ofHeial way of such matters in my progress 

I may seem worthy of note. 

The Territory of Montana, though very large and surrounded on all 
Bides by Indians liable to become hostile on the slightest provocation, 
bas, for ten years, been a district forming a part of the Department of 
Dakota, and has been usually garrisoned by a regiment of infantry and 
a battalion of cavalry {four companies). 

The danger usually lay to the east toward the Sioux, and therefore 
the posts were Fort Ben Ion, at the head of navigation of the Missouri, 
Fort Sbaw, on Sun river, Oamp Baker, at the head of Muscleshell, and 
Fort Ellis, at this, the head of the Gallatin. The infantry regiment 
should be one thousand men, but the policy of reduction has gradually 
reduced the infantry regiments to about three hundred men; and early 
this spring the four companies of the Second Cavalry were, by orders 
of the department commander, detached to Tongue Biver to assist 
General Miles iu ins active campaign against the Sioux, and when I 
pasned op the Yellowstone, in July, three of these companies bad hep" 
sent by Geueral Miles to tlic east of Tongue RWct, a^A oua c^qto'^'Msi' 
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"L,"Ciiptaiij Norwood — was held to escort me to this their proper {>< 
On reaching Fort Ellis I found that General Gibbon, colonel ot* / 
Seventh Infantry, commanding this district, had, at the requests 
General Howard, hurriedly called for every man that could be spared 
and marched to Missoula, to head off the Nez Perc6 Indians, defeatei 
by him (Howard) in Idaho. Gibbon was absolutely without cavalrj 
and his small infantry companies marched with extraordinary speei 
making 26 miles a day. Notwithstanding this energy, the Indians m 
ceeded in entering the Bitter Boot Valley, the westernmost of the settle 
valleys of this country, where they were insolent and threatening intl 
extreme; well mounted and well armed. Gibbon's force was utter 
inadequate, but he seems to have hoped for large assistance from t) 
people whose lives aind property were thiui endangered by the presen 
of three hundred bold waniors, who did not belong to this regiou 
all, but who claimed to be able to march across Montana, helping thei 
selves to all they wanted, till they reached the Buffalo range on tl 
Muscleshell and Judith, to the east and north of this post (Fort Ellit 
General Gibbon got on their trail; followed it with great earnestnesi 
overhauled them at a place known as Big Hole Pa^ss; got into their can 
and fought them bravely and well a whole day, inflicting heavy los 
and sustaining a corresponding loss in his own command; of all th: 
you have full reports. If Gibbon could have had one hundred moi 
men, there would now be few hostile Nez Percys left. But his fore 
was inadequate, and he did all that man could do. 

The next day Howard got up ahead of his command, and he now ha 
taken up the pursuit, and I hope hourly to hear that he has finished n] 
what GeuUk'al Gibbon so well began. I believe these Indians are afrai< 
to return to Idaho, and think they will try to escape to the great plain 
to the east of the Rocky Mountains, by way of the head of Wiu( 
liiver, in which case they will fall to the charge of General Crook o 
General Miles, either of whom is capable of running them down. Thi 
moment I reached Ellis I caused General Gibbon to be informed that 
had reached the Territory; that I did not wish to interfere with hi 
legitimate command, but on the contrary I gave him a company of ca'j 
airy which had escorted me up from the Big Horn, and that company i 
now with General Howard's command in pursuit of the Nez Percys. 

Our little Army is overworked, and I do not believe the officers ( 
soldiers of any Army on earth, in peace or war work as hard, or take i 
many risks to life as this little Army of ours does in what we call peac 
I am proud of them, and hope you are also, or soon will be. I propo) 
to go to Helena Tuesday, August 21, and thence inspect Forts Shfl 
and Benton, returning to Helena in August, by which time I reckon th 
Howard's operations in Montana will be at or near their close, wheo 
will go to Missoula, and so on over to Idaho, &c., of all which in d 
season. 

Meantime I suppose you want to hear something of the National Par 
or ^' Wonderland," as it is called here. As you know, I came from t' 
Big Horn here with two light spring-wagons and one light wagon, wi 
six saddle-horses. Here we organized the party : Colonels Poe, Baco 
my son and self, three drivers, one packer, four soldiers, and five pac 
mules; making four officers, four soldiers, one citizen, and twenty-thr 
animals. The packer was also guide. We had good maps, viz, 1 
Captains Barlow and Heap, of the Engineers, which we found very a 
curate. Our rate of travel was about 20 miles a day or less. Our fir 
day's travel took us southeast over the mountain-range to the valley 
the Yellowstone; the next two days up the valley of the Yellowstone 



lOiitU of Ganluer'g Elver. Thus far we took our oarrmges, and 
; the valloy found acattereil ranclios, at a few of which were flelda 
itatoes, wheat, and oats, with cattle and horses. At the mouth of 
liirer beerina the park, and up to that point the road is oom- 
lively easy and go jd, but here begins the real labor; iiothiug but 
rrow trail, with mountains and ravines so sharp ami steep that 
prndenthorsemau will lead tusteatl of ridi3 his horse, and the actual 
' I hard. The drst ilAy ha^ nothing of interest but scenery of the 
mountain character; the higher moautaius miirked with snow- 
1, and the streams ooming from them* real ice-water. The san 
la,v has a tropic heat, while at night water fret^zes iu the buckets, 
id no rea!4onablc amount of covering will keep one warm. There 
is abuudaiioe of pine woo<1 t'tir fire:^, and the mountain grasses are ex- 
cellent for the animids. The next day is oonsamed in slowly toiling up 
!k[ount Washburn, the last thousand feet of ascent on foot. This is the 
BQiumit so graphically described by Lord Dunraven in his most escellent 
book recently published under the title of the "Great Divide;" only 
bie lordship assumed Mount Wasliburn to be the apes of this uontineut, 
vhich it is not, but from Mount Washburn is plainly seen, as on a map 
ab one's feet, the whole of the National Park and the mountains to the 
south of the Yellowstone Lake, whence flow the waters east, west, 
north, and south. This is demonstrated by Captain Barlow's maps, bat 
totes from the narrative of Dunraven not a particle of interest, for any 
naa standing on Mount WaRhburn feela as though the whole world 
irere below hiui. The view is amply sublime ; worth the labor of reach- 
ion it once, but not twice. I do not propose to try it again. 

Descending Mount Washburn, by a trail through woods, one emerges 
into the meadows or springs out of which Cascade Creek takes its wa- 
ter; and following it to near its month yon camp, and walk to the Great 
Ifalls and the head of the Yellowstone Canon. In grandeur, majesty, 
coloring, &c., these probably equal any on earth. The painting by 
Moran in the Capitol is good, but painting and words are unequal to 
the subject. They raiist be seen to be appreciated and felt. 

General Poe and I found ajntting-roek, about a nule below the lower 
IWIa, from which a perfect view is had of the lower tails and the 
csiion. The upper falls are given at 125 feet, and the lower at 350. 
!rhe eanon is described as 2,000 feet. It is not 2,000 immediately below 
the lower falls, but may be lower down, for this canon is 30 miles long, 
SQd where it breaks through the range, abreast of Washburn, may be 
8,000 feet. Just below the lower falls, 1 think 1,000 feet would be nearer 
tbe exact measurement ; but it forms an actual cauon, the sides being 
almost vertical, and no one venturing to attempt a descent. It is not so 
pnch the form of this canon, thongli fantastic in the extreme, that elic- 
ited my admiration, but the coloring. The soft rocks through which 
the waters ha*-e cut a way are of the most delicate colors ; buff, gray, 
and red ; all so perfectly blended as to make a picture of exquisite fin- 
ish. The falls and caiiou of the Yellowstone will remain, to the end of 
time, objects of natural beauty and grandeur, to attract the attention of 
the living. Up to this time we had seen no geysers or hot springs, 
hut the next day, eight miles up from the falls, we came to Snlphur 
Uoantain, a bare, naked, repulsive hill, but of large extent, at the base 
of which were hot bubbling springs, with all the ground crisp with sul- 
phar; and six miles farther up, or south, close to the Yellowstone, we 
reaclierl and camped at Mud Springs. These also are hot — ;nost ■* 
them muddy water slushed around as in a boiling iwt — some were 
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muddy water, and ethers tiick mud, puffing up just like a vast pot of 
''masb." 

Below the falls the Yellowstone is a rapid, bold current of water, so 
full of real speckled trout, weighing from six ounces to four and a half 
pounds, that, in the language of a settler, it was no ** trick ''at allto 
catch them. They will bite at an artificial fly, or, better, at a live grass- 
hopper, which abound here; but above the falls the river is quiet, 
flowing between grassy banks and finally ending, or rather beginning 
in the Yellowstone Lake, also alive with real speckled trout. Below 
the falls these trout are splendid eating; but above, by reason of the 
hot water, some of the fish are wormy, and generally obnoxious by rea- 
son thereof; though men pretend to distinguish the good from the bad 
by the color of the spots. I have no hesitation in pronouncing the Yel- 
lowstone, from the Big Horn to its source, the best trout-fishing stream 
on earth. 

From the Mud Springs the trail leads due west, crosses the mountain 
range which separates the Yellowstone from the Madison, both tribu- 
taries to the Missouri, descends this tributary to the West Fork of the 
Madison, and here is the Lower Geyser Basin, It would require a vol- 
ume to describe these geysers in detail. It must suffice now for me to 
say that the Lower Geyser Basin presents a series of hot springs or 
basins of water coming up from below, hot enough to scald your hand, 
boil a ham, egg, or anything else; clear as crystal, with basins of every 
conceivable shape, from the size of a quill to actual lakes a hundred 
yards across. In walking among and around them, one feels that in a 
moment he may break through and be lost in a species of hell. 

Six miles higher up the West Madison is the Upper Geyser Basin— 
the " spouting geysers,*' the real object and aim of our visit. To describe 
these in detail would surpass my ability, or the compass of a letter. 
They have been described by Lieutenant Doane, Hay den. Strong, Lord 
Dunraven, and many others. The map by Major Ludlow, of the Engi- 
neers, locates the several geysers accurately. We reached the Upper 
Geyser Basin at twelve noon, one day, and remained there till 4 p.m. 
of the next. During that time we saw the " Old Faithful '' perform at 
intervals varying from 62 minutes to 80 minutes. The intervals vary, 
but the performance only varies with wind and sun. The cone or hill 
is of soft, decaying lime, but immediately about the hole, which is irregu- 
lar, about six feet across, the incrustation is harder, so that one can 
look in safely when the geyser is at rest. So regular kve its periods of 
activity that we could foretell its movement within a few minutes; some- 
times we stood near enough to feel the hot spray, and at others we sat 
at our camp, about three hundred yards away. Each eruption was 
similar, preceded by about five minutes of sputtering, and then woul^ 
arise a column of hot water, steaming and smoking, to the height o 
125 or 130 feet, the steam going a hundred or more feet higher, accord 
iug to the state of the wind. It was difficult to say where the wat^ 
ended and steam began ; and this must be the reason why different ot 
servers have reported different results. The whole performance last 
about five minutes, when the column of water gradually sinks, and tlm 
spring resumes its normal state of rest. This is but one of some twenty 
of the active geysers of this basin. For the time we remained we wer 
lucky, for we saw the Bee-Hive twice in eruption, the Riverside an^ 
Fan each once. The Castle and Grotto were repeatedly in agitation 
though their jets did not rise more than 20 feet. We did not see th 
" Giant" or the *' Grand '' in eruption, but they seemed busy enough ii 
bubbling and boiling. One is fairly bewildered by the variety, extent: 
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and activity of tlie^-e builiujt ami babbliug calilrous of Lot water, Tbey 
do nut seem to me to be volcanic, but ratber the result of the action of 
water on lime, or the result of ■chemical action uuderueatb, which gener- 
ates heat ami gases, which give force aud activity to these geysers. 
Sitemally they are not as beautiful as deseribed. The rims of their 
several basins are the formation of lime under water; exquisite inform, 
but crnmbling in the hand and slaking when dry. The specimens 
gathered by the curious and carried off amount to nothing. The real 
tiling is the quantity, variety, and form of action of these geysers. 

Ill our return trip we again visited points of most interest and some 
neiTouea, and on a]>proachiug our wagons at the mouth of Grardner^s 
Hirer tve took in the mammoth spriug called Soda Mountain. This, 
also, is the result of hot spring and geyser action, but uot comparable 
witii tlie Upper Geyser Basin. We got here yesterday, bringing back 
eveiy horse aud mule iu good order. The reason was, our party was 
small and we carried nothing but the smallest irossible baggage, with 
soldiers' rations only — no tU5nries,no superfluities. Tbewholedistance 
traveled was about 300 miles, and the time fifteen days. I would give 
these data as about the leasit time needed to see these great natural 
carioaitios. The trip is a hard one and cannot be softened. The 
United States have reserved this park, but has spent not a dollar 
in its care or development. The paths are mere Indian trails, ia 
some places as bad as bad can be. There is little game in the park 
now; we saw two bear, two elk, and about a dozen deer and' ante- 
lope, but killed none. A few sage-chickens and abundance offish com- 
pleted all we got to supplement our bacon. The whole park is high, 
healthy, with abundance of good grass and water at this season of 
the year. The general elevation above the sea is Irom 7,000 to 13,000 
feet, and in winter must be simply uninhabitable and unapproachable. 
ffe found good weather, and were highly favored in every respect. In 
aome parts the mosquitoes and horse-flies were active, but not as bad as 
described before we started. We saw no signs of Indians, and felt at 
00 moment more sense of danger than we do here. Some four or five 
fears ago parties swarmed to the park from curiosity, but now the travel 
18 very alack. Two small parties of citizens were in the park with us, 
and on our return we met several others going in, but all were small. 
This ia Sunday, a real day of rest, and I have endeavored to give this 
mile and rapid sketch in hopes to account for a fifteen days' absence 
from duty at this period of military activity, but 1 have faith that there 
Me plenty of good officers on duty, at their posts, to do all that is de- 
manded of the Army. I now propose to go to work to study closer the 
present condition and future prospects of Montana, as bearing on the 
' great military problem ; all of which will be duly reported. 

»With great respect, &c., 
W. T, SHERMAN, 
General. 
Q. Geo. W. McCrary, 
Secretary of ll'itc, Washington, D, C. 

Helena, Mont,, 

Wednesday, AugHsf29f IH77. 
r^Att Siii: I wrote .you last on the 19th at Fort Kllia, since which 
I have been on the go, and must tiow entiya-im \.q fN'^*- ■i'^^.^'b 
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benefit of my observations in general terms, reserving the more specific 
facts for my return. 

For the transportation of my party I had brought with me up tbe 
Yellowstone six saddle-horses and three light spring-wagons, each 
drawn by four mules. At Ellis we turned in to the quartermaster 
the six horses, reserving the wagons; but Mr. Clarke, agent and 
proprietor of the stage-line between Ellis and Helena, offered to bringus 
to Helena, 106 miles, in one day instead of the three or four by our own 
wagons, and we accepted. Accordingly at 3 a. m. of the 21st we took 
his stage-coach, drawn by four horses, driven by Mr. Clarke himself, and 
came through by 6 p. m. in splendid style. Relays of horses were taken 
every 15 or 20 miles, and tbe three last relays our coach was drawn 
by six horses, so that we made from 8 to 11 miles the hour, though 
at this season of the year the horses are not fed grain, but depend 
on grazing, the grasses (bunch and gramma) being considered very 
nutritious. The road generally is the natural road, improved here 
and there by cuts along the sides of hills, with bridges across rivers 
and considerable streams. The road from Ellis (and Bozeman) follows 
the valley of the Gallatin, gradually crossing its flat valley, and at 14 
miles crosses the stream itself by a bridge, thence crossing the low 
foothills to the jucntion of the Gallatin, Madison, and Jefferson, tbe 
three great tributaries of the Missouri ; it passes the Madison and Jeffer- 
son by good toll-bridges. All these -valleys contain farms or ranches^ 
which produce oats, wheat, garden vegetables and potatoes of good quali- 
ty, but better adapted to grazing, so that the whole way we saw herds 
of cattle, horses, and sheep. From the junction of the three rivers (Gal- 
latin City) the road follows the valley of the Missouri River, which here 
runs north ; but instead of keeping close to tbe river the road lies back 
among the foot-hills, near the base of the Rocky Mountains, to ac 
commodate the small mining towns and gulches. These mining-gulchei 
head in the Rocky Mountains, and flow eastward to the Missouri River 
The gravel-banks hold placer-gold, which is gathered by washing th 
gravel, necessitating hard labor and making ditches to bring the wat« 
from the higher levels to the banks. Ten years ago some of these pr< 
duced well, but now they seem to be pretty nearly exhausted, and muc 
of the water is used for irrigating gardens and farms. 

At 6 p. m. we reached this place, the capital of the Territory. It also wfl 
begun some ten years ago, as a mining-gulch (Last Chance), just whei 
the small stream of that name leaves the mountains and emerges upoo^ 
sort of table-land which extends east to the Missouri River, 18 miles di 
tant, yet plainly visible. The town is built on both sides of the gulcl 
the main street being in the bottom, and the better houses on both side 
reached by steep streets. It contains good hotels, stores, shops, an 
United States assay-office, court-house, and many most excellent house 
some of brick, but mostly frame, and not a few would be good dwellinj 
houses in Washington. 

There must be three or four thousand people here, who seem to liv 
as comfortably as they would in Iowa. I am the guest of Governc 
Potts ; my son, of Mrs. Major Walker, a sister of Hon. James G. Blain* 
Colonels Poe and Bacon are at the hotel, though they also were offere 
the hospitality of Mr. Broadwater. We have all been entertained b 
dinners and parties, though I have endeavored to escape these tryin 
kindnesses. 

It was my intention on reaching Helena to go right on to Forts Sha^ 
and Benton ; but we found only a tri- weekly stage, and had to stay her 
two days, when by arrangement with the stage company we took Fr 



(iaj's stage, to return ou Tuesdny, which yare aa oue full day to see Fort 
Stiaw. The distauce to Fort 3haw^ is 84 miles, mid thence to Benton 
62, usually taking two days each way. 

Acconiingly on Friday last, at 5 a. m., we started. The road is well 
traveled heeause Benton is the head of navigation of the Missouri River, 
andliiat la fonnd theoheaiiestrouteforfreights to this mountain region. 
Tlie hnuling ia all done by ox and mule teams, the wagons beiusr joined 
ill twos and and threes, ao that six yoke of cattle or pairs of mnlea will 
haul these trains with three or four tons of freight. The advantage of 
tbus distributing the load is that in steep places each wagon can be 
hauled separately, avoiding the old way of doubling teams, or unloading 
and reloading so often. All these animals depend for food on grass by 
the way. We carried in the stage two luuakets, bnt no guard, as we 
apprehended no danger, although the country is unusually alarmed by 
PMent events, and some croakers are predicting terrible calamities from 
tbo Indians to the north and east. We saw no Indians and heard of no 
facta thatjnstify such fears. 

_Tbe road led north, with the mountains to the left and Missonri Hiver 
~ e right. Slowly ascending, we struck the head of the Little Prickly 
r, down which the road leads for about 20 miles through a oaiion of 
t beauty, with heavy sandstone cliffs overliatiging the valley; but 
YKid was built at heavy cost of labor and money, and is regarded as 
Ibandsomest pla<:e in the Territory. Emerging from this canon, 
■iu a mile of the Missouri Kiver, the road again turns north, and 
s bills till it reaches the Dearborn at right angles; crossing it by 
JKdge we again crossed a series of high hills, passing near many singu- 
huttes, spoken of by Lewis and Clark as Bird tail, Crown, Fortification, 
ire, and the Hippie. We reached Fort Shaw, on the Sun Kiver, 
it eleven at nigbt. The telegraph reaches that point, and no farther. 
jB is the moat important fort in Montana; is the headquarters of Gen- 
lOibbon, now here (Helena) wounded, bnt temporarily commandeti 
TIajor Freeman, who met me with a bunch of telegrams ; so I stopped 
g enough to answer them, and, intending to stop on the returu-tdp 
p a whole day, we pushed on all night and the next day until abont 2 
f*- m., when we reached Benton, The road from Shaw to Benton la de- 
^^iid of interest because it is a part of the great prairies, which took alike 
**"«m our northern boundary to Texas. This reach of prairie lies within 
*Jtie northern bnffa I orange, and I mention it only because the telegraph- 
^i»ie used to reach Benton ; but the buffaloes found the poles so handy 
^*i rub or scratch themselves like hogs, that they actually rubbed 
^te poles down. Pome ingenious man suggested the remedy of driving 
^lie poles full of nails; but this was just what the buffaloes wanted; so 
^■Viat it was found impossible to keep up the line at all. 

Benton U a small group of bouses and stores ou the river-bank, at 

t-lie head of navigation of the Missonri River, nearly, if not quite, 4,000 

*«iile8 from the sea. Each year the navigation improves, so that, for three 

••loiithp, boats carrying 30U tons can reach it. We found the stores well 

stocked with all stap'e articles, and we passed many trains of wagons 

Gaoling to and fro. Bnt there were no boats iheu at Benton, and none 

^ipected. The season of navigation is passed, but we heard tinly of two 

boats discharging cargo at Oow Island, 125 miles below, whoso cargo 

■^iil have to be hauled to Benton. 

The place is called Fort Benton, after >i fort established there, long 
*ef», by the American Fur Company. It still stands on the lower edge 
of the town ; is bailt of adobe, in the form of a rectangle, with twoatory 
"lock-houses at the diagonal corners. It contained the necessary store- 
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houses and dwellings for a good trading-post. When the military au 
thorities first occupied Montana this post was rented and occupied, but 
now its walls are cracked and washed so as to be insecure, and itbas 
been abandoned by the military, and is only occupied by a few half- ' 
breed families. The present garrison is Maj. Guido Ilges and fiu men, 
who occupy rented houses in town; the real garrison is one company 
Seventh Infantry, which General Gibbon had with him in his fight at 
Big Hole, and it had not yet returned. I understand the same com- 
pany will return to Benton. 

1 was waited on by a very respectfible delegation of citizens, who rep- 
resented their exposed situation ; who wanted a larger garrison for their 
own locality than we have in the whole Territory. They handed me a 
petition, which I will send with this, as it states their case from their 
stand-point better than I can. There is no doubt Benton will become 
a large depository of goods for trade to the great Northwest, embracing 
the British possessions. 

Already quite a trade has sprung np with Fort McLeod, Canada, 
around which important settlements are being made, not unlike ours 
in Montana. In time we will be forced to build some .military estab- 
ment on the Marias, north of Benton, but for the present Forts Shaw 
and Benton must suffice, only they should have garrisons not only capa- 
ble of self-defense, but of sending help to exposed interests outside. 
The question is not so much the mere defense of Fort Benton, a single 
point, easily covered, but the long road leading to and from ; as also 
the scattered farms, ranches, and herds, without which the occupatioa 
of the country could have no national interest. 

We spent Saturday afternoon and night at Benton, and on Sunday 
returned to Fort Shaw, reaching there at 6 p. m., and staying over twen- 
ty-four hours. This is a well-built, well-supplied, and creditable post 
good for four full companies. General Gibbon had built a ditch sever 
miles long, which brings water enough to irrigate good gardens and t< 
flow all through the garrison. The post is well described in the repor 
of the Surgeon-General on military posts. The present garrison is ver: 
small and was much cut up in Gibbon's last fight. I want the Adjutant 
General to send recruits to this regiment as soon as possible, as it i\ 
very small in numbers, with many wounded men left at Deer Lodge anc 
here at Helena. The troops of this regiment are good and well carec 
for; have worked hard and fought hard. No one who has not seen and 
felt the extent of Montana, and traveled its roads, can appreciate its 
labors and exposures. The officers, as a whole, are a fine body of gen- 
tlemen, who are a credit to the service; refined and temperate. I would 
enter more fully into a description of Fort Shaw, but find all I would 
Fay in the document to which I allude. On Monday night wie took 
the stage; reached . Helena at 2 p. m., and are now busy preparing 
for our departure to Missoula and the Pacific. 

I still retain a high opinion of this Territory, and think it merits the 
fostering care of the general government, especially of the military. 
Its extent is an empire, the greater part of which is exclusively adapted 
to the rearing of cattle, horses, and sheep. There is abundance of val- 
\i y-land and of bench-land, which can be irrigated by springs, to produce 
all the wheat, oats, barley, and garden vegetables needed for a million 
of people, but not for export. For this the people must depend on cat- 
tle, wool, and their mines. There is abundance of timber, exclusively 
pine, for lumber, with willow and cottonwood in the valleys. Of the 
mines I cannot speak of my own knowledge. I see, here and elsewhere, 
where miners have left piles of gravel in gulch and placer mining; and 



it the banks I bavc aecn aamploa of ^old, bub tbese Reem iu^iguiOcmt 
ID compariisoii with Ualitbniia in in; clay. I nlso bear of silver-iniDeH 
tbat need only capitiit to develop, but I suppose tbe day ia goue when 
men in EnglHod and New York will venture their money in such specu- 
j latioDS. Still, the mouiitaiu tbat ruu» the whole leugtb of Montaua is 
the real " Eacky," tbe real backbone of tbe contioeut, whose gulches 
right and left all contiiin more or less gold and silver, so that the matrix 
is tiere, and sooner or later will be found, when machinery will accom- 
plish what the naked baud cannot — the reduction of this ore. With one- 
third tbe population employed as miners and the balance iu farms and 
in raising cattle, we will have right here a ni est valuable State- All 
dream of a railroad, but 1 discourage the thought, and believe for many 
years tbe people must content themselves with the Missouri Eiver, nav- 
igable as high as Benton; tbe YellowKtone as high as Bighorn, with 
trains to haul thence and trom the Pacific Railroad, -100 miles distant. 

My conviction is also that tbe best interests of this people and of tbe 
nation call for a closer relation with tbe Paeiflc States and Territories, and 
it is nitb this view that tomorrow I tnrn in that direction, Tiiere was 
«nce a wagon-road lience to Watla Walla — tbe Mullan road — on which 
agood deal of money was spent. For years it was traveleil, but now it 
hsB gone into disuse ; its bridges are all gone, and fallen timber so ob- 
Ktnicts it tbat 1 expect to drop my wagons at or near Missoula and to 
take to horses and packs. Tbe probability is tbiit we will go via MiS' , 
wula, Cceur d'Alene, Spokane Bridge, Lewiston, &u. Wiieii i 
over, I will write you again. 

Meantime, I am, as ovlt, truly yours, 



W, T. SUEItllAX, 

Oeiie> 
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Hon. Geo. W. McCrary, 

Secretary of War, Wiisliinglon, J). C. 



]''OKU' Missoula, Montana, 

Septmher 3, ISi; 

&iR: My h)st was Iroui Helena, August 211, somewhat hurried liyJ 
WSBoii of the many interruptiuus by callers, but 1 trust it was K 
neinily plain to be uuderstooil. 

Tlie next morning, viz,Augu»t30,westarted inourown "outfit," which '"J 
iiad come up from Fort Ellis, consisting of two liglit spring-wagons and 
onebaggagewagon, each drawn by four mules ; for escort, we bad one 
wrporal and one imvate. The road was marked by heavy travel, and 
M from Ueleca north to the month of the valley of Ten-Mile Creek (or 
of the Hot Springs), Tljree miles out is a small inn, where General Oib- 
IWii was staying with bis family, by reason of the hot baths, which be 
tltinks are advantageous to his wounds. We stopped au hour with him, 
^e U doing well, tliough his wound through bis left leg above the knee 
Hd become more jiainful than was agreeable. Still, bis purpose was to 
<tart for his post at Fort Shaw the same day that we left. Having ar- 
'*tiEed all matters of business, we parted aud resumed our jonrney, as- 
Ending the valley of Ten-Mile Creek, due west; in about tea miles we 
Oiluio to the foot of the real Kocky Mountains, the divide between the 
*atera of tbe Atlantic and Pacific. The ascent is easy, gradual, and 
"'ell arranged, by a toll road, graded and bridged, through a pine forest 
for about Ave miles, where there is an open prairie, a glade, from which J 
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a magDificeut view is had east and west. One standing on this summit 
could cast one chip that would float to the Gulf and another to the 
Pacific. The road descends rapidly and follows the valley of the Little 
Blackfoot to its junction with the Deer Lodge, and thence on to Mis- 
soula. But I wanted to visit Gibbon's wounded men at the town of 
Deer Lodge; therefore we followed the road to that place, crossing the 
high peninsula that separates these two streams. Our first night oat 
we camped on Dog Creek, where some men were working a coal-vein. 
The coal was of poor quality — a sort of lignite — but they said they coold 
sell it in Deer Lodge for $3 a ton. The need of coal in Montana is not 
great, for wood abounds everywhere except about Forts Shaw and Ben- 
ton. 

On the morning of September 1 we arrived at Deer Lodge, quite a 
pretty little town, with a good hotel, stores, dwellings, churches, and 
school-house. The town-site is in the middle of the valley, with abun- 
dance of the purest and most beautiful water. On the edge of the town, 
upon the plateau, is a good stone Catholic church, with a hospital be- 
hind. This is a good two-story frame house, well arranged, clean, and 
well furnished ; indeed, as good a hospital as can be found anywhere, in 
charge of six Sisters of Charity. Here I visited all of the woundei men, 
soldiers and citizens, of Gibbon's command, who had been brought np 
from his fight of August 9 a distance of about 90 miles. They are in 
charge of a citfzen. Surgeon Mitchell, who is esteemed highly, qualified, 
and devoted, and I trust in due time he will be properly compensated. 
All the wounds are healing well except of two men, wounded in the 
foot, who may have each to lose a leg. The case of one citizen, badly 
wounded through the hip and groin (Lockwood), deserves special men- 
tion, for he was a pure volunteer, lost his brother in battle, and had 
his farm pillaged by the Indians, and stock mostly, if not all, used by the 
pursuing troops. General Gibbon speaks in high terms of his courage 
and services, and will do all that is possible to secure him pay for what 
he has lost, and mean time will pay his charges at the hospital during 
convalescence, which may be slow, and make him a cripple for life. 
This Lockwood is unmarried, but the brother who was killed in the 
battle leaves a wife and children, who should have a pension. 

We left Deer Lodge at noon, and drove by a good road down the val- 
ley of the river, fording it occasionally where bluffs shut off the val- 
ley ; crossing various tributaries more or less ** muddied" by the wash- 
ing of the gold-miners, till we had made our distance, by which time 
the Deer Lodge, from a beautiful, clear, trout stream, had become 
a dirty, foul river, as muddy as the Missouri. The nexl morning we re- 
sumed our course down the Deer Lodge, passing many ranches and one 
embryo town, "New Chicago," at the crossing of the Flint, and so on 
down, the valley closing in and forcing the road over the high prom- 
ontories, till we reached camp. Yesterday we came the rest of the dis- 
tance, viz, 134 miles from Helena ; the road in its whole extont being 
good, with some excellent bridges, and it is manifest a great deal of 
work has been expended on it by the county, all the bridges but one 
being free of toll, and only two places on the road for tolls : one at the 
main divide, and the other in the last cailon before reaching Missonla. 
The Deer Lodge, as shown by the map, rises in the south, flows north 
through a fine valley for farming and grazing till about 12 miles north 
of the town of Deer Lodge it receives the Little Blackfoot, when it turns 
west and breaks through several ranges of mountains. In this reach H 
has many canons and little valleys, but where there is space there are 
ranches with good wheat, oats, and excellent gardens of potatoes, cab- 



bago, beets, tiirniiis, beaus, pease, &c. Of all these there is abmidance J 
ftll the way, and the farmers only regret that tor these they have no 
market, save to the Tew passing travelers nud to the miDers. Jiulging 
from the muddy water comitig iu, I think the miners mnst be oumerous 
and busy, if not very successful. Our road lay in the valley, or as near 
aBit could get, while the miners are up the side gulebes, accessible only 
by steep roads, and sometimes mere paths. Therefore of the mines we 
saw nothing. The lower reach of the Deer Lodge ia called Hell-Gate, or 
Missoula, and a little farther down becomes Clark's Fork of the Colum- 
laa. Just before emerging from the last ennon, the Big Blaekfoot comes 
in from the northeast, and it is along this that Lewis and Clark went 
east, also Cailotte ; and it was by this route that General Gibbon carae 
from Fort Shaw last mouth. Emerging from the mountain, on the north 
bank of the stream {Deer Lodge, Hell-Gate, Missonla or Clark's Fork, 
at pleasure) stands the new town of Missoula, as new as pine boards 
ftesh from the mill, with its main street of stores and hotels, and side 
etreeta with good frame dwellings, ohnrcbes, and schools, already a fair- 
sized town, destined to become much larger. It has a fine tlouring-mill ; 
ft good bridge iicross the river, pointing up tbeliitter Root, and many 
iaw-mills up the ravines; the mountains behind which are covered 
Vith pine, hemlock, and varieties of fir. The valley of the Bitter Koot 
lopeas np from the south, bounded to the west by another range of 
Iwooded mouutains. In the angle of iuteraectiou of the Bitter Root 
irith the main river is a plateau of drift-gravel some twenty tfeet above 
the rivers, jierfoctly level to the eye, and extending from the foot-hills 
of Missoula to the Bitter Hoot Kiver, some five or six miles to its june- 
tore with the maiu river. 

The town is admirably situated at Ihe outlet of the cailon, just where 
» beautiful, clear-water sti-eam, the KattJesuake. coraes'ont of the 
' nonntains from the northeast, The site selected for the fort is on the 
J ffitter Boot, about four miles from the town, on the gravel plateau be- 
fore described, level and treeless, so that the town and fort are plainly 
Tisible the one from the other; but in the valley of the Bitter Boot 
I titere is abundance of timber — willow, cottonwood, and pine — and on the 
I Bionntaitis to the west abundance of pine of every size and variety 
easily obtained. We reached here shortly after noon yesterday; found 
I Major Kawn, Seventh Infantry, with his own company and a detacli- 
' neiit of three others, in all about one hundred men, iu tents, building 
I (he "Sew Post." The orders are for a one company post, and the 
Monnt of money is limited to $20,000. The site was chosen by Colonel 
Menitt when acting as inspector-general on General Sheridan's staff. 
The site does very well, and was somewhat forced on Merritt by the 
^ct that many settlers got ahead of him and bad got claims to the 
^t«8, made more eligible by the fine streams that come out of the 
mountains, with head enough to be led anywhere on the plain below. 
Still, this site has for use the whole water of Bitter Boot, a bold stream 
of pure water, only it is too low to bo raised to the plain except by some 
Wtficial power. The troops use ^ring-water, which abounds under the 
gravel-bank, and there is no doubt an abundance can bo found any- 
where by digging. Timber is on all sides. Hay, oats, flour, beef, and 
^getables can all he bought and hauled here as cheap as at any of our 
'rentier posts. Beef is 4 cents a pound ; oats about 3 cents. 

The plan of the fort is signed by General Gibbon ; was designed for 
one company, on the old stereotyped plan of a square, of 250 feet — good 

■'■■""^b and large enough for one company, but this cannot remain a 
ompany post. Had there been four companies here last year the 
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Nez Percys would not have dared to revolt.^ There remaia of the same 
type and class of Indians the Flatheads, Pend d'Oreilles, Spokanes, and 
GoBur d'A16nes ; all of whom claim the natural right to go where they 
please throagh Montana to the buffalo regions on the headwaters of the 
Missouri. The agent of the Flatheads came to see me last night, with 
a most intelligent priest who has charge of the missiou of Saint Ign* 
tins, 42 miles north of this. They describe the Indians as number- 
ing seventeen hundred, disposed to peace, and who refused to go in 
with the Xez Perc(3S, but offered to fight against them in their own 
way. The agent has not a dollar, and no authority to promise them 
meat. They won't work or lay in a stock of winter food; they hear of 
buff'alo near, i. e., 30D or 400 miles northeast, and are bjund to go for 
meat. They promise to keep well north, to avoid the white settlements, 
but once out and hungry, they will steal tama c.ittle, an I the first thing 
will be shooting and war. They complain because the traders are for- 
bidden to sell any and all kinds of ammunition. They have forgotten 
the use of the bow and arrow, and all want powder, lead, and caps. 
These they cannot get now, and discontent is natural. The agent said 
he had tried to dissuade them from this hunt at this particular time, 
but without effect. Some have gone, others were waiting to see if I 
would visit them and repeal or modify -the President's order. I told 
the agent that I would not meddle with his business. I had no knowl- 
edge of the state of their finances, and would not take on myself the 
responsibility of buying beef on credit for Indians, when he could in 
one day go to Deer Lodge, represent (by telegraph) to the Commissioaer 
of Indian Affairs the state of facts, and receive instructions. These 
Indians, the Flatheads, are friendly, but they must go for buffalo or 
starve. If they go for buffalo they may come in contact with white 
settlers who know not the difference between Nez Percys and Flatheads, 
and trouble may result. I instance this case to show why we need here 
more than one small company. One company can defend itself in a 
block-house and afford a rallyingpoint for the settlers, but this is not 
the only office of troops. They must defend the post and also be able to 
send relief to threatened points, as in this case to the Flathead agency. 
Therefore I have ordered four companies of the Third Infantry en route 
to occupy this place, and that the present garrison be relieved, so as to 
strengthen Forts Shaw and Ellis on the east of the Territory. 

As before stated. Major Eawn has orders to build a one-company post, 
and has made fair progress. He has the quartermaster and commissary 
storehouse, of sawed logs, 6 by 8 inches, built and roofed iii ; one set of 
officers' quarters up, but not roofed, and the company quarters started; 
but all on a plan that does not admit of enlargement. General Poe and 
I have carefully examined the ground, and I have modified the plan so 
as to admit of an enlargement lor four companies, using the buildings 
as far as erected, and providing for the troops building huts for this 
winter, but next year to go on and complete a good four-company post, 
which, in case of necessity, will suffice for a small regiment of infantry 
on a pinch. I will furnish Major Eawn a modified plan, and send a 
copy of it to General Sheridan. I regard Missoula as a strategic point 
that will remain forever, made so by the conformation of the rivers and 
mountains. These will force all roads to converge here, and four hun- 
dred men here will equal a thousand at any point within 400 miles. The 
valleys of the Deer Lodge and Bitter Koot are already pretty well set- 
tled, but capable of giving homes to ten times as many. While labor- 
ers are suffering in the East, here almost any man can get $40 a month, 
with food cheaper than in Pennsylvania. It is only groceries and man- 



llactured articles tb»t aro dear, becauae they must ha hauled from the^ 
?acific Kailroad or the MisBouri Itiver. " 

Before leaving Helena I iaatrunted General McDowell, in Sau Fran- 
lisco, to aeod a small escort tor me to Missoula. It reached here the 
ssmeday I did, by the Lo Lo trail, in seven days from Walla Walla. 
We are all taking one day's rest, and to-morrow will resume the journey 
b; the old military road known as the Mullau road, via the Gceur 
cfAMne mission and Spokane bridge. The escort is compbaed of fifty- . 
6ight men of the First Cavalry, Captain Winters commanding. We] 
HFill take our wagons along with the knowledge that the road in places^ 
is very much obstructed with fallen trees, all the bridges gone, and many 
difficulties to encounter. These only add zest to the undertaking ; 
will therefore take along axes, spades, and everything necessary, a 
eipect to reach Walla Walla in fifteen days, during which time it wilV^ 
be impossible to communicate. Once at Walla Walla, we will 
home, for all else is plain sailing, full rartions, and no chance of accident! 
or adventnre, 

With great respect, yours, truly, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 

Ofjiernl 
Hon. Geo, W. McUrarv, . 
J^ Secretary of War, Waalibiuton, D. C. 



I rOETLAND, OREG., 

' Sunday, Sf^tember 'JS, 1S77 

I SiB: My last was from Missoula, Mout., September 3, intstant. As 
[tberein narrated, a detachment of cavalry, composed of parts of com- 
PBuiesE and L, First Cavalry, fifty seven men and three officers, viz, 
Ciptain Winters and Lieuteuauls Forse and Sbelton, had reached Mis- 
Kala on the 2d, having come from Walla Walla by the Lo Lo trail. 
Biay bad a pack-train of twenty-nine mules. Ail accouuts, from Lewis 
jHKl Clarke's down to the day of onr departure, agree that the Lo Lo trail 
linot practicable to wagons and cannot be made so. The time seems 
tobave come when there should be intercourse between Montana and 
lOfegon, and by universal agreement the best mad is by way of the 
jCfflnrd'Alene mission. Years ago, viz, between 1S54 and 1359, a wagon- 
jSiiul was opened along this route, under the supervision of Lieutenant 
jKnllau, United States Artillery, for which purpose a large sum of money 
i^aa appropriated by Congress, some say as much as $1G5,000, aud the 
nwd was much traveled iu those yeari:, but being neglected, it has be- 
wme so obstructed by washes and by fallen timber that for years it has 
Dot been traveled by wagons at all, and reverted to the condition of a 
mere pack-trail. In and about Missoula we found many persons who 
had crossed by this route, all of whom thought we conld not possibly 
Wme with wagons over to Walla Walla without infinite labor; still I 
tliODght the attempt necessary, and, therefore, arranged to take < 
fagoMs along. We bad three, aud I authorized the quartermaster to ' 
tire two more in which to carry the necessary tools, axes, spades, picks, 
&c,, as well as to convey back to their posts six sick men, convalescing, 
vbo fiad been left at Missoula by General Howard. Two dozen axes 
and half a dozen picks and shovels were procured, and, with eighteen 
days' provisioDB, we started on the 4th of September. 

K route lay along down Clark's Fork of the Columbia, there known 
——— 
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CcBur d'Aldne missiou ; another 40 miles down the Spokane to a bridge, 
and thence IGO miles south by west to Walla Walla. This is known as 
the " Military " or Mallan road, which I will endeavor to desoribe more 
in detail. 

The new post of Missoula is in fact located on the Bitter Root, about 
2 miles above its mouth, and 4 miles from the town of Missonla^ The 
road leads directly across the grand plateau from the fort to the bridge 
which spans the main river (Dder Lodge) at the town, and thence dowa | 
the valley on its north or east side for 18 miles to ^' Frenchtown," all (he 
way passing good farms with fields of wheat, oats, and garden-vege- 
tables. Frenchtown is ro called by reason of its founders and chief ooea- 
pants being Canadian French, with a sprinkling of Americans, Chinese, 
&Q.J and is a thriving town with good saw and grist mills, stores, shops, 
&c. From Frenchtown, settlements — save at long intervals — ceased; 
the valley closes in and space for farms in the valley proper is very scaut 
The pine forest up to this point usually kept on the mountain tops and 
side ravines, but from there it invaded the valley, though the trees were 
open, i. e,, far apart, so as not materially to interfere with the road; bat 
wherever the pine grows the grasses are thin and unsuitable for grazing. 
The valley also becomes so narrow that the river, here swollen into a 
stream too deep and with a current too, strong to be forded, forces the 
road over high hills and mountains to avoid the caiions. In the first 
three days of travel we made 72 miles, and had two heavy mountains or 
" grades" to pass; but the Mullan road hew was plain, comparatively 
good, needing little repairs to make it practicable. 

On the fourth day we crossed the river by a good ferry-boat kept by 
a white man, who said we were the first wagons for this year — only one 
last year. He said he had a charter procured of Congress by Lieaten* 
ant Mullan, and though repeatedly stampeded and driven off by Indian 
scares, he clung to his ferry, which is really an excellent one, with a 
good wire rope, and capable of crossing fifteen or twenty horses at each 
load. All our party crossed in a couple of hours. From that point we 
turned due west into a dark pine forest, and the work of cutting trees 
began. The road still remains plain, but all bridges have been swept 
away by winter avalanches, and is obstructed by fallen trees. In some 
instances we could work our way around trees, but the forest became 
more and more dense, so that the logs had to be cut and moved aside 
or bridged ; that is, a tree too large to be cut was passed by piling other 
logs and chunks alongside and going over all with our wagons, df 
course, this was at first awkward to our mules, who gradually became 
more used to it, and may at last be said to have performed the feat of 
climbing a tree. 

For thirty miles from the ferry the road ascends the valley of the Regis 
Borgia, crossing it some forty times; all the bridges long since gone, 
and the nature of the road often forcing us for miles to follow the bed of 
the stream itself with its beautiful, pure water running like a mill-stream 
about two or three feet deep over rough bowlders. Individually, we 
walked much, or swapped off with the troopers for their riding-horses. 
These were kept ahead with axes and handspikes to cut and remove the 
logs. At the source of the Regis Borgia the road crosses the summit 
of the mountains. Descending this mountain by a very eteep pitch, the 
road plunges into a similar dark forest, and follows the CoBur d'Atene 
Eiver, similar in all respects to the Begis Borgia, only niore so. 1 never 
knew men work with more spirit than did those of our escort, and 
though we met pack-trains on the way, whose conductors ridiculeil our 
undertaking with wagons, our men persevered in a tangled wood that 



■almost made me resolve to send our wagons back ; yet each day and 
«EbcliUoar lel't beliind so much bad road tbatit uecesaarily compelled aa 
to go abead or to abaudon our wagons, whicti woulii never do. By per- 
Mverftnce we reached tbe mission in five days from tLe ferry— wagons, 
mutes, horses, ivnd men all in good order. 

I TliiH mission is one of those Catholic missions established in early 
days for the conversion of the heathen; the church stands on a hill 
cloBa to the river, and round about it are the huts or honaea bnilt in reg- 
ular order by the Indians themselves. Up and down the valley are 
gardens and fields well fenced and well cultivated. The crop had been 
gathered, consisting of wheat, oats, and timothy-hay, all of good qual- 
ity. We here renewed our supply of forage, fresh meat, and vegetables ; 
all the product of Indian labor, imd all of excellent quality. We found 
there the founder of the mission, an old Swiss priest named Father 
Joset, assisted by a younger one, an Italian named Oiomedi, who seemed 
fletighted to see any one coming from the East. They explained to mo 
tbat the missiou was founded in 1843; that tbe Indians were most will- 
ing to be taught the ruder arts, and showed me much carpenter- work 
lioue by (he Indians. Tliere are only about Ave hundred Cceur d' Alines 
ID all, and many of them own horses, cows, pigs, chickens, and, as the 
priest said, some had money outaC interest. The mountains come clear 
I down to the valley in which this mission is built, leaving a meadow — 
doubtless the bottom of a former lake— for oultivatiun, about two or 
tbree miles long and a half a mile wide, too small for this number of 
people, and they have agreed to move about sixty-flve miles southwest 
W the head of Hangman's Creek, where there is more room. Nearly alt 
the Indians had already gone, and the priest, Diomedl, was in tbo act 
of starting to establish a new church. They want to sell their present 
Ittras and improvements, and I believe they will have no difficulty in 
I doing so, provided we will do soraethiug toward reopening and encour- 
I >^Dg travel on this (Mullan's) road. 

I We spent the greater part of the day at the mission, and the nexfr^ 

f morning resumed our journey. The road leaves tbe valley at the mia-' 

I ^u and bears to the north over very broken ground so as to pass tbe 

' Uorth end of the lake. We found less fallen timber, but a road made 

difficnit and hard to cross with wagons, by reason of following the bed 

ofmountain torrents with hard and massive bowlders. We had about 

I tbirty miles of such road, but made it safely and debouched at the north 

I Md of the lake. I had supposed this lake to have grassy and swampy 

y uargins, but was most agreeably disappointed to find it a magnificent 

mountain lake, not unlike Lake George, only much more beautiful. I was 

really captivated by it, and doubt not at some future day it will be a place 

irf resort to the lovers of beautiful scenery, and of those who are fond of 

fishing. Tbe lake and its many afHueuts abound in beautiful trout, 

Wme of which attain large size. At the mission, the soldiers caught any 

nnniber with alder rods and common twine liues. From tbe end of the 

lake to Spokane Bridge, twelve miles, the road is perfect. At the 

bridge we came to the first mail-station on this side of the continent, and 

&om there had the choice of three good roads to Walla Walla. 

Captain Winters chose the most direct one, by way of Texas Ferr; 
across Snake River, and we traveled by it IGO miles in five days, reach 
ing Walla Walla in perfect order and condition in fifteen days trom Mia- 
aoula. Wesent back tbe two hired wagons from the mission. Our route 
brought us in contact with tlie Flatheads, CcBur d'Al^nes, Spokanes, 
|iiid Snake Uiver Indians. All these were agitated by the recent Nez 
" 6 outbreak, lor they are of the same type and class; are int«rmar- 
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ried, aud have common grievances. All see that the whites are rapidly 
occupying the best farming-lands, and that they are in danger of starva- 
tion. These Indians vary from our plains Indians, for they seem willing 
to work ; many have little patches of corn, melons, and vegetables. AU 
depend on the salmon, which are gradually being extinguished by the 
netting and canning in the Lower Columbia. All these Indians want 
in the spring to gather the camasroot, a kind of wild onion that grows 
on the moist and fertile spots, and all want reserved for their special m 
Sb large mountain region in which to get furs and skins for trade. Their 
habits were molded by intercourse with the old Hudson Bay Company, 
which furnished them guns, ammunition, flour, sugar, &c., in exchange 
for their peltries. I^ow, the Americans are here, slowly but sorely 
creeping up from the south, who fence the land, make farms, erect saw- 
mills, and make impossible their former modes of life. The Nez Perc^, 
located east of Walla Walla, made every effort to draw in the Spokanes, 
Coeur d'Al^nes, and Flatheads, but they were not ready. I think by 
moderation and a show of justice we can prevent any further extension 
of trouble. Each of these tribes should be made to understand that 
their former nomadic life is impossible, and that all must choose, indi- 
vidually or by tribes, a locality, and, like the Coeur d'Al^nes, go to worlc^ 
make homes for themselves, and be content with fishing and huntingas 
auxiliary. Good counsel will accomplish much, but a show of force is 
also necessary. This they well understand. The white farmers and 
ranchers are wide apart, and are much exposed. The people here, as 
in Montaua,being encumbered by families and by having much stock in 
horses and cattle,. cannot collect for oiiense or defense. Soldiers must 
do this. 

I have not time or space to describe fully the geography and peculiar- 
ities of this country, but merely state that it is vast in extent; that the 
best lands for cultivation are near the sources of streams, viz, along the 
west base of the Eocky Mountains. Walla Walla is the key-point and 
center. Colville is on the north, but too remote. Another post inter- 
mediate is necessary. General Canby and I discussed this problem 
fully when I was here six years ago 5 and had we been able then to act, 
aNezPerc6or Modoc war would have been impossible. The Indian 
Bureau cannot manage these Indians. They never have and never can. 
The military can and must. There should not be a divided responsi- 
bility, for each will, as they have in the past, throw off on the other. 
As these scattered bands feel the pressure of settlements they cannot 
but be restive ; they exaggerate their troubles, often aggravated by 
hunger, when the memory of their old times comes up, recalling when 
salmon were abundant, the Camas Prairie supplied vegetables, the wood 
was full of deer, bear, &c., and off goes' a party of young braves, mur- 
der a few families, when all become involved, good, bad, and indifferent 
alike. The settlers have but one mind, that the Indians are a lazy> 
thieving set of vagabonds, that ought to be exterminated. The Indian 
agents are powerless, and the consequence is war, such as the Modoc 
and Nez Perc^, costing much life, property, and money. There is and 
can be no impartial umpire ; but the officers of the Army are the least 
prejudiced, and having soldiers to sustain them can. often defend the 
Indians against manifest wrong, and may sometimes interpose before 
war is inevitable. 

In any event the Army must do what it can to prepare the way foJ^ 
the emigrant, and to keep the peace as far as possible during this epoch* 

As 1 said, Walla Walla is well placed and well located as the center 
of this field of operations, with Colville on the extreme north and Bois« 
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on tlie south. Intermediate ia Lapwai, which is well, but we need aud 
roust have "another intermediate place north. Spokane Bridge aud 
Spokane Falls have often beeu iustauced, and recently (ienera! Wheaton 
has named Pelouse City. I have seen all these, and prefer influitely 
the outlet of Cffiur d'Altine Lake, at the point where the Spokane River 
ilasucs from the lake. It is twelve miles above the bridge, or thirty 
above Spokane Falls. It is off the road to Colville, but is salient to 
tbftt road, and is on the railroad survey to Montana by the Mullau or 
ntiiitaryroad. This road should be reopened to travel. I have crossed 
it with wagons, which is proof that it is possible, and I am conviuced 
that next summer by the labor of two detachments of infantri/, oue 
;Vorking west from Missoula, and the other east from Cteur d'AIene 
lake, the road can be made good enongh for present wants ; one of 
frhich is to me conclusive: such a road will enable us to re-enforce 
Montana from this quarter, or to re enforce this department from Mon- 
tana, should a necessity arise. Had the Mallftn road been open Howard 
conld have reached Missoula before the Xez Fenifis, and would not have 
teen forced to follow them across monntaius from Lapwai to the Muscle- 
shell. 

treueral Wheaton, at Lapwai. had advised General Howard (absent on I 
the Yellowstone) that he would dispose of his regiment for this winter, I 
jais companies at Lapwai, two at Mount Idaho, and two at Pelonae City. 
a. have informed him by letter that I prefer the two last companies 
phould be posted at Spokane Falls tliis winter, ready to occupy the 
point I have named at tho head of the Spokane Biver early in the 
Iflpring, when the post should be re enforced by two more companies, aud 
|ti^ood iK>st begun, to be of lasting importance. ] 

I If next summer prove reasonably peaceful we can put other troops 1 

iit work with axes and Are to clear out the road between Missoula and j 
(tear d'Alone Lake. The Second aud Third Infantry, recently ordered | 
to Moutana and this department, will be amply suffldeut, and I a 
Uiey can nowhere else be better employed. 
So one cnu comprehend the improvement in this region during the 1 
piBt leu years without a personal visit. I 

, VVftlla Walla is a beautiful town, has a narrow-gauge railroad, built j 
, by the enterprise of Dr. Baker, thirty-two miles long, to Wallula, ■ 
I whence an excellent line of boats daily come to Portland, transferring 
I freight aud passengers arouud The Dalles, fourteen mites, and the Cas- 
tries, five milea, by railroad. At and about Walla Valla the land pro- 
I daoes wheat in such abundance that it is estimated they will have a 
I nillion bushels for sale and export. The railroad is InsufDcieut to bring 
it all away before winter. Same as to fruit and vegetables. The Phila- 
delphia market does not show better samples of plums, pears, apples, 
Srnpes, &c. Similar farms and orchards are rapidly extending south 
Slid north. My route from Spokane to Walla Walla carried ine west of 
the prosperous settlements on Hangman's Creek, Palouse, Tucannon, 
&c.; bat the loaded wagons and dusty roads leading into Walla Walla 
•how that the farmers had much to sell. Meat, tlour, oats, and all that 
is needed by a garrison are cheaper and more abundant at Walla Walla J 
than Leavenworth. In a very few years the same will be the case af.M 
0(Eiir d'Alene. I 

There is no help for it. The IndiauM must conform or be driven, Like^ 
the Sez Perc6s, far away to the bnfl'alo region, or, if they prefer it, to I 
their "happy hunting-ground," 1 have seen some Indians willing and| 
I Able to take fttrtcs, build houses, and join in the white man's ways ; 
4PK 
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1 honestly believe the Army coald indace hundreds if not thousan 
others to do the same; but if left as now, wandering abodt hopio 
restore the old order of things, an Indian will be a curiosity hei 
twenty years. 

This is Sunday. To-morrow I go by boat to Kalama, on the Colu 
Eiver ; there take cars for Tacoma, on Puget's Sound, where the revc 
cutter Wolcott awaits me to take us to Port Townsend, Victoria, 
Juan Island, &c. Will be back in a week, and then to San Fran< 
overland and home. 

I will not probably have occasion to write again, but will supplei 
what I have written by personal explanations, before it is necessai 
communicate with Congress. Though I have not critically inspe 
all the posts I have visited, in a technical sense, I have endeavore 
observe the conduct of the officers and men, and their relations tc 
people generally. With very few exceptions the officers are highl; 
spected, and are much devoted to their duties. They are, as a c 
most popular, and if their maintenance depended on the frontier pe 
there would be no question. Captain Winters, who commanded 
escort across from Missoula, is an officer of especial merit, whom I 
remember if occasion offers. The soldiers, also, as a class, are equi 
not superior to those of any former period. 

Forts Yancouver and Walla Walla are well-built posts, needing n 
ing. We ought to spend something at Oolville, say $20,000, and 
should begin the new post at Cceur d'A16ne Lake next spring, and a 
$20,000 to begin with. This is the limit allowed by law without a sp^ 
appropriation, and I think we can do all by the labor of the troops 8 
not to call on Congress for anything more than the usual appropria 
for barracks and quarters. Much money was wasted in Oregon s 
twenty years ago, but I think we can do well enough by a more econ 
ical system. 

I do not think any change is needed 6n Puget's Sound, but there 
be time enough for that when 1 reach Washington, which ought nc 
be far from October 15, though I shall endeavor to neglect nothing 
the probabilities are that Congress will not be organized before the 
of October. Until then I will be in reach of telegraphs, and will resp 
most promptly to any wish you may convey. If you think it pru( 
and advisable, I can return via Fort Yuma and the Gila along the ^ 
ican frontier. To me this is no hardship, for I assure you that I w( 
rather be on the*Lo Lo trail than in Washington. I will be here 
about October 4, when I will go to California by land, reaching 
Francisco by the 8th or 10th of October, ready to start Bast at onc( 

Having reached tide-water, I feel " out of the woods,'' and supi 
there is or can be nothing of interest. General Howard is, as you kD 
absent after Joseph, who has escaped on the great plain, but I am s 
he will be disappointed in his proposed buffalo-hunt, and will find n 
soldiers and fewer friends there than he used to find on former vii 
I hope that not a single Nez Perc^ will ever return to this country, 
they join Sitting Bull in British territory we cannot help it. 

My party is in splendid condition, with appetites that leave li 
profit to the landlord. 

With great respect, yours, truly, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 

Oenero 

Hon. Geo. W. McCrary, 

Secretary of War, Washington^ D, C. 



Ueadquarteks Akmy op the United States, 

I'ortlatid, Oreg., S^tember 30, 1877. 
Wlien I last wrote I did not suppose it would be necessary to ' 
mble you again, but having made tbe tour of Piiget Sound meantime, 
and having leisure at this moment (Sunday), it occurs tome that I should 
note a few observations that may be of hiture use to you and to me as 
matters develop. 

We lett Portland on Monday morning, September 24, in a steamboat 
that runs daily hence to Astoria. The route is I'J miles down the Willa- 
niette, and 3U down the Columbia, to a new town on its north bank, 
called Kalama. This is a point o» the Korth Pacific Katlroad, from 
which a section of that road has been built lOu uiiles to Tacoma, on an 
arm orbayofPuget Sound. We reached Tacoma about 6 p. m., and 
found the revenue-cntter " Wolcott" awaitingus. She is a good steam- 
cntter of 240 tons, commanded by Captain Selden, an officer of great 
flxperience, perfectly familiar with the navigation of Puget Sound, 
He met us on our arrival, arid wew^re conveyed to the cutter, anchored 
off the wharf, by one of his boats. After examining the charts and dia- 
oussing the best routes, we got uuder way and steamed 30 miles up to 
Seattle, anchoring off the town after dark. At daybreak we all went 
on shore, and walked about the place before the people were up. It is 
a very thriving place on the mainland, with many large saw-milla and 
ndcbine-sbops of all kinds, with stores and markets, which indicate a 
prosperous business. Near Seattle are found miues of coal, which give 
the place much of its prosperity. Also abundance of the finest pine, 
flr, and cedar timber. Many of the dwellings are very handsome, and 
the gardens were filled with cherry, apple, and pear trees, the two last 
loaded with fruit. 

About eighto'clock we again got under way, and steamed up the sound, 
ftlloffing the channel on the east of Whidby'a Island. These channels 
[,4rB wonderfully deep ; 30, 50, and 100 fathoms within a s'toue's throw of 
r the shores. The islands and main shore are densely covered with pines 
*nd cedars, with an occasional farm. We passed the north end of 
JHiidby's Island, through Deception Straits, so narrow and bold, that it 
IB ouiversally regarded as one of the most picturesque parts of Puget 
6oDQd. These straits are so narrow, that the tides rush through with 
Wch violence as sometimes to be impassable to strong steamers; but 
TfB bit it near high-tide, and had no difficulty. Issuing from these straits 
Tewere iu Eosario Straits, claimed by the English as the main channel, 
bat now adjudged to be wholly American, the boundary-line having 
been establishetl down tbeDeUaro (Jhanuel to the west of the San Juan 
gronp. 

■We steamed up Itosario Straits, leaving Allan and Cypress Islands on 
BW left, and entered Bellinghani Bay, anchoring at its head, near the 
wal iiimes, about dark, haviug made 9S miles from Seattle. We went 
Bshore and spent the evening with Mr, Jones, who has charge of these 
'nines. At one time, some twenty years ago, BellingUam Bay supplied 
8an Francisco with much of its coal, but now the miuea of Seattle and 
^aDcouver Isiaud are found preferable, so that Bellingham Bay is iu 
a measure down. Also at the time of the Fraser Kiver gold-mine ex- 
citement, a town close by, called Whatcom, rose to importance, now it is 
comparatively abandoned : a» also Fort Bellinghpm, now no longer occu- 
PiM. Bellingham Bay is oii!y 18 miles south of our national boundary ; 
"* lalitnde, therefore, is 48° 42' north ; yet we found apple and pear or- 
cbards bearing profusely of excellent ripe fruit, aud had assurances that 
F-icbfs and cherries ripened perfectly, as well as all kinds of berriea. 
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We lay in Bellingham Bay that night,' and at daylight of Wednesday 
steamed for San Juan Island, made somewhat famons in the boiindai^ 
controversy. This island is the most westerly of a large group of islands, 
all of which were involved in the same controversy, viz : Decatur, 
Blakely, Lopez, Shaw, Orcas, San Joan, &c. All are high, rocky, cov- 
ered with a dense growth of pine4ind cedar, with very few settlements, 
and seemingly with bat little land fit for cultivation. At one time, 
about 1858, both parties claimed this group, and citizens of both were 
on San Juan Island, claiming titles to land, and demanding protection 
of their respective governments. But recently, under the Washington 
treaty, this case was submitted to the Emperor of Germany, who awarded 
the whole group to us. Pending this settlement, we had a small garri- 
son on the south end of San Juan, and the British had a similar garrison 
at the north end, but the moment the award was made, both parties 
withdrew their garrisons, and now San Juan is only occupied by a few 
farmers and sheep ranches, and by a company engaged in burning 
lime. 

The present national boundary is now well defined and well under- 
stood. It runs from Georgia Sound, on the north, down the De Haro 
Straits, and out to sea through the Straits ofFucai 

Our course from Bellingham Bay lay north of Cypress Island, through 
Obstruction Pass, between Blakely and Shaw, and all around San Juan 
Island. We did not land, because therie wasr no public property on the 
island; and now that all controversy has ended the island has ceased to 
be an object of interest or curiosity. la a military sense the island or 
group of islands, known as San Juan is of no value. All the channels 
are so wide that artillery would be of no use, and ships of the largest 
class can go anywhere or everywhere. The only possible use of any of 
these would be to make a harbor of refuge, and our commerce there- 
abouts is so small that we need not contemplate such a harbor till the 
necessity arises, and that will be many years hence. 

From San Juan we ran for Victoria, Vancouver Island. This town 
or city is on a small snug harbor at the southeast end of Vancouver Isl- 
and ; is the capital of British Columbia, embracing the islands of the 
coast and all that part of British America west of Manitoba. This now 
constitutes p irt of the Dominion of Canada. We anchored in this snag 
harbor, which contained but few vessels, and little to indicate a basy 
commerce. We landed at the wharf of the Hudson Bay Company, at 
which was a large warehouse, and above and around it has grown the 
city of Victoria, with regular streets, and a population of four or five 
thousand inhabitants. When the gold-mines of Fraser Biver and Cari- 
boo were prosperous, the city was much larger, but now it seems to have 
settled down to its normal state, and people complained of dull times. 

We found our consul, Mr. Francis, an old gentleman of great intelU 
gence, recently restored to a place held by him during our civil war 
We visited his family, and then drove out into the country about a mil< 
to a handsome country mansion known as the government house, to cal 
on the governor (Richards), who received us with great courtesy. H< 
is from Brockville, Canada, has been recently appointed, and his wif< 
is a lady of Pittsburgh. He is familiar with our country and people ; s< 
much so, that it was difllcult to regard him as a foreigner. He presented 
us to his wife and children, showed us through the house and grounds 
and insisted on our dining with them at 7 p. m. Having accepted, w< 
then took a drive in carriages through and about Victoria — the houses 
grounds, and gardens as much like similar towns in the State of Nev 
York as possible — and then drove by an excellent McAdam road five mile^ 



to the navy-yard, which is on another bay to the west, known as Esqni- 
manlt, but universally pronounced Sqniraault. Thia bay is simply per- 
fect;large, coinmodious,and having a depth of water tbut will admit the 
largestsbips on earth. Oae naturally wonders that Victoria should have 
,been bnilt on its small harbor, admitting only at low-tide of vessels of 
twelve or fourteen feet draught, with>a bay and harbor gnch as Esqni- 
'manlt only three miles olf, equally snug, but able to admit ships of any 
size; but Victoria was a Hudson Bay post, meant for canoes and small 
boata, and when the discovery of gold at Fraser River brought the first 
influx of ships, they naturally clustered about the Hudson Bay post. 
Koff, however, the English Oovernment has selected the harbor of Esqui- 
maalt as their navy-yard and as the headquarters of their Pacific fleet. 

We reached the wharf abont four p. m., in the midst of a heavy rain, 
and saw five large war-vessels at anchor, one of which, the Shah, of 
(1,(10(1 tons, was the tiagship of Admiral De Horsey. Being so near him, 
I tboQght it might be misconstrued if I did not call, so we took a shore- 
boat, pulled off, and boarded the Shah. It was raining hard, and was not 
tack a day as a sailor likes to show his ship ; but I introduced myself to 
tlieofhcer of the deck, and was soon ushered to the cabin of the ad- 
miral. Though entirely taken by surprise, he manifested every disposi- 
lioD to extend every possible courtesy. He showed mo his ship, and 
ilwffged me to prolong the visit so as to accept of proffered hospitality ; 
IflDt this was impossible. We staid on board abont an hour ; and as I 
Itad to start, he insisted on my taking his barge to go ashore, which of 
Worse I did. As we left the ship he saluted me with fifteen guns. We 
drove back to Victoria in the evening, and dined with the governor at 
Tp.in., prolonging our visit well into the uiglit, when we returned to 
■ onrowu cutter. 

Victoria and Eaquimault are better harbors for commercial and war 
purposes than any we have near the Straits of t'uca; but I am sure we 
jibonld cease to regard England or her colonies as enemies, or likely 
I to become so. We havecommou interests and a common destiny; both 
ire engaged in peopling and civilizing the west coast of America, and 
tliere is ample room fur both as rivals. To quarrel would be suicidal to 
Mcb. The governor tliinks the Canadian Dominion is committed to 
the Gonstrnction of a Northern FaciGc Kailroad ; said that surveys have 
lieen made and work actually begun at both ends, and that the English 
Sovernmeut will aid the euterjirise. I am sure sach a road will bo in 
the interest of the whole world, and I wish them success. 

Vancouver Island is very large ; similar in geology and geography to 
San Juan ; rocky, covered with forests of pine, cedar, tir, hemlock, &c., 
"ith undergrowth of maple, alder, and ferns ; occasionally open glades 
give a chance for farms and grazing ; sheep do very well, and the same 
fiuits that flourish on the mainland are found here. I understood that 
the total white popnlation of British Columbia does not exceed twelve 
M fifteen thoue^and, with thirty thousand Indiana, These are fishermen 
Wil hunters, who support themselves, and are universally peaceful. 

On Thursday early we steamed across the Straits of Fuca — here IS 
miles wide — to a singular harbor known as Port Angeles, behind 
IlWakwalpr of gravel and drift raised by the strong current of the 
straits. This is on the sonth or American side; has a lighthouse and 
Miall village ; aft'ords an admirable harbor, but nothing else. Further 
«8tward is another similar harbor with its light-house and a flshiu] 
"Hlage, known as Sew Uungeness. 

We simply entered each of these harbors without anchoring, and 
i>Toci.'prleil insiile of I'rotcclion Island close by Point Wilson, and en 
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tered Port TowDSbeml. Tbo town is at tlie mouth of tLia Iiay, ami tli< 
fort 19 at the bottom of the buy, rcvergiujr the usual order of thingsi 
The bay itself is about live miles deep, aad three miles across at III 
entrance — too large for a commodious harbor; yet, being more Bhalloff 
or less deep than the average bays of this wonderful sound, it affordg 
good anchorage. 

We first ran to the military post, wbich has a good wharf, at whJctt 
\re lay, aud from which we walked up to see tbe quarters. This at 
present is the only military post on Pnget Sound, ttsually garrisoneil 
by one company, but now without auy garrison, wbich is off with GeQ- 
eral Howard. The poRt Btmply consists of five bnildioga facing the 
bay for officers' quarters, a barracks for soldiers ou one flank, and a 
hospital on the other. The location was made before the civil war, 
and was determined by the fact that Point Wilaou is without fresb water, 
whereas the present site has good springs. 

The town of PortTownahend is without fresh water, and depends ou 
raiU'Cisterus. 

At present the military post can exercise no infiuence whatever in 
case of war. To prevent vessels of war entering Admiralty Sound tfl 
the south would require three forts with rifled artillery of the longest 
range,' viz, Point Wilson and the Island Point opposite protecting the 
bay, and a third ou Wbidby Island at Admiralty Head. Even these- 
are so far apart that no vessel would hositat« to pass in ; besides whicb, 
they could pass around Wbidby Island by Deception Pdss (the same 
route no went), necessitating further fortifications there. But I sup- 
pose it will hardly be necessary to undertake sucb expensive forts to 
guard against danger so remote and so unlikely. 

At various periods there have been forts or simply soldiers quartered 
at San Juan, Bellingham Bay, Port Townshend, and Steilaooom. Nm 
theonlyestablishmeut is the one described at the foot of Port Towusend. 
So far as war-use is concerned, even this might be dispensed with ; but 
I suppose the part of wisdom will be to let well enough alone till time 
demoDStrates some further necessity. 

Port Townshend as a commercial place is well enough. It is the lint 
bay with good anchorage for a vessel after having passed the Straits of 
Fuca ou the south or American side. There are, and will continue, the 
custom-house and necessary town ; but in a military sense it amonnU 
to little. 

After visiting the post we returned to Port Townshend and anchored 
off the town, We went ashore in a small boat, visited the collector, 
Mr. Webster, and spent the evening at his house. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and tbe wind blew a gale. About midnight, with difficulty, in & 
heavy sea, we got off to the cutter, and started for the head of the 
sound. Our route lay up Admiralty Inlet, a wide, deep sea-channcAt 
for thirty miles, till we were abreast of the town of Seattle, wheu M 
turned behind Vashou Island and through the narrows till we were 
abreast of Steilacoom. £ did intend to laud there, but the rain and 
wind were heavy, and we continued on to Olympia. This is the caplNl 
of Washington Territory; is at the head of Puget Sound, t. c, at the 
extremity of the bay which is farthest south. 

Strange to say, this town, the most considerable of that regionjM 
three miles from deep water, when there are hundreds of places with 
ten and twenty fathoms of water within a dozen miles. Our cutter 
coald not go, at half-tide, nearer than two miles; but the site v$A 
chosen in the old Hudson Bay times, when the sound was navigated b^ 
Anchoring the cutter, we took our flunl leave, and pnl' 
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aahore in a small boat, and put np at the Pacific Hotel ; thence pro- 
ceeding to the goreruor's office we found bim, (Governor Ferry,) and 
many friends, with whom we passed the afternoon and evening. 

^Tie towu has many pleasant residences, but the business part seemed 
dull. A river (Dea Chutes) pnts into the bay there, on which are many 
large saw-mills, and there is a town connected therewith called Tum- 
water. Lumber is the chief business of Olympia, if not of all Pnget 
Sound, The cjuautity of timber is simply infinite, and the facilities for 
loading and canyiug are so great that I doubt not this trade will grow 
and x^'ospei' for years. Timber and lumber are carried to all couutriea 
bordering the Paciflc Ocean, including China, Japan, and Auatralin, 
tboagb San Francisco is the great market- 
On our map there is a railroad laid down from a place on the Sorth 
Pacific, called Tenino, to Olympia, fifteen niilea. It has been graded, 
bnt is not yet bnilt, so we had to go by stage. We started at 5 a, m. 
yesterday (Saturday) morning. The road was all the way through a 
pine forest, some of the trees 200 feet high, 8 feet at the stump, and 
straight as an arrow. AIL the country bordering Puget Sound is sim- 
ilarly wooded, and in time will be valuable. We reached Tenino at 7.-30 
a. m., and at 8.30 the train arrived from Tacoma; at 1 p, m, we were 
B.t Kalama, and last evening at 6 p. m. were bade in Portland. 

During my absence some gentlemen of this city had arranged for a 
public reception, which I had to undergo; and I confess I have a high 
opinion of the people of this country, hiaving experienced their hospi- 
tality on a former occasion, and by reason of the fact that many of the 
most enterprising men were of the old California class of lSi9, 

Portland is, of course, the center of this region. It is a city which 
in all respects will compare favorably with any of the same size in 
■A,merica. It is the headquarters of the department, but the absence of 
ite commander. General Howard, mates it rather dull to the few olBcers 
remaining. 

In coming down the Columbia from Walla Walla, our boat was be- 
lated, so that I could not stop at Fort Vancouver. It has no garrison 
•low, because all are off with General Howard. Still I will go down to- 
iQorrow, Monday, to inspect, and return on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday morning we start for San Francisco, overland. There 
■•s a good line of steamers, which the traveling public usually take, but 
l^ want to see the country, and therefore goby land, the greater part by 
^tage, requiring two days and three nights in the coach. Reaching San 
Francisco about October7,I will come straight to Washington, ordelay 
K^by the way, according to the necessity. 

In my judgment the coast country of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
^ton Territory will grow and develop without much assistance from 
B military, except in case of foreign war, which is simply improbable. 
1, especially along the western slope of the Kocky Moantains, 
lere will be a constant pressure and collision of oar white settlers with 
i Domadic Indians, which will necessitate the use of the troops for 
, y years. 

i Therefore the i)roblera here lies from Fort Colville on the north to 
* ■ S on the south, much of which I have personally seen, and will 
[fore impart uiy views and instructions to General Howard's stalf 
(, and to General McDowell in San Francisco. 
[ believe, when General Howard returns with the troops he took to 
e the Sez Perces, there will be enough, especially if Congress will, 
B they should, increase the strength of the companies. The Army now 
8 enough officers, regiments, and companies, bnt the companies are too 
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small. In no event sliould a company fall below fifty private*, WC 
the President should have power, at his discretion, to increase thenoan 
her of privates to one hundred, in companies exposed ta danger. 

I believe a bill coald be framed in halt' a dozen words, repealing mm 
clauses of the K«vised Statutes, which would accomplish this resalt; 
would nevgr in any probable emergency increase the grand aggregate 
above thirty thousand, or increase the cost ten per cent, above present 



I see many of the newspapers nrge an increase of the Regular Armj 
We don't ask it — but we do want what we have to be efBcieut for 
It is not so now, and can only be made so by iucreauiug the uumbeit 
privates; the cheapest and best fortightiug. lu case you have an 
communication to make to the coming called session, I make the abov 
suggestion, and if you choose you may say that such is my opinion. 

The general impression in the country is that we want the Arm 
increased for selfish ends. It is not so ; and I believe I express the gei 
eral sense of the profession. We are wilhng that the Army should b 
kept down to the lowest limit demanded by the interests of the nation 
but we don't want it crippled and made ridicalous. We need fightini 
men, "musket*," private soldiers, and not any more ofQcers. When 
company is ordered to do any worli, I want to know that it has flftj o 
one hundred mnskets; and not ten or hfteeu as now. The sick, ttH 
cooks, and detailed men are the same for a company of twenty live 
for a hundred ; but take out ten such from a company of twenty-five, i 
amounts to destruction ; whereas, in a company of one hundred, ten 
be spared and yet enough will be left for a respectable fight. 

I expect to be at Washington before Congress can get to work, bat i 
not, the above covers all that occurs to me now. 

I inclose with this a map, which will enable you to trace my course, 
you feel sntBctenc interest to follow it. 
With great respect, yours trulv, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 

Hon. Geo. W. McOeaby, 

Secretary of War, Waskiiigton, D. G. 



Washington, D. C, October 31, 1S77. 

Deae Sir : Qaving recently returned from a tour of the Northm 
occupying four mouths, -during which I wrote you semi-official lett«l 
which I find entered on the official letter-hook, I feel constrained to ' 
plete the series, so that all, taken together, will make a whole. 

As described in my last, dated Portland, Oreg., September 30, m 
party was composed of my two aids, Colonels Poe and Bacon, and in 
. son, Thomas E. Sherman, and we were stopping at the Clarendon. 

On Monday morning, October ], we took the regular ferry-boat ft 
Port Vancouver, twelve miles down the Willamette, and eight miles 
the Columbia, on the north bank of the river. This is one of the he< 
stations of the Army. We succeeded to it from the Hudson Bay Col 
pany in 1848, aud the principal buildings were erected under the supe 
vision of Quartermaster Ingalls, soou after the Mexican war, when qns 
termasters had more generous notions than now. The post consiata 
a quartermaster's depot, an arsenal, and barracks for four corapauift 
with a handsome row of ofBeers' qiuirters, with suitable and liberal 



tervals, improved by gardens and ornamental shrubbery. The builders 
Ottliis post are also entitled to the credit of sparing on the parade- 
gronrid many of the native pines, so majestic and beautiful. The gar- 
rison consists of the band of tlie Twenty-first Infantry, and a small de- 
tschment of sick men left behind when the garrison was withdrawn to 
take part iu the Nez Perci; war, General Sully in command. 

Fort Vancouver has fuiailed its destiny as a fort, and is now merely 
lield as a reserve post and depot of supplies, for wbicL it is admirably 
adapted, being on ttie Oohimbia Hirer, wliicU is aud must always cou- 
lione to ho tlie main cbannel of comniutncarion inland. The post arse- 
nal and depot are all in good order, needing liothing but ordtuary re- 
pairs. 

On Tuesiiay we relumed to Portland by boat, and on Wednesday, 
October 3, began our trip, overland, to San Francisco. Here Lieut. H. 
T. Hammond, a graduate of West Point of tbe last cliias, joined the 
party, having volunteered, while on futlongb, for the Nez Perc6 war. 
We eroased the Willamette to the east bank, whei ewe took cars for 
Boaeburg, 200 miles. TLe road is a ^ood one, aud the cars made about 
tventy miles an hour j passing due south, up the valley of the Willa- 
mette, well populated, with many towns aud niucli cultivated country. 
Tliis valley eontiiins the principal cities, towns, and population of the 
State of Oregon ; chief among them Salem, Albany, and Eugene City. 
I From the latter cily the railroad ascending by a grade one of the 
biancbes of the Willamette, passes the summit and descends through 
a heavily -wooded ravine to the waters of the Umpqua, and crosses that 
stream by a bridge to the town of Koseburg. Here the railroad termi- 
I imtes, and we found a stagecoach ready with six horses to continue the 
jonmey. It was eight o'clock at night and very dark and rainy when 
we started from Rotieburg with seven passengers inside and three oat- 
1 side. We were not many miles outside of town when the driver inti- 
I mated that he had a heavy hill to pull up, and it would help his team if 
ve would walk. Having overcome that hill, others succeeded, aud the 
, rain still falling made the road slippery ; the leading team fell, breaking 
the Bplinter-bar. This had to be lashed and spliced by the dim light of 
the stage-lantern, which lost us nearly an hour of time. In the second 
Blage, about midnight, the driver, mistaking the position of a new bridge 
across a mill-race, drove his leaders square into the race, the banks of 
which were so steep and deep that he had to unhitch and lead the horses J 
out at some distance up the race. This lost nearly another hour of time, J 
and when daylight came we were nearly three hours behind i>chedule-J 
time. , . 

During the day of Thursday the road reached the valley of Kogn« 
fiiver, where the road was better, aud we made good time, reacbinM 
Jacksonville in the late afteruoon. In and aronnd Jacksonville is a 
fine body of farm iug land well cultivated and seemingly very productive. 
from Jacksonville the road Ibllows a fork of Kogue River by an excel- 
lent road for about twenty-tive miles, where it begins the ascent of Sis- . 
Idfou Mountain; a long, difficult asceut. Reaching the summit near 
Kiiduight of a black night we descended by a toriuous mounts in-roadfj 
"t a rate calculated to try the nerves of prudent men; but the drivcrfl 
Was equal to the work, and delivered as safely at the station acrosl 
the boundary-line between Oregon and California. 

We reached the town of Yreka in the night, and when daylight broke, 
Shasta JVlountain, covered with snow, was iu full view. This is a peak, 
'olcanic in appearance, of the same general form as Mount Hood in 
Oregon, surely one of the grandest mountains in the world. Ttie road ■ 
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bears aroand this moantain to the waters of a tribatary of the Sacra- 
mento ; winding aboat among the mountains by a well-constmcted road 
which we followed all day, into the night, when we crossed Pitt River 
by a ferry; and about one o'clock the same night we also crossed the 
Sacramento Eiver by a ferry, reaching the railroad-station at Beading 
about 1.30 a. m. of Saturday. The whole distance from Koseburg to 
Beading is 275 miles. 

North of the Siskiyou Mountain we had constant rain and mad, but 
south of it was dust, where there had not been a drop of rain for seven 
months. During the whole distance the road was so rough that deep 
was impossible, and we Were of course delighted to find that Maj. B. P. 
Hammond, hearing by telegraph from his son of our approach, had come 
up from San Francisco with a special car for our accommodation. We 
were all asleep when the train started, and did not awake till aroused by 
friends in Marysville. We reached Sacramento at 10 a. m., and re- 
mained there till 3 p. m., when our car was hitched to the train for Yal- 
lejo, which we reached at 6 p. m., thence by boat to San Francisco, by 
9 p. m. of Saturday, October 6. 

We remained in San Francisco until the 12th, during which time I 
was in telegraphic communication with* the War Department, and in 
daily communication with General McDowell, commanding the Military 
Division of the Pacific. 

Having concluded all business, we took the regular train for the East 
Saturday morning, the 13th of October; reached Saint Louis Thursday, 
the 18th, and Washington October 22, 1877. 
With great respect, I am, truly yours, 

W. T. SHEBMAN, 

Oeneral 

Hon, Geo. W. McCrary, 

Secretary of War, Washington^ Z>. C 



REPORT OF COL. 0. M. POE, 

U. S. ENGINEERS, 
AIDE-DE-OAMI' TO (lENELlAL \V. T. SHERMAN. 



Headijuaktebs Abmy of the United States, 

Washington, D. C, December 1, 18(7. 
Sir : In accordance with' your instructions, I have the honor to sub- 
mit herewith a revised copy of notes made by me while acoompanyiDg 
you on a tour through the northwestern portion of our territory, during 
July, August, September, and the early days of October, 1877. 

These notes were kept in diary form, aftd make no pretension to more 
than a fair account of what occurred. The rapid rate of travel contem- 
plated, and the various modes of coDTeyanee which that intention iu- 
v-olved, rendered it unadviaable to attempt to carry with ns any instra- 
tnents or appliances with a view to the formation of ao "itinerary," or 
the collectiou of data of a scientific character, and by your direction no 
such attempt was made. 

I have considered the tour as beginning at Saint Paul, Minn,, and 
ending at San Francisco, because of the general familiarity with and 
knowledge of the portions omitted. Althongh I have reduced it some- 
■vvhat, yet the diary is necessarily lengthy, because of the great distances 
Covered by it. Any attempt at further condeusatiou would eliminate 
^ny little value it may now possess. As it stands, it may possibly be 
ot some use, as indicative of what may be done in the movement and 
<STiplDyment of troops in the region traversed. 

It includes the journey from Saint Paul to Bismarck, by railroad; 
ftt)m Bismarck, by steamboat, to the mouth of the Little Bighorn (Fort 
Onster), and back to the Yellowstone ; from the month of the Bighorn, 
"Via the north or left bank of the Yellowstone, to Fort Ellis; from Fort 
Ellis to the Yellowstone National Part and return ; from Fort Ellis, via 
Beleua, to Fort Bentou aud back to Helena; from Helena, via Missoula, 
tie Saint Regis Borgia and Ooeur D'Al^ne Hivers, Coeur D'Al^ne Mis- 
sion, Spokane Bridge, and Spokane Falls, to Walla Walla ; from Walla 
^"alla to Portland, Oreg.; from Portland to Puget Sound and Belling- 
ham Bay and return; and, finally, from Portland to San Francisco; a 
total distance of more than four thousand miles. 

Accompanying the diary is a series of maps to illustrate it. They are 
"othing more than an adaptation of existing maps, with the routes and 
^'am ping-places indicated upon them. 

There are only a few matters which are deemed of sufficient interest 
to warrant a reference to them in this communication. They are: 

Ist. The necessity for a shorter and better route than that now trav- 
eled between Fort Ellis and Fort Custer. 

2d. The advisability of re-opening, as a practicable wagon-ronte, that 
l><Mtion of the Mullan road between Missoula and Spokane Bridge. 
3d. The more general use of small blockhouses at our frontij 



4tb. Tbe establish meat of a strong military post in the vicioity of the 
outlet of Ctcnr d'Alene Lake. 

5th. The general encouragement by the military aiithoritiea, of rail—* 
roarl oonstractioD in and immigratiou into the vast esCeut of anoccupiedj 
region in the far Northwest. 

I am aware that these matters bare already engaged your attention, 
and only refer to tbem in this categorical way, in order to segregate 
them. 

r am, general, very respectfully, vonr obedient servant, 

O. M. POE, 
Ai'U-de-Camp. 
General W. T. Sdersiah, 

Commaniiing United Suites Armij. 



copy OF MEMORANDA MVUE BY O. M. POE. COLONEL. A. D. C. ETC, WHILE 
ACCOMPANYING QKNEIJAL W. T. SHKKMAN ON A TRIP FROM THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, DURING THE MO.VTMS OF JULr, 
AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, IB?7. 

July 7 {Saturdaif). — At 8 a. m, the party, cousistiug of General Sher- 
man, his son Thomas Bwing Sherman, Col. J. M. Baeon, A. D. U., and 
myself, left Saint Paul via the Saint Paul and Dulutb Railroad, for the 
junction with the Northern PaciUu Hailroad, using the "business-car" of 
the latter road, which hatl been courteously [ilaced at tbe General's dis- 
posal. We were accompanied by General Terry, Jlaj. B. (J. Card, quar- 
termaster, Capt. E. W. Smith, A. I>. 0. to General Terry, Lieut. H. G. 
Sickel, Seventh (Javalry, and General Williamson, Commissioner of tbe 
General Laud Office. 

At 3 p. m., our car having been switched upon the Northern Pacific 
Itoad and attached to tbe regular wester u-bou nil train, we fairly started 
for Bismarck, the western (iireseni) terminus of the road. General 
Williamson left us at the junction for his destination, Duluth. We had 
dined at Hinckley, and reached Brainerd, at the crossing of theAIiasis- 
sippi Kiver, for eupper. 

July 8. — Travelling all night we found ourselves for breakfast at Fargo, 
the crossing of the Bed Ulver of the North. This being Sunday, when 
no regular passenger-trains are run, our car was attached to a freight- 
train, and we proceeded ; Lieutenant Sickel left us at Jamestown (Porq 
Seward,) where we dined for his station, Fort Totten, 80 miles north. 
After a further ride of nearly 100 miles across the " Coteau de Missouri" 
without seeing a tree, we reached Bismarck at about 5 p. m., where for 
the first time in my life I saw the Missouri Kiver. 

For mnch of tbe distance from Saint Paul to Brainerd the road passes, 
througli forests of scrub oak and tamarack. The soil is not of the besC 
quality, and the region is unattractive. From Brainerd to Fargo there 
is said to be much good country, with some remarkably fine farms, but 
as we passed during the night I could not verify these statements by 
actual observation. For the entire distance across the "Coteau" the soil. 
is much better than I hud snpiioscd, and with a sufiicient snpply 
moisture is susceptible of the highest cultivation. 

July 0. — Breakfasted at 7 a. m., and at 8 started for the landing, : 
miles distant, where we transferred to the steamer Eosebud,_ 
Grant Marsh, master. A steamer from Fort A. Lincoln was to hty 
met us at y a, m., for tlie purpose of taking us to that jiost. but it 




nearly twelve o'clock dooii before it reached a point a quarter of a mile 
below where the Rosebud was takiug on freight, having been four 
Aowrji in making the four miles, against the strong current. Going on 
hoard of her, we easily made the run down stream to the post in a few 
minutes — less than half an hour. The post waa in command of Maj. 
J. G. Tllford. Seventh Cavalry. We fully inspected the post, and at 4J 
1>. ri. were glad to lake the Bosebud, which had dropped down for us, 
ftad after making a landing at Bismarck, at T p. m, stiirtisd on our jour- 
QGj up the river. 

At Fort Liucola we first encountered the Mipsouri River musqaitoes 
in all their glory. They appeared in clonda and were annoyiup beyond 
deseription. We lunched at Major Tilfurd's, and although there was 
netting at all the windows and doora, we found it difficult to eat. 

Jtily 10. — Making good progress up the Missouri. Beached the land- 
i ri g at Fort Stevenson at 4J p. m., and after discharging some freight, 
ecfcntinned the journey. Beds of lignite were frequently seen exposed 
<^ri the sides of the bluffs. At SJ p. lu., passed the Mandan village and 
^crt Berthold agency. The village is pecaliar, in that the Indians live 
* *i hilts, the roofs of which are composed of earth thrown up in a domi- 
*i«*l form. It is said that the village has not changed, either in location 
**»r appearance, since visited by Lewis and Clarke, in 1801. The point 
** pon which it is situated projects boldly into the river, and seems to be 
*^^imposed of material so hard as to resist the impact and erosive action 
^>f a very swift cnrrentwhich impinges' directly upon and sweeps around 
^^ with very great force. 

The scenery along the river is remarkable for its uniformity and 
v^ionotony. An occasional shrub upon the protected side of a hill, and 
^^iottouwoods and willows on the low grounds, with a ver>' infrequent 
iccurrence of ash, hackberry, and box-elder trees, constitute the foliage, 
"ild roses are seen on the lowlands, and the hills are well covered with 
The erosive Action of the weather has exposed the stratification, 
hich is marked by horizontal layers of varied color and degrees of 
iardness. 
July 11. — Slowly steaming up the river, which h:is a curreut so swift 
itofrequentlybringusdown toarateof speed which tries our patience. 
July 12, — Con tinning our slow progress up the river we finally reached 
'ort Buford at about 8J p. m., or 73^ hours, including all stops, after 
aving Bismarck, 303 miles distant, and this is a much better trip than 
le average. We looked around the post in company with General W. B. 
;azen, commandiug, Situated as it is on the left bank of the Missouri, 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Yellowstone, it has a direct and im- 
portant bearing upon the question of the successful navigation of the 
latter and the supply of the troops in the Upper Yellowstone and Big- 
born regions. It makes a convenient depot at which to accumulate 
SDpplies, which may be hurried forward whenever the stage of water in 
the Yellowstone will admit. Tiie hay in this region seems to be very 
fine, and in the po.st garden we s;iw fine looking corn, potatoes, and 
other vegetables. 

From the force at Fort Buford a guard of ten men, under command 
of Lieutenant Penney, Sixth Infantry, was obtained to accompany ua to 
the end of our steam boat- trip. 

July 13. — At 3 a. m. the Bosebiid drew out from Buford, and headed 
ap the Yellowstone; the scenery along which during the whole day 
greatly resembled that along the Missouri, but the bluffs partook more 
And more of the nature of the Bad Lands, The channels of the river 
were good, but the currents were swifter than in the Missouri, and our 
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progress coirespondiDgly slower. 'At 10 p. m. -ve were compelled to tie 
up to the bank and wait for daylight, at Conlson'a Island, distant from 
Fort Buford, by steam boatmen's eBtioiate, aboat 80 miles. 

July'li. — Left CouIsod's Island at 3^ a, m., gradually clearing oaraelves 
of the terrible plngne of muBquitoes which had annoyed us so greatly 
from the time of our arrival at Bismarck, and culminated at Buford, 
Why they shoald diminish in number and rapacity as the Yellowstone 
is ascended is a problen^ which remains for the entomologists to solve. 
We were only interested in getting rid of them. The river was fn- 
queutly so divided by islanda that the resulting channels were somewhat 
confusing, yet the stage of water was so good as to render the naviga- 
tion comparatively easy. In the forenoon a high wind sprung np,iiid 
when the course of the river was such as to bring as " head iDto" it, it 
had'SufBcieut force to materially impede our progress.. 

At 6 p. m. we arrived at Glendive Creek, where we found a detach- 
ment of thirteen men of Lhe Second aud Seventh Cavalry, nnder com- 
mand of Lient.'E. J. McClernand, of the Second Cavalry. General Miles, 
with an escort of eight men, had left on horseback, twohonrs before our 
arrival, going up the river on the north bank. 

During the day there occurred a flue opportunity to observe the prob- 
able cause of the red color of some of the strata. At a point on tbe 
left bank of the river where it had been worn away, leaving ahlaff 
almost perpendicular and abont 100 feet in height, the stratification was 
well exposed. The bluff was cut by lateral ravines extending a short 
distance back from the river, aud at the immediate margin cutting down 
to the water's edge. The upper stratum of liguite was thus iuterrupted, 
aud at some time its edges must have been exposed along thera vines, and 
liable to take fire from any sufficient cause, such as the bnrniug pnurio 
or Are designedly applied directly to them. For a distance of some 40 
or 50 feet horizontally from the sides of the ravines the lignite has dis- 
appeared, and the red formation has taken its pface, extending, how- 
ever, to the top of the bluff. But at the end of that distance the lignite 
appears in its full thickness, aud the superincumbent mass is no longer 
red. The inference is quite natural that the stratum of lignite took fire 
at the exposed edges, burned inward, as indicated by its absence, aud by 
the beat of combustion "burned" the overlying mass of earth, the iron 
in it forming the coloring matter. 

Below is a section showing the present appcarnnce of the bluff in the 
neighborhood of oue of the lateral ravines: 




Surfao 
Top ofieamd bfd of lignite exposed atmrface of tealer. 

July 15. — We contiuued under way all night. At about 2 a. m. ** 
overhauled the steamer Key West, and took on board Gieneral J^''*^ 
who had caught up with and taken passage on her. At 7 a. m. stoppt^ 
at an island near Cabin Creek for wood. The wiud again rose andUe* 
a stiff breeze, which detained us until 4 p. m ; but we took advanUfi* 
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of the detentioa to cut and take on board a large supply of \Tood, which 
«'as obtained from the " horse- wood '' of au ludiau enoampmeul and 
'"'inter corral. This wood is sought for by steatnboatmeu because dry, 
and therefore burns readily. Duriug our stay at this point Lieut. Ed- 
w-ard Magnire, United States Engineers, visited the general. He was 
a liassenger on a steamer bound down, and was requested by the geu- 
eral to report our progress. 

July 16. — At 2 a. m. met the steamer Tidal Wave and took on board 
X^ientenant Baldwin, fifth Infantry. At about daylight we passed 
"VVolf Bapids, where an attempt is being made by Lieutenant Magnire 
to improve the channel, the funds for the purpose being supplied by the 
^^aarterm aster's Department. Soon afterwartl we passed the mouth of 
I*owder Kiver, and later surmounted Buffalo Uapids with some difU- 
culty, and reached the cantonment at the month of Tongue lUver at 
st.boQt 6 p. m. / 

July 17. — In the morning General Sherman, General Terry, General 
jVIiles, and myself drove to the new post bt^iug bnilt under the superiu- 
t«adence of Captain Heintzelmau, of the Quartermaster'a Department, 
'^bere the plans and grounds were inspected. The site selected is on 
^ '* bench " above the highest indications of river-Hoods, and about 1^ 
niiles above the month of Tongue Biver. The plana provide for com- 
fjlete sets of quarters for six companies of oavairy and five companies 
<jf infantry, with all their adjuncts for a permanent post. 

The quarters are arranged in an irregular hexagon of (!0 feet x SOOx 
SOO X 200 X 875 X S75, Good water is readily obtained by sinkiut,' 
^rtvells to a depth of 15 to 2if feet. 

^^^ The "cantonment'' is much nearer the mouth of Tongue Kiver. It is 

^^■nilt of Cottonwood logs, to accommodate sixteen companies of infantry ; 

^^P^well supplied with quartermaster and commissary store-houses. 

water from the river is supplied to the cantonment by water-carts. 

The cantonment is built facing an open qnadraogleof about 150 x2lM> 
jards. The quarters, though rude, are comfortable, except during 
eavy rain-storms, wheu the water tinds its way through the flat 
irthen covering. 
i The buildings at the neic post are all of frame (lialloou) covered with 
wingles, and will be more roomy and better ventilated, but colder in 
PlDtdT and warmer in summer. 

I It woe suggested that the new post be placed in a better condition 
br defense by a small force, by building a blockhouse at each of the 
J lutersectiona of the four long sides of the hexagon. The garrisou 
8 iu command of Maj. George Gibson, Fifth Infantry, and was com- 
ged of a portion of that regiment. 
fjtilp 18. — At Cantonment Tongne Biver all day, At O.J p. m. the 
fifth Infantry was reviewed by the General, at which there were present 
bar companies on foot, and four companies mounted on captured In- 
Hau ponies. During the ceremonies General Sherman presented to 
Rfftaia enlisted men, entitled to them, medals of honor, for gallantry tu 
takttle. The mounted companies presented a motley appearance, but 
^ve the impression of great efficiency, especially in the rapidity of their 
■ovements as skirmishers. During a skirmish-drill blank cartridges 
Ittre fired without in the least disturbing the ponies, and it would seem 
aiat if possible to get a sufficient number of ponies it would be well to 
mount upon them the greater portion of the infantry serving in this re- 
gion, since their ability to go without other food tiian the grass found 
here, together with their great endurance, would warrant dispensiug 
nrlth forage trains. 
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At about lOJ p. m. we again got under way, but upon reacbing tb^ 
upper landing (that used for the new post) tied up for the night- 
Major Bartlett with two companies of the Eleventh Infantry had been 
taken on board at Tongue Biver for transportation to the mouth of Lit- 
tle Bighorn. 

July 19. — After an early start and without incident we passed the 
mouth of the Rosebud, at 4 p. m., and at 11 p. m. tied up for the night. 
Whilst in the neighborhood of the Kosebud, the events of last summer 
were topics of conversation, as it was from their camp just below the 
mouth of that stream that the Seventh Cavalry started on the march 
which culminated in Custer's disastrous fight of the 25tli June, 1876, on 
the Little Bighorn. 

July 20 — Continuously under way from daylight until 10 p. m. 

July 21. — Resumed our voyage at daylight, and reached Pease City 
at 10 a. m. Fort Pease (old), situated about 5 miles below the mouth 
of the Bighorn, remains in name only. The stockade has been used for 
fuel by steamboats, and for camp-fires. A couple of miles below the 
site of Fort Pease we first encountered rapids which the steamer could 
not surmount with her own power, and a line was taken ashore^ manned 
by the crew and soldiers. With their assistance the steamer worked 
her way up the rapids. While engaged at this the men started up, on 
the south side of the river, a buffalo-calf, the first that we had seen. 
It galloped off in an ungainly manner, much to our disappointment, for 
it looked as though it would not have been bad eating. 

Pease City, situated about 2 miles below the mouth of the Bighorn, 
is composed of two log huts, an exceedingly small " block-house," a 
small corral, and a vegetable-garden in which was seen growing a fine 
promise of potatoes, corn, cabbage, and oats. At 12 J p. m. we entered 
the mouth of the Bighorn River. This retained the characteristics of the 
Yellowstone, while the latter, above the junction, was apparently clear; 
indeed, it seemed to us that the Bighorn was really the upper part of 
the Yellowstone. After making about 18 miles up the Bighorn, we 
tied up at 10 p. m., having encountered no navigation of unusual diffi- 
culty: 

July 22. — At daylight we got under way, the difficulties of naviga- 
tion increasing at every mile. These are principally due to the rapid 
current, the tortuous course of the stream, and the number of channels 
into which the water is directed. It was only by considerable effort, 
and the use of spars and lines on several occasions, that we were able 
to make about 23 miles, and at 9 p. m. we tied up for the night. For 
two or three days the temperature had been very high, and especially 
to-day, when the heat was really distressing. The river winds from 
bluff' to bluff, through bottoms upon which is usually seen a fine growth 
of cotton wood- trees, in many places presenting all the aspects of a fine 
park. Along the banks of the river were constantly seen trees which 
had been cut down by beavers 5 at one point trees more than 2 feet in ■ 
diameter had been felled by these animals. Near the same point, a strip 
5 rods wide and 30 or 40 rods long, upon which had stood a dense growth 
of young cottonwoods of about 5 inches iti diameter, had been as neatly 
cleared off by them as if done by man. 

July 23. — At daylight began warping up the stream, which continued 
to be the practice during the day. At 1 p. m. met the steamer Silver 
City bound down with Generals Sheridan and Crook and portions of 
their respective staffs on board. Both steamers stopped, and a con- 
ference of nearly two hours' duration was held on board our steaujer, 
when each went its way. Tiiis took place about 8 miles below the month 



ijf ttie Little Bighoru, Soou nfterwarils we met the steamer Bighorn 
ultb G^eiieial Biittll (iieiiteiiiint-colouel EleveniL InfaDtrj') on boardJ 
j vbo was ti'iiiisferred to our boat. Wben we reacbed a point 5 milea^ 
libelcw the Little Bigboru, General Sherman and General Buell, taking 
'ioraes whieL had been brought down with bim by the latter, started ou 
horseback for the post known as No. 2, at the jnnetion of the Bighorn 
' Mill Little Bighorn Rivera, After discharging the greater portion of ^ 
I oor freight on the left bank of tbe river we tied up for the night. BoUi 
yesterday evening and th'ii* evening the weather looiced threaienitig, bul 
cleared off without rain, Theexperienceof the last two days haa shown 
that the Bighorn cannot be considered a navigable stream for morfl 
than 20 miles above its mouth. It was evident that without dischargi 
ing most of our enrgo we were going to have hard work to reach theij 
post, 5 miles distant, in all of the next da.v. 

Julff 24, — Were under way again as soou as it was light enough to 
see. T^nloa^lingso much of her burden lightened the steamer suSioiently 
to enable us, without diffleulty, to reaelitlie landing at tlie junction of 
the Bighoru and Little Bighorn Rivers at 8 a. m. Soon afterwards, 
General Sherman and several of the party Htarteil for the top of ther<fl 
hill, upon which the permanent post in being built, and after reachin^^ 
tbere were joined by a detachment of the Fifth Cavalry with led horseE 
which gave ua a mount. 

The new post known as No. 2, now being built under the supervision 
of Lieut. Col. G. P. Buell, Eleventh Infautry, is situated upon a plateau 
Bt an elevation of about 125 feet above the surface of the water, at the 
jonction of the Little Bighorn with the Bighorn, and between the twoa 
itreams; that is to say, ou the right bank of the Bighorn, and the leAu 
tank of the Little Bighoru. The site seems to have been well choseaJ 
bjr Colonel Buell ; indeed, no other in the viciuity is comparable with it,^ 
Ik portable saw-mill was at work which out about 10,000 feet of lumber 
er day, and it was expected that another saw-mill would be in opera- 
lou in a short time. A large number of cottonwood logs were on hand 
ad more weitt exi^ecteil. These were cut upon the Little Bighoru, 
ome S or 10 miles from the post, aud floated down. A brick yard was 
J80 well uuder way, and it was expected that enough bricks would be 
icued for use in the buildings. The post is intended for a garrison of 
X companies of cavalry and five of infantry, and consists of wooden 
Bildings of sufficient capacity for the use of such a force. The officers' 
bHrters were nnder way and progressing at* rapidly as the supply of 
laterials would admit. They are being built upon a somewhat novel 
l&n. All the walls, outside and partition, are composed of scantling 
inches by 4 laid upon their side and spiked dowu, each to those imme- 
iiately below. Inside these tlie plastering is furred off 1^ iuohes, and 
'iB outer walls are battened on the outside. The Hours are doable, 
lis oonstFiictiou gives great strength to the buildings, and will render 
very comfortable. Under all the circumstances this mode of cou- 
tetiou is the very best possible, but the buildings are more costly 
lan if constructed in the ordinary way, because of the large amount of 
laiiiber r<d(|uire<l. and tbe greater length of time skilled workmen must 
be employed. The durability of the cottonwood lumber used will be 
I Very short, so that if it had been possible, it would have been better to 
I'bave useil more histing materials, even at a greater prime <iost. But iu , 
; Uiia region, at this time, it was simply a question of cottonwood or^ 

Tile location of this post, iu the heart of the Indian country, taken idA 
wuuection with that at Tongue Biver, must exert a powerful iuSueuce.1 
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upon fotare operations in the region ; not only those of the Aimy, buts 
those of the settlers h8 well. As atwaja happens, it will deterniiue the 
points where the earlier settlements will be made, and one cannot bob 
tbiuk there will be little delay in occupying the magnificent agricultaral ' 
land» of the vicinity. But it is certain that supplies cannot be delivered! 
at the site by steamboats, with any degree of certainty, because of the. 
difficulties of tiavigntiun. Depots must be established, at points as nea& 
the post as practicable for steamboats, and the supplies hauled fromi 
there. In this connection, a large depot at Fort Jiiit'ord, which can be-' 
kept full, and drawn upim during the seasou of good navigation upoa 
the Yellowstone, must play an important part. 

For several days in succeasion, the temperature at mid-dny ranged at 
about 110° in the shade. Were it not for a cooling bi^eeze which pre- 
vailed, the heat would have been almost unendurable. But the aigbts 
were delightfully cool. 

July 25. — At daylight we left the post on oar return to the inoutb oC 
the Bighorn, and at 10.30 a. lu. we had reached the Yellowstone ; trav- 
ersing in 6^ hours a route which, upstream, bad occupied three days. 
All saw that the navigation of the Bighorn could not be depended upoi 
for the supply of the post, and that it would therefore be advantageoui 
to establish a temporary depot at or near the mouth of the Bighorn. Aftec 
muchdiscnssionof thesnbject.andouesamiuationof theleft bank of tba 
Bighorn, near its mouth, as well as of the right bauk of the Yellowstono 
above the Juuution, a site was dettnitely determined upon, located on tba 
right bank of the Yellowstone, about 3 miles above the junction, wheuco 
the distance to post So. 2, by a good trail, is about 30 miles. The dia-i 
tance by river from the mouth of the Bighorn to the post is about 6ft< 
miles. 

A company of the Eleventh Infantry, which hud been transported witht 
ns for the purpose, was landed as a ^uard for such depot as might bd 
established, after which we again headed down stream (the Yellowstone^ 
and landed at Pease City (or New Fort Pease), whore we found Captain 
Norwood's company (L), Second Cavalry, which had been designated as 
our escort thence to Fort Ellis, and bade adieu to General Terry and' 
the officers of his staff. As soon as our horses could be brought to the 
landiug and the escort prepared for the road, we took up our marob^ 
moving out in a northerly direction for a little more than half a mile, 
then rose to the plateau, crossing it for three miles in a direction ueu-ly 
parallel to the Yellowstone, then descended to the prairie and crossed 
it to a point near the river, a short distance above that on the other side 
selected for a depot. Here a ferry has been established, a town laid out^ 
(called Bighorn City), and the ferrymen have built a log-hut as Chi 
iflgitimale beginning of the prospective metropolis of the region ; almost 
literally putting the hostile Indians aud the buffalo out of the way il 
order to do so. We made our camp near the only building in the "city,' 
upon ground which had been made muddy and sticky by the rain of the 
afternoon, as only the soil of an alkali plain can be. Distance marched 
during the day estimated at five and one half miles. 

J«lif^2G. — At 6 a. m. we fairly made our start, taking the Montani 
trail, and after a progress of about 6J miles we stopped, at 9.16 a. m* 
to rest, as the road had been heavy. The whole column consisted ol 
the four jiersons composing General Sb.Tman's party, of Captaiu Sot 
wood and his company as escort, two ambulances, and a light wagon 
each drawn by four mules, being the wlieeled transportation of the Geo 
eral's party, and of a two-horse ambulance and three six-mule team 
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belongiQg to tbe escort. Colonel Broadwater, of Helena, accompanied 
tbe General's party as an iqvited gnest, 

j4t 11.30 we agaJD took the road, and, witb occasional short stops for 
reat, we reached a point opposite " Pompey's Pillar" at 6.45 p. m., leav- 
ing otir escort Home distance ia tbe rear to come on at slower pace. 
A.fter the atop at 9.15 no water was found along the road. The distance 
lOEirched during the day was estimated at 2S miles. 

Toin]>e,v's Pillar is a detached mass of sandstone rock ou the aouth 
or right bank of the Yellowstone, which Hows between it and bluffs 
a±' the same material. Theeliectis very striking, as one would naturally 
expect the river to flow on the other side of the pillar. The river was 
too high to ford, hence we were compolled to content ourselves with a 
view of the pillar from the north (or left) bank alone. We went to the 
top of the corresponding blutt' on our siile and immediately opposite, 
from where we had a flue outlook over the country to the southward. 
It was evident that the mass of i-ock forming the pillar had once been 
connected with this bluff, but how it had become detached, or how the 
ri-ver had come to cat a channel through Che point of the rock formation 
P^tlier than maintain its old channel around it, and gradually wear it 
a. "Way to the northward, can only be guessed at, 

0d6 who had preceded us some years in visiting this place says that 
" Pompey's Pillar was thus called by Captain Clark, and is a high, iso- 
lated ruck of yellow sandstone, standing in a level valley on the right- 
hanil side of the river. The Indians believe that it fell from the IJJuff 
oil the opposite side and rolled across the stream to its present place, 
l>nt the real mode of its formation is plain to a more educated eye. It 
'Was formerly tbe point of a sandstone ridge, forming the bluff on tbe 
other side and running into an abrupt bend in tbe channel just below 
l^e point where a small stream enters the Yellowstone, and in time of 
fresbetcontribntedtowardwearingawaythepointon the lower side, while 
tbe stronger current of the Yellowstone was undermining the upper, 
^tins in time a cut was made. The Yellowstone usurped for a short dis- 
tftfice the channel of its tributary and left the point of the ridge to be- 
Onie Pompey's Pillar" Doubtless this theory is in the main the cor- 
reot one. There may be some difference of opinion as to the details. 

kJuI}/ 27. — Ilesumed the March at 6.15 a. m. During the greater por- 
•Jon of the day the route led over a high ridge, whence a magnificent view 
*a« bad of the countiy in all directions. Tlie Bull Mountains to the 
lottliward, and the Bighorn Bange in the southwesterly distance, stood 
"tit in bold relief. The latter, which could not have been nearer than 
ICHf miles, were ebpecially fine, the snow-clad tops glistening like silver, 
"etween our route and these ranges lay broad expanses of what we knew 
*** be very broken country, but which looked like almost level meadows, 
■Occasionally inteispersed with scattering trees. The traU was a very 
Sood one, but very indirect, making a great detour around tbe head of 
**i immense ravine {or couli5). The distance traveled from where we 
5*"Bt struck this ravine to our camping place must be twice the air-line 
aSstauce. 

After a march of about 24 miles, we encamped at 2j p. m. at the 
Jl^outh of Razor Creek, nearly opi>osite the month of Pryor's Creek. 
"Uriug tbe day frequent "squalls" were seen passing around us, but 
^^^iy a couple of them reached us ; unlike the day before, when we were 
'heated to a constant recurrence of them. 

July 38. — At a. m. we took our way along an excellent trail leading 
^iteotly across a level prairie, from which we descended to the river bot- 
tom, passed " Baker's battle-ground," rose to the prairie again, and at 
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11 a. m. halted at '^ Point of Eocks ^ to " noon ; " estimated distance 13 
miles. While traversing the prairie, after leaving Baker's battle-ground, 
a large buffalo crossed our trail, and some of the men of the escort gave 
chase. It was a splendid sight. The buffalo, conscious of his danger, 
exerted himself to the utmost to escape, but bis pursuers steadily gained 
upon him and finally shot him. 

Our afternoon's march began at 2 p. m., the trail leading over level prai- 
rie, and at 5J p. m. we went into camp at Eouse's Point, about 2J miles 
west of Canon Creek, distance about 12 miles, and for the day 25 miles. 

July 29. — Started at 6 a. m., passing without incident over a level prai- 
rie and fine road for a distance of about 14 miles, wiien we halted from 
10^ a. m. until 1 p. m.,then marched about 10 miles farther over a simi* 
lar road, and at 3 45 p. m. went into camp at old Camp Supply; whole 
distance made during the day 24 miles. At about 8J p. m. a violent 
thunder-storm broke over our camp. While " nooning '^ to-day^ a courier 
arrived from Fort Ellis, bringing to General Sherman a telegram, inforna- 
ing him of the riots in the Bast, and a request from the President that 
he would return to Washington. It may well be believed that the day 
was not a cheerful one for us. 

July 30. — Our usual starting-hour of 6 a. m. found us on the road, plod- 
ding along through a heavy rain, with mud and discomfort everywhere - 
After a hard drag of 10 miles, we reached "Countryman's Eanche'' at> 
9 a. m. For the next 5 miles, the road followed the Yellowstone bottona 
and was excellent. After " nooning'' for two hours, resumed the marclx 
along a good trail, at 7 miles passing White Beaver Creek, and 5 mile^ 
farther camped upon West White Beaver, a branch of the other. Whol^ 
distance marched 27 miles. Frequent rain-squalls prevailed and a little 
snow fell during the day. 

July 31. — Taking the two ambulances and the light wagon belonging" 
to the General's outfit, we started at 5.40 a. m. at a rapid pace, leaving* 
the escort behind and aimiag to make Fort Ellis, said to be 88 miles dis- 
tant, in two days. At 8.30 a. m. we made Sweet Grass Creek, 13 miles^ 
and after a short halt of 10 minutes again started, reaching Big Timber" 
Creek, 10 miles, at 11 a. m., when we halted for " noon." The trail thus 
far was very good, especially the last 14 miles, and the weather cold^ 
with high wind. 

At 2 p. m. we resumed our march, and without incident reached Hun- 
ter's Hot Springs at 6.30 p. m., where we went into camp. Distance, 19 
miles, or a total for the day of 42 miles. Hunter's Hot Springs consist 
of two series, which are some three or four hundred yards apart, and 
which differ considerably in temperature, and appear to differ in compo- 
sition. ' The warmer of the two series have a temperature of about 150^ 
(estimated) and the other 120^ F. The latter are led to a rude bath- 
house, mixing on the way with cold water, until the temperature is 
about blood-heat. We all tried the baths and were greatly pleased 
with them. The distance of these springs from the Yellowstone Eiver 
is about a mile. 

(Note. — Among all the thermal springs which we saw in our sub- 
sequent journejings, we encountered none which furnished waters so 
delightful to bathe in as these. In a region readily accessible, where 
visitors could have some of the comforts of life, and where there was no 
danger to be apprehended from Indians, these waters would soon be- 
come very popular.) 

August 1. — This morning we got started at 5.30, and reached Carpen- 
ter's, 14 miles, at 8.30. Here, over Shield's Eiver, we saw the first 
bridge since leaving the railroad. It was a rude but substantial struct* 
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ire. We stopped for half an hoar, then resumed our journey, and at 
L1.30 stopped for " noon '' at a point 6 miles east of the summit in Boze- 
nan's Pass, and 12J miles from Carpenter's. At 2 p. m. again started, 
md at 5.30 p. m., after passing through Eock Caiion, the most impres- 
sive we had yet seen, we arrived at Fort Ellis, 16 miles. Whole dis- 
tance traveled during the day 42J miles. Adding together the dis- 
tances (estimated) for each day's travel, the sum is 219 miles for the 
distance from Pease City to Fort Ellis. This is usually reckoned at a 
little more, say 227 miles. 

The region between the Bighorn and Fort Ellis has been so minutely 
described, notably by Captain Clark, of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, by Lieut. H. E. Maynadier, of the Kay n olds Exploration, by Maj. J. 
W. Barlow, United States Engineers, and by Lieut. E. J. McClernand, 
Second Cavalry, of the column commanded by Colonel Gibbon in 1876, 
that nothing further seems to be necessary. 

Although a steamboat carrying a party under command of Lieut. Col. 
J. W. Forsyth, of General Sheridan's staff, ascended the Yellowstone, in 
1875, to a point about 80 miles beyond the location of the temporary 
depot near the mouth of the Bighorn, yet the obstacles encountered 
^ere so great, that, for all practical purposes, this depot must be con- 
sidered the head of steamboat navigation, and any communication from 
there to the Upper Yellowstone, Fort Ellis, and the Gallatin Valley must 
be by land transportation. 

Bateau navigation down the river is practicable, however, probably 
from the foot of the Grand Caiion. The Tongue Eiver and Bighorn 
post« could be supplied in this way with all the grain and flour needed, 
but it will probably prove to be more satisfactory to rely upon wagon- 
trains, at least for the supply of the Bighorn posts. With this in view, 
I would suggest an examination of the country thence due westward to 
the Yellowstone, aiming to select a route by which the distance may be 
greatly shortened. 

If a crossing of the Yellowstone be made at the mouth of Caiion Creek, 

or some point above or not far below, and the most favorable route taken 

thence to the post, at least 50 miles can be saved in the distance from 

Fort Ellis, and wagons be enabled even to land freight destined for 

Tongue River or below, at the temporary depot, in a less distance than 

by the route we traveled on the left bank of the Yellowstone. But it 

^ay be safely predicted that for only a short time will these posts have 

to depend upon distant points for the requisite supplies of grain and 

^eat. The capacity of the Yellowstone Valley for producing nearly all 

the cereals and grasses is very great, apparently limited only by the 

amount of moisture and the number of settlers. Irrigation must be re- • 

sorted to for the former, aqd the latter will rapidly follow the protection 

afforded by the military forces. 

-fa this, as in all similar regions^ the amount of moisture increases, and 
'^6 pasturage improves as the mountain ranges are approached. The 
^iiol© valley, from Tongue Eiver to Yellowstone Lake, is now one vast 
ast«rage, subject to this law. 

'^iie principal affluents of the Yellowstone come from the south, and 
^ ^vithin the litnits of the Crow Indian reservation. Their valleys are 
©' inost fertile, and they would be more easily irrigated and cultivated, 
'^ Mot being open to settlement, immigration for the present must 
^essa.rily be confined to the north side, where, owing to the compara- 
^ ^Parsity of affluents of any size, irrigation will be more difficult. 
^^^v- that the two posts have been established, nothing more is re- 
'"^^^ _than a constant, rapid, and cheap means of communication^ aac\i. 
way would afford. All else would quie^-j io\\o^» 
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From Fort Ellis to the Yellowstone National Parle and return to Fort FlU^ 

The tour, as originally planned at Washington, contemplated a vifift 
to the wonders of the Yellowstone National Park. The dispatches le- 
questing the General's return to Washington on account of the railroad 
riots were likely to interfere with the further continuation of oar jow 
ney. By our rapid marches, during the last three days before reachinf 
Fort Ellis, we had gained an entire day, and this was spent in anxioadj 
waiting a reply to the generaPs dispatch saying that he was ready t» 
return if necessary, but hoping that the emergency had passed. Befon 
night we knew that the request for his return had been recalled, and the 
next day was spent in writing letters, looking about the neighborhood 
of the post, and preparing for the trip to the Park, which was intended 
more particularly to gain a personal knowledge of the geography of the 
region and its relations to possible military operations, and in no sense 
partook of a scientific character. We were provided with no instruments 
except a prismatic compass and a pocket aneroid, and for guidance de- 
pended upon the sketch-map of ''Yellowstone Lake and the Yalley of 
the Upper Yellowstone Eiver," by Captains Barlow and Heap, United 
States Engineers, in 1871,* and the map of the Upper Geyser Basin, by 
Captain Ludlow, United States Engineers, 1875, which we found perfectly 
trustworthy ; however, our packer, Anderson, had previously made one 
trip into the park and supplied many details of information which could 
not be shown on a map. The narrative which follows is intended only 
to give an idea of our route, rate of march, and some passing impressions 
made upon us, or more particularly the narrator. For all matters (rf 
scientific interest in regard to the region in question, reference may be 
made to the admirably written reports of the several government ex- 
plorations, and the writings of tourists. Of the former class, the following 
may be studied by the inquirer with perfect assurance that they are 
trustworthy and intelligent accounts, viz : 

1. "Report of Lieut. GustavusC.Doane upon the so-called Yellowstone 
expedition of 1870. — Senate Ex. Doc. No. 51, third session Forty-first 
Congfess.'' 

2. "Report of a reconnoissance of the basin of the Upper Yellowstone 
in 1871, by Ca])t. J. W. Barlow, assisted by Capt. D. P. Heap, Corps of 
Engineers. — Senate Ex. Doc. No. i)6y second session Forty-second Con- 
gress." 

3. "Preliminary report of the United States geological survey of 
Montana and portions of adjacent Territories, being a fifth annual re- 
port of progress, by F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist. 1871.'' 

4. " Sixth annual report of the United States geological survey of the 
Territories, embracing portions of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah, 
being a report of progress of the explorations for the year 1872, by F. 
Y. Hayden, United States Geologist." 

5. "Report upon the reconnoissance of Northwestern Wyoming, inclu- 
ding Yellowstone National Park, made in the summer of 1873, by Will- 
iam A. Jones, Captain of Engineers, U. S. A." 

6. "Report of a reconnoissance from Carroll, Montana Territory, ou 
the Upper Missouri, to the Yellowstone National Park and return, made 
in the summer of 1875, by William Ludlow, Captain of Engineers, &o., 
U. S. A.'' 

And of the latter class, the following will be found to give in popular 
language some information not conveyed by the former, viz: 

1. " Langford's articles in Scribner's Monthly on the wonders of the 
Yellowstone." 



2, "TbetireatDivida; travelsin theUtiper Yellowstoiiein thesa 
of 1874, by the Earl Dauraveo." 

3. "A trip to the Yellowstoue National Piirk in July, Aogast, andl 
Seplember, 1875. From tbe journal of Geueral W. E. Stroiig. Waah» " 
ington, 1876." 

And a very good reauiue of what ba«l been written npon tbe sabjeot^ .1 
up to tbat time, may be found ia a book entitled "Wonders of tbe Yel- 
lowstone, eiiited by James Kicbarilson," 

The party organized for the tonr through the Park was made up aS' J 
follows, viz : 

General W. T. Sherman, commanding United States Array; Col, O. 
M. Poe, (Jol, J. M. Bacon, aides-de-camp; Mr. Thomas E. Shermau; 
David L. Brainerd, Samuel Hendriokson, Philip Loos, Wade H. Young, 
privates in Oompany L, Second United States Cavalry; and Alexander 

A.i)dersoii, a citizen, late first sergeant of Company , Second Cavalry, 

employed as packer. Eleven saiddle horses, five pa(ik-mules, and in ad- 
flition, two ambulances, and one light baggage- wagon, each drawn by 

four mules driven by a citizen teamster, with Corporal ■ Moeller, 

Seventh United States Infantry, in charge. These vehicles and their 
personnel were to be taken only so t^ar as the road would admit. Au- 
{lersoti's hor«e was a "cayuse," belonging to himself; the others were 
paUlic animals, which had (except tbe pack-mules) come through from the 
Bighorn with ns. These pack-mules were the refuse of what had been 
at the post of Fort Ellis — left there because deemed unfit for the expedi- 
tion which was then out nnder command of General Gibbon. We took 
vith us provisions for eighteen days, comprising only anch articles as 
were essential, and as much oats (less than half rations) as we could 
carry ou the vehicles. Our camp equipage was of the simplest jiossible 
character, including a tent-lly to sleep on, and one to shelter us. Agood 
supply of bedding, our overcoats, and a change of under- clothing, with 
towels and soap, sis tin plates, as many tin cups, four seta knives and 
forks. Tables, camp-stools, wash-basins, &c., were only taken as far as 

a vehicles went, from which point nothing was permitted which, by 

kstretch of imagination could be considered a Usury. Accordingly, 

pOa. ID., on 

it i. — We took the road leading through Rook Cauou, and over 

taivide to Trail Ureek by a pass of about 1,100 leet above Fort Ellis; 

ung this by a very gradual ascent. Tbe road was a very good one 

Wo made good progress, stopping an hour for "noon," after roach- 

rthe waters of Trail Creek, and at 7 p. m., after making about 20 

I, vent into camp at a beautiful spot just beyond the last crossing 

" Oreek, with plenty of grass aud water at hand. The supply of 

s limited, but sufficient. 

i iupwtf 5. — Started at 6.30 a. m., the road continuingdown Trail Creek 
for abbut three miles, when it entered the immediate valley of tbe Yel- 
lowstoue aud turned sharply np that stream, and was nearly level from 
tfaere to the end of tbe day's march. At 11 n. m. we had reached Bot- 
tler's Kaucb, where we stopped for "noon," on the bank of the river, 
about three-quarters of a mile beyond the house. The reach of the Yel- 
lowstone here is a very flue one, the banks high and the channel straight, 
looking very much like a canal. Just before reaching Bottler's we had 
tjeeo met by Colonel Norris, Superintendent of the Park, who gave us 
marvelous accounts of the numbers of trout thereabouts, and as soou as 
■we had halted, Colonel Bacon and Tom Sherman got out their flshiDg- 
teekle and made for the river with all the spiritof true sportsmen. Both 
^^nt with a remarkable degree of success, aud the result was all the fisU ^ 
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required to feed the whole party. The bait used was grasshoppers, the 
handsome artificial flies, with which the anglers were provided, provinif 
but little temptation to the fish. The bank of the river was perhaps 25 
feet high, and standing there I could distinctly see the trout in immense 
numbers swimming around in the clear water. Those caught varied in 
size from one to two and a half pounds. The sport was the best I had 
ever seen of this kind, and it is doubtful if it could be excelled upon 
earth. 

The brothers Bottler, now well known through the ofGlcial reports of 
the several exploring expeditions to the Park, and Dunraven's account 
of his tour to that region, have a beautifully located farm, and by irri- 
gation are raising satisfactory crops upon what was a short time ago 
only a prickly-pear flat. One field of wheat contained 90 acres, and 
was the best I had ever seen up to that time. General Sherman and 
myself walked into it, in company with one of the Bottlers who estima- 
ted the yield at 40 bushels to the acre, an estimate which did not seem 
to us at all extravagant. We also saw growing oats which was cor- 
respondingly fine. 

After resting until 2.30 p. m. we resumed our march and at 5.30 went 
into camp about one mile south of Second Trail Creek, sometimes called 
Miner's Creek. Distance made, 15 miles to Bottler's, 11 miles to camp; 
total 26 miles for the day. The supply of wood and water at this camp 
was ample, but the grass was not as abundant as we would have liked. 
The road from Fort Ellis to this point is excellent. 

Avgust 6. — With a south wind, the temperature this morning was not 
above 40o F. — A courier came in from Fort Ellis with the mail, bring- 
ing letters of as late date as the 22d of July. At 6.30 as usual, we got off, 
finding the road rough for the first two miles, then tolerably good and with 
the exception of about two miles more (distributed throughout the day's 
march) it continued to be so. After making about 18 miles we went into 
camp at the mouth of Gardner's River at 11.30 a. m. This was the limit 
of wagon-road in this direction, and the remainder of the day was spent 
in arranging packs, &c., for our further journey. At this point we were 
just on the northern boundary line of the ''Park." In the spring, a 
wagon laden with machinery for the mines on Clark's Fork and drawn 
by oxen, had crossed Gardner's River here, and was taken to and over 
Baronet's Bridge over the Yellowstone just above the mouth of the 
East Fork. The temptation to try to take our vehicles further was very 
great, but fortunately for us we decided otherwise, and they were left 
here in charge of Corporal Moeller, who was instructed to take them to 
the Memmoth Spring, four miles above on Gardner's River, so as to 
have them there to meet us on our return the teiith day after our leav- 
ing them. On the south jside of Gardner's River, well up toward the 
heads of the ravines putting out from the mountains, were fine spots of 
grass where the team mules were to be pastured meanwhile. 

August 7. — At 7 a. m. we took the trail from the mouth of Gardner's 
River directly for the mouth of East Fork. It is a good one for a pack 
train, but notwithstanding the fact that the wagon referred to above 
actually passed over the route only a few months before us, it cannot 
be recommended for pleasure driving. When we reached the vicinity 
of Black Tail Deer Creek, we crossed directly over, instead of turning 
to the right and crossing it near its head. By doing this we saved 
some distance, and except just at the crossing had an equally good trail 
which joined the one coming from the Mammoth Spring just as the latter 
reached a small but muddy creek, the name of which we'did not learn. 
At 2 p. m. we reached Strawberry Brook (Colonel Barlow's camp of 
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July 24, 1S71), and wenf into camp, nil hands being very tired. The dis- 
tance made was about 20 miles. We found good grans here, and good 
water, but wood is not very easily obtained. During the evening An- 
derson "cached" one sack of oats, for use upon our return, thus tighten- 
in^ the load of the pack-mules to that extent. 

August S. — When we turned out in the moruing we found the weather 
cold and clear, froat being quite .apparent. By 6 o'clock we were uu 
the road, which we found quite rougb. It led past Tower Falls and 
over a spur of Mount Washburn, theuce through a caiiou and over the 
Hpurs of mountains on either side, and finally down into the valley of 
Cascatle Oreek, where we camped by the middle of the afternoon, about 
a mile north of Yellowstone Falls. Distance, about IS miles. 

About midway of the day's march we left the trail, just where it 
reaches its highest point on the spur of Mount Washburn, and following 
np this spur reached the top of the mountain, to which point we led our 
borees, though it is quite possible to ride the entire distance to the 
summit. At present there is no well-marked trail to the summit, but 
the location for one is very evideot, and the ascent oould be easily im- 
proved by a little work in throwing out of the way Bome of the pieces 
of lava which are thickly scattered about and impede a horse's move- 
ment. At no place is the ascent daugeroiis. The distance from the 
maiu trail tu the uumniit, measured along the route we went, is proba- 
bly one and a half mites. The top of the mountain is quite limited in 
area, the most of it being occupied by ten men and the same number of 
horses, which comprised those of our party who ascended, and a few he- 
longing to another party which happened there at the same time. The 
main trail crosses the spur at so great an elevation that snow was still 
seen in sheltered ravines below it, and the snow increased as the summit 
was approached, though not in quantity to interfere with the ascent, 
and none at all was found at the summit, or on the side of the mountain 
near it. 

1 had with me a small aneroid barometer, not very trustworthy, 
which iuiiicated an elevation of 11,900 feet; Professor llayden's map, 
of 1871, makes it 10,575 feet; Norton says it is 9,9il6 feet; Captain 
Joues, United States Engineers, reports it at 10,105 feet. The proba- 
bility is very great that the elevation of the summit is about 10,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

From the summit a very extensive view of the surrounding country 
is had. This has been so well described hy Doane, Uayden, Barlow, 
Dunraven, Jones, Langford, Ludlow, and others, that it Is quite un- 
necessary to attempt it here ; but I may say that every tourist into the 
Park from the northward should a.scenii the mountain on his inward 
Journey, for, by doing so, he will see spread betore him a map of the 
Park upon the full scale, and will get a knowledge of the general fea- 
tures of the topography such as he will not be able to obtain in any J 
other way, I 

We followed the custom of previous visitors and lefc our cards in th« I 
till mnstardbox cached there for the puriiose, 

lu descending from the summit, much discussion arose as to whether 
it would be better to return by way of our up-trail to the main one, or 
attempt to find a new one which would cat off a part of the main trail. 
To return by the up-trail would carry us out of the way at least three 
miles. The impulse was very strong to endeavor to find a way which 
would avoid a part of this detour. It was finally decided to retrace our 
■tepa. However, Oolonel Bacon thought he could tiud a shorter if not 

'(etter trail, and by going west from the first bench below the summit, 
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he certainly succeeded in reaching a point on the main trail before the 
rest of the party attained the same point, and reported his experienoe 
as satisfactory. The descent from the summit has been made in other 
directions also; but upon the whole I am inclined to believe that the 
best way to get down is to retrace the upward trail. 

After ascending to the high grouad beyond Tower Falls, and from 
thence to the spur of Mount Washburn, the trail passes over ground 
that is almost constantly rising, with extensive views of open ground 
and woods on both sides of the Yellowstone. The scene is one of the 
greatest beauty, the whole having the appearance of a well-kept park, 
and one finds himself involuntarily looking for the chateau of the owner. 
An occasional band of antelope, feeding upon the open ground, adds to 
the impression that the surroundings are those of an imperial residence. 
We saw much grander scenery in the Park, but we saw nothing more 
beautiful. 

August 9. — The morning was very cold, ice a quarter of an inch thick 
having formed during the night. Nevertheless we got our usual start at 
6.30, and soon reached the Lower Fall, where we spent about an hour. 
The maps we had with us are authority for saying that the descent of 
this is 350 feet. Looked at from above it does not seem to be so great. 
The canon (well named Grand) is a mighty gorge, and the effect pro- 
duced by it upon the beholder probably detracts from that produced 
by the falls, which are, nevertheless, worth a long journey to see. The 
Yellowstone pours through a channel very much narrower than its ordi- 
nary width, and pitches over the ledge in an almost solid mass of water, 
which is much broken by the mere force of descent, and hidden by mist 
before it reaches the bottom. An excellent view of the falls was obtained 
from a point on the left bank of the canon, about four hundred yards 
below. From there we returned to the trail, and passed the canon 
through which Cascade Greek empties into the river, between the Upper 
and Lower Falls. The descent into and ascent from the caiion of Cas- 
cade Creek are steep but not difficult. Following the trail without 
stopping to get any other view of the Upper Fall than that obtained 
from near the Lower Fall, we soon reached the river abreast a small 
cataract constituting a part of the rapids aj30ve the Upper Fall. Above 
what may be properly termed the rapids there are some extremely 
beautiful reaches of the river, broad, clear, and placid, but with a cur- 
rent which showed that it was rapidly changing its level. The banks 
are only a few feet high, and the whole appearance reminds one of any- 
thing else rather than the torrent the river becomes just below. 

For a short distance the trail leads up a small creek, so strongly im- 
pregnated as to be unfit for drinking, then across a minor divide and 
down to Alum Creek, thence very directly across the prairie to Sul- 
phur Mountain. Whilst approaching SulphurMountain we caught 
sight of a large bear (Cinnamon) with two cubs. Colonel Bacon, 
Tom. Sherman, and three of the soldiers gave chase. The ground was 
open, but literally honey-combed by the works of moles, mice, &c., and 
over this the bears made good progress, while the horses were much 
impeded. The bears made for a forest of pine timber, and the chasers 
seeing that they were going to gain its shelter before they could be 
headed off, dismounted and fired several shots without effect. The bears 
having disappeared in the woods, the hunters reluctantly gave up the 
game, and soon rejoined us at Sulphur Mountain, which we had reached 
meanwhile. 

Here we spent an hour examining and talking about the wonders be- 
fore us. Sulphur Mountain takes its name from the sulphur jets, or 



rather vents, situated prinoipaHy about its base and low down on its 
sklus. The namber of these vents iu aotion at any one time is not very 
great, bnt in every direction are seen extinct vents, with deposits of 
sulphnr crystallized in the most beautiful forms and in great quantity, 
but so delicate in structure that it is impracticable to remove the moat 
cbaracteristio specimens. The largest and most important of the vents 
is sitnated just at the base of the blu£fs, in the midst of the others. It 
is probably 15 feet wide by 25 in length, somewhat irregular in outline, 
but resembling a horizontal section of an egg along its longest axis. 
Within this, and perhaps three feet below the general surface, the water 
(which is here ueen, but only heard at the other vents) is in a state of 
violent ebullition, and the heat apparently at the boiling-point for this 
elevation. Steam, ladeu with the fumes of sulphnr, rises to a consider- 
able height and is carried a^vay by the wind. Indicatious were abiin- 
dftHt that this vent sometimes overflows and pours out a large volnme of 
water, but no overflow of any conseijnence occurred while we were there. 
"While we were looking at it, the water waa thrown as much as sis or 
seven feet above its level in the caldron, but at no time did it run over 
the edges. What went beyond was simply splashed ont, and was not 
in sufficient quantity to flow away in streams as it evidently had done 
not very long before. There was nothing to show whether the over- 
flows were periodic or only spasmodic. 

The scene in the vicinity of the vents is one of the greatest desolation. 
Vegetation, wherever tuuuhetl by the waters, was killed, and the whole 
bill (not high enough to be fairly called a mountain) presented the gen- 
eral appearance uf a mum of slag iu the neighborhood of an iron-fur- 
naoe. 

From Sulphur Mountain we took our way toward the Mud "Volcano. 
The trail wiinls for most of tlie way over open prairie, and is quite good. 
Finally it enters the woods, and after a short distnnue brings oJie directly 
upon that supreme specimen of the infernal regions, kuown as the Mud 
Volcano, This consists of a crater-like cone of about twenty feet iu 
heiglit, sticking against one side of a ravine. Volumes of vapor con- 
stantly rise from the crater and drift off with the wind. Everything in 
tbe immediate vicinity is covered with a deposit which has evidently 
been ejected from the erater. This deposit does not seem to be espe- 
cially destrnetive to vegetation, aa living pine trees, covered with it as 
if witii dried mud, stand wjtbin SOU feet uf the so-called volcano. By 
ascending the cone and looking over tbe sharp edge of the opening 
a view may be had of the seething mass within. This view is not one 
that is veiy likely to enchain the beholder tor any great length of time, 
especially when he remembers tliat the rim of the crater is composed 
of loose material, is very treacherous, and to fall into the pit would mean 
a complicated death from boiling, smothering, and stench. The volcano 
really appears not to be such, and gave no indication of volcanic charac- 
teristics while we were in the neighborhood, except the evolution of 
vapor, which was like smoke only in appearance. It gave the impres- 
'w that it was merely a vent for an underground stream of water 

ig'falf charged with matter, and heated to the boiling point or near it. 

y^nmnd the Mud Volcano are numerous objects of iuterest, the most 
Jbminent of which are the Devil's Den and a Geyser with a well defined 
lieriod, but feeble action, 

Tlie former consists of a small but beautiful cavern, from which issues 

a jet at intervals of about a second, the water in tbe basin being reniark- 

ab ly clear and limpid, and resting upon a pebbly bottom. The impulses 

^^^fe accompanied by a splashing noise, as if caused by machinery, and 
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convey the idea that great volumes of water are being ejected as if from a 
periodic pump. But the amount of water actually expelled is small. Its 
heat is great, as was demonstrated to us by a small snake which very 
mistakenly sought shelter in the basin, where it was killed so suddenly 
that its convolutions remained after death. * In further test, we boiled 
a ham in the basin as thoroughly and as quickly as it could have been 
done in a camp-kettle over a vigorous fire. The water seemed to be very 
pure, and the ham was as good and sweet as it would have been if cooked 
in tbe best of spring-water. 

The latter is in the midst of a pond from which issue a great number 
of jets of vapor. It would not be suspected of geyser action unless one 
happened accidentally, as we did, to witness its operation. It has au 
interval of somewhat more than an hour, and rises above the ordinary 
level to a height of five or six feet, with considerable disturbance. It 
had an especial interest for us because it was the first true geyser we 
had recognised. 

Hot springs are very numerous in the vicinity — some rising directly 
in the bed of the iTellowstone. 

Trout are plenty in the river and caught with little trouble, but nearly 
all of them are wormy, as has been noticed by all who have visited the 
lake and the river above the falls. Why the fish above the falls should 
be infested with these parasites, while none are found in those taken 
from the river below the falls, has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Other visitors to this locality have observed au active Geyser between 
the one referred to above and the Mud Volcano, A\ith a period of about 
six hours. We saw the pond in which this is situated, and saw indica- 
tions of the eruptions, but if any occurred while we were in the vicinity 
they were unobserved. 

We made our camp for the night at a point about midway between 
the geyser observed and the river, goiug in a southeasterly direction^ 
having arrived upon the ground, after a march of about ten miles, at 
11 a. m. 

August 10. — It had been decided by the General that we would omit 
so much of the complete tour as would include the Yellowstone Lake* 
Consequently, at 6.30 a. m. we took the trail for the Lower Geyser Basin. 
This led almost due west, and until the divide between the Yellowstone 
and East Fork of Madison is reached is very good. From there to our 
camp on East Fork of Madison the trail is at first steep, rough, and 
much obstructed by fallen timber. Springs break out along the base of 
the mountain and form extensive marshes. To turn these the trail makes 
quite a detour, thus increasing its length. In passing some of these 
swamps the trail became very obscure, and we found difficulty in follow- 
ing it. The day's march was almost devoid of interest, the only point 
of interest being the sulphur steam-jets, near the crest of the divide. 
Here the internal forces were at work, and the stench of sulphur filled 
the atmosphere. Elsewhere these jets would have claimed our atten- 
tion, but we had become accustomed to such wonders, and passed them 
without even reining in our horses. After striking the Bast Fork of the 
Madison we passed for some distance over a lumpy prairie, intersected 
at intervals with small water-courses, which were difficult to cross, be- 
cause of their marshy character; and, lower down, encountered numer- 
ous thermal springs. The latter half of the trail was so difficult that 
at 1.30 p. m. we went into camp, men and animals being tired out. The 
estimated distance of the day's march was 23 miles, and our information 
located the camp about five miles above the Lower Geyser Basin. A. 
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more direct route after striking tlie East Fork of Madisou would have 
reduced the luarcli at least two miles. 

Augitst 11. — Full ol' eagerueas to reach the greivter wonders now ao 
near nii, we were ])rompt to start as usual, aud at 9.15 a. m. bad reached 
the Lower Geyser Basiu by a trail which was tolerably good except the 
last mile, which was marshy, from the outflow of the geyser-water over 
tbeMadixon Valley. The trail had led past numerous hot springn, and 
iDTiew of some flue scenery, but we did not atop, either to examioe the 
one ur admire the other. Having gained the immediate vicinity of the 
geysers themselves, which, with the surrounding hot spriugs, covered 
an area of hundreds of acre?*, we dismounted in a little grove of pines 
neat the trail, and walked up the slfipo formed of matter deposited by 
tha waters, and were soon in the midst of geyaers and hot springs innu- 
oerable. Many of the springs are very beautiful, the waters being as 
clear m water possibly can be, and usiiaiiy sbowing to great depths the 
tlitoat through which they rise. Ordinarily they exhibit the most beau- 
tifal bluish green tints, growing darker as the depth increases. Some 
were boiling, some sputtering, and some were perfectly calm, but all 
were hut. Alt these springs have been described in general tei-ms, and 
the geysers in detail, by the expeditions sent out for the purpose. To 
nBtha most interesting, perhaps, of all was the mud spring on the top 
of the hill, around the base of which most of the other springs are 
found. 1 call this a mud spring, not that its characteristics are at all 
different from those of the others, but because the material in a state of 
ebullition is mud instead of clear water. It reminds one of a bed of 
mortar in which the lime is still slacking. The spring consists of seventl 
puts, separated from each other by mnd walls. The color of the contents 
of the several pots vaiiaa from white to light red, but is perfectly uni- 
form in each pot. The mud is so finely comminuted by the constant 
motiou that it would seem to be fitted for the finest purposes of pottery. 
Tliere is uo visible outflow, but piirtielea of the mud are occasionally 
ttrown out of the pots and gradually harden on the rim. We walked 
at will, though very gingerly, over the walls separating the pots, the 
eoQDCcling isthmuses being usually only a couple of feet in width at the 
narrowest part. While it seemed perfectly safe to do this, yet there was 
uppermost a feeling that a bath in the boiling, pasty mass was not 
Mjond possibility. 

After a couple of hours spent here we resumed the march. At first 
the trail led over the griiyish white deposit of the springs formation, 
itliich sounded hollow under the hoofs of the horses, and gave one a 
decided feeling of insecurity, though it was apparent that there was no 
'iangt-r. Farther on we passed vast numbers of extinct springs, winding 
Wtorig their cavities, then over spurs where the trail was biidly encum- 
*red with fallen pines, over marshes bordering the Fire-Hole Hiver, 
'he country growing wilder and wilder until at 8 miles from the Lower 
"fiyser Basin we suddenly entered the Upper and more wonderful one ; 
^king our way without difficulty or doubt to the spot within a thou- 
■jnd feel of "Old Faitbfnt," selected for our camp before starting from 
^rt Ellis. This we reached at 12.30 p. m., and within a few minutes 
'fter onr arrival had the pleasure of seeing that geyser in full opiTdtion, 
"**>■ cump was in a central position about mulway between Old Faithful 
*ft*l the Oastle, and nearer the Beehive and the Giantess, with the river 
^t^rvening between us and the last two. The columns of steam rising 
•^^Ti hundreds of openings have been compared, when looking down tbe 
"^•r, to a fleet of steamboats at a levee all blowing off steam. To me 
appearance more resembled that of some of tbe immense iron-mauu- 
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factiiriDg establishments of the country, such as that at Johnstown, Pa., 
for instance, though dissimilar in not showing any flame. During the 
afternoon Old Faithful continued its accustome^d eruptions at intervals 
which, in seven instances observed, varied from 62 to 80 minutes, with 
an average period of about 67 minutes. The Saw Mill also gave exam- 
ples of what it could do ; its jet, though not large nor high, being remarka- 
bly beautiful and quite characteristic. Old Faithful threw its column of 
water to an estimated height of 125 to 130 feet and held it there for two 
minutes, while the Saw Mill sent up a series of puffs much like the ex- 
haust of a high-pressure engine, but to a greater height than an engine 
would, and of water instead of steam, though there wias much of the 
latter sent far above the water. Xone of the other geysers did more 
during the afternoon than to sputter and stew with an occasional spurt 
on a small scale, as if to indicate that they were ready to do their work 
when the proper time should come. We were constantly in hopes that 
both the Giantess and Castle would pass into activity, but neither got 
beyond violent ebullition. We had with us a copy of Ludlow's detail 
map showing the exafCt location of each of the prominent geysers, and 
had no difficulty in locating even the most obscure. 

August 12. — We had our breakfast at 5.30 a. m., ready tovisit and ex- 
amine the entire series of geysers in the Upper Basin, and were so for- 
tunate as to see the Cattle, the Grotto, the Biverside, and the.iFan in 
action before 9 a. m. The Little Giant, a small geyser, located near the 
base of the Giant, did its best, and was quite interesting, but is a small 
affair in comparison with what the latter must be when in full action, if 
the accounts of it are faithfully given. The Riverside astonished us by 
the duration of its eruption, which was more than ten minutes. The 
Fan was very beautiful, but not so long sustained. We also visited the 
Pyramid, the Punch-bowl, and the Blacksaud. The last gives no ifidi- 
cation of geyser action in recent times, but is a spring of wide area, 
great depth, and as beautiful water as it is possible to conceive of. It 
is nearly surrounded by a pile of black sand, which fact serves to give 
it a name. The discharge of water from it is unusually great. 

At about 1 o'clock this morning we were awakened by an eruption of 
the Beehive, which was grand even in the darkness of midnight, and 
created a hope that we would be so fortunate as to see it in full action 
by daylight. By 10 a. m. the Giantess was much disturbed and gave 
indications of an eruption, which we greatly desired to witness. 

At 3.20 p. m., after a stay of twenty-seven hours, we struck our 
camp and started upon our return to Fort Ellis. After making about 
six miles we went into camp at 6 p. m. 

Just as we were about starting the Beehive sprung into full activity, 
throwing a splendid column to a height greater than any we had yet 
seen. The force of ejection was so grent that the mass of water was 
broken so as to be almost indistinguishable from steam, of which the 
column was largely composed. When in action the column is thrown 
as directly upward as if shot from a gun with its axis vertical, and is 
graceful and beautiful to such a degree as to warrant its being rated 
with the geysers of the first class. It appears to have an interval of 
about fourteen hours, as determined by observing two intervals. 

Our stay in this locality was lull of interest, and we were so fortu- 
nate as to see every prominent geyser in action except the Grand, the 
Giant, and the Giantess. All are beautiful, some are grand, and a few 
almost sublime, while all are interesting. The mere ^tourist will natu- 
rally derive more pleasure from the well-named Old Faithful than from 



ly otlier. becanse of ita great beanty, and nie freqneucy ami regularity 
' its action. It is cordially recomuieuded as worthy of all confidence. 
The region of tliese geysers has been aptly named Fire Hole, and one 
liuost wonders that iu this country, where the tendency is to name 
ifttnx-al objects after men who have a temporary prominence, this inter- 
istiiif; place and its assemblage of wonders shoald have so completely 
sBcaped, and in general aud in particular received names so very appro- 
priate. 

On our way to our new camp we crossed the river and visited thel 
Hot Spring Lakes, situated on the left bank aud about Uve miles below I 
OU Faithful. These are chiefly remarkable for their dimensions and I 
t)ie volume of water flowing fiism them. One of them is situated iu a I 
eliasm, the surface of the watei', except on the side next the river, beinffl 
about IU feet below the surface of the rook. The outlet is on the side ' 
next the river, where the upper surface finds the level of the lower. 
Tlie discharge is very great, far beyond that of any other spring we saw. 
The sides of the chasm, aifd for 20 feet l)ack from the edge, give |>oai- 
tire inilications of ge.vset action. To set* it in full play must be the 
event of a life-time, and dwarf into tnsiguilicauce all the other geyaers 
of the region. I 

Avgust 13. — At O.,*i0 a.m. we resumed our march, passing the lower ] 
Gejaer Basin soon afterward without stopping. At that early lioi 
the whole region was covered with steam. Mnmbers of wild geese were 
Been, and a short distance beyond we started three elk, the lirst we had 
eeen. To these Colonel Bacon and one of the soldiers gave chase, but 
without success. Upou reaching the poiut where we had entered the 
marshy prairie, near the head of the East Fork of Madison, we diverged 
froiu our previous route and bore off to the left, surmounting with much 
labor the sti'cp hill to the westward of Mary's Lake, aud passing along 
tiie northern side of that beautiful sbeet of water, the outlet of which 
is to the westward. Soon afterward we passed the divide between the 
waters of the East Fuik of Madisou aud those flawing into the Yellow- 
stone by way of Alum Oreek. Upou the headwaters of the latter we 
passed numerous hot springs and sulphur jets, which we took to be part 
of tlie same aeries passed on the outward trail a few days before, and 
whicb aid in impregnating the waters of Alum Creek, so as Ut make 
tljetQ. unfit for drinking purposes. 

At 12.30 p. m., after making about fonrteen mites, we went into camp 
in a ravine, in the dry bed of which were occasional pools of good water 
which had filtered through the rocks. We bad plenty of good grass for 
the animals, and wood for fires, but found the mosquitoes and flies 
^'lite annoying for the first time since coming into the Park, though 
^m the accounts of previous visitors we had been led to think we would 
™ Constantly disturbed by them, 

■d.iiguat 14, — At 0.30 a. m. we took our course for the mouth of Alum 
preek. The trail, if any existed, was so obscure that we did not pretend 
* follow it, but kept our way along the north bank of the creek. 
■***p way led past the point marked "Hot Springs" on Barlow's map, 
«»0. we struck our former trail just north of where it crosses Alum Creek, 
^"^ taking that we went into camp at 10 a. m. in a poiut of woods oa J 
'*ftcade Creek, near our camp of August 8. It was the site of Colonel 1 
J**<ilow'8 camp of August 17, 1875, as ascertained by marks on one of '' 
*•& trees. Distance made during the march, about twelve miles. We 
^t.ed dnring the greater part of the day, and taking an early supper, 
> general, Tom. Sherman, and myself walked down to the Falls of the 
Alowstone to take another look at them. Tom. went to the Upper Fall, 



while the general and myselt walked along down the brink of the canon 
to a projecting rock which we reached by an isthmns of great height, 
bnt little breadth. From this rock we had a splendid view of the Lawer 
Fall and the caiion, and, fortunately for us, the setting sun, which had 
been obscured by a thunder-cloud, broke through and lighted up the 
canon, giving to the sides of it all those brilliant hues which others have 
so enthusiastically described. It is probable that the caiion and falls 
were never seen under more advantageous circumstances. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the beauties of the scene, and no painter has pig- 
ments of sufficient brilliancy and delicacy to depict them. They are 
exceptionally grand and incredibly wonderful. The rain which had 
fallen made all the vegetation wet, and we returned to camp thoroughly 
soaked and uncomfortable, but feeling well repaid for our discomfort. 

We made no attempt to descend into the caiion, a feat which has been 
accomplished at different points by several individuals. The labor of a 
successful descent into its depths must be very great, and the compen- 
sation quite inadequate. For the purpose of obtaining data in regard 
to the vicinage, the attempt is warranted 5 for the mere gratification 
of curiosity, it is not. 

August 15. — The morning broke very cold. Frost covered the ground 
in all directions, and ice of considerable thickness had formed upon tbe 
water in our only water-pail. It was more particularly remarked, be- 
cause the morning of the 9th, in our camp within a few rods of the spot 
where we were now in camp, had opened with a similar experience. The 
consequence this morning was, that we did not move with our usual 
promptitude, it being 6.50 o'clock when we got fairly started. We fol- 
lowed our outward-bound trail without deviation, reaching the crest of 
the spur of Mount Washburn at 10.15 a. m., where we rested for half an 
hour, and then struck out at a lively pace for our camp of the 7th on 
Strawberry Brook, which we reached at 1.10 p. pa., distance 18 miles. 
Colonel Bacon went hunting without success, while Tom. Sherman went 
fishing and brought back a fine string of trout, caught at the junction 
of the East Fork with the Yellowstone. General Sherman and myself 
walked down the trail about a mile, to a point where a very respectable 
wooden bridge had been built across the Yellowstone by the well-known 
Jack Baronet. This bridge is about half a mile below the bridge indi- 
cated upon Barlow's map. The latter had been destroyed, only traces 
of the abutments remaining, and the former was the one in use by the 
miners of Clark's Fork. 

During the day frequent squalls of rain occurred. The clouds looked 
very threati^ningly, but the rain-fall was little more than a heavy mist. 
When no clouds interposed to cut off the direct rays of the sun the 
temperature was very high, but no sooner were the sun's rays obstructed 
than the temperature fell so much that the air was chilly. At night, 
the use of four blankets was necessary, and even then did not always 
prevent cold sleeping. 

August 16. — It was 6.40 a. m. when we started for the Mammoth 
Springs of Gardner's Eiver. The trail was the same as the outward 
one, to the crossing of the muddy creek referred to under date of the 
7th. On the return, it was a hard road from the head of Pleasant Val- 
ley to the toi> of the ridge, the ascent in about two miles being between 
1,800 and 1,900 feet. From that point to where it strikes Falls Creek, 
-or the East Fork of Gardner's Eiver, the trail is good enough, but from 
there to the springs, especially that portion leading down the canon of 
Falls Creek, it is very bad. At 1.30 p. m., having marched about eighteen 
miles, we reached the Mammoth Springs, and found our wagons alreaidy 




Uiere, ami our caiurt comfortably established. After we bad rested .. 
little aud had some luucli, we Htarted out to see the Bpring wbiob bad 
beeuwell named " Mammoth," The mineral coustituents of the springs 
have formed hills which almost rise to the dignity of mouutains, the 
fau«8 0f which are fashioned most curiously into successiro basins, by 
tlie deposition of material to form rims, the interior being usually shal- 
' low and filled with water of a temperature depending upon the distance 
from the source of supply. The basins have a comical resemblance to 
I bath-tubs, ami are arranged like steps, the lower ones being filled by 
tbe overflow from those above. Tom, Sherman and myself strolled 
' some distance up tbe face of the spur upon which the formation occurs, 
and found it to consist of a number of parallel ridges rising to a heiglit 
, of from 10 to 30 feet, with a direction nearly northeast and southwest. 
FpoD examination wo found that every one of these ridges was cracked 
. aloug the crest, and frequently views of hot water were had through the 
eraoks. In some places the hot water appeared as springs, aud had 
deposited material so rapidly as to inclose or sDrroiind trees, and in 
I ene case that we noticed, some of the branches of a t/et livini} tree were 
80 included in the deposit. Where sncb deposition had taken place, 
namerous little springs, rigidly foUowiog the direction of the crack in 
the other portions of the ridge, marked the line. This is notably the 
case at the so-called '"Cookery." We thought the parallelism of the 
' ilrifes a remarkable feature, as well as the oracJca along their itrests, 
' extending to unknown depths. The material composing the ridges was 
itself origiimlly deposited by hot fipringa, but evidently not exactly as 
»6uow find them, for the cracks are the result of subsequent action 
of some kind. What this was, others must determine. We also fan- 
ffled that we could trace the same law of direction in the present active 
aprings of large size, but we did not carry the investigation far euough 
to verify this. 

At the base of the hot springs formation, but somewhat detached, and 
eomposed of altogether different material, stands the " Liberty Cap," 
apparently tbe cone of an extinct spring — possibly geyser. It ia prob- 
»bly tliirty-flve feet in height, and is a notable object- 
Mr. J. O. MoOartuey with laudable enterprise has erected a "hotel" 
upon a small branch of Sweetwater on the northern side of the bill, and 
a couple of bath-houses near the eastern base of the " bath-tub " forma- 
tion. Thesv bath-houses are supplied throogh troughs leading from the 
hill-side. We tried the baths, of course, but found them less agreeable 
than those at Hunter's, 45 miles east of GIMs. Judging from appoar- 
afices the hotel keeper has scant patronnge — disco nragingly so. Besides 
MuOartney there were two persons there at the time of our visit: one 
an invalid taking the waters and batlis, the other his attendant. One 
branch of McCartney's business ia the sale of baskets and other objects 
I'hich have been encrusted by espoaing them to the action of the waters. 
Iliese trinketa looked beautiful, but seemed to be %'ery frail. 

When we were near Black Tail Deer Creek, we met a couple of citi- 
*flDs who gave us the Brat information of General Gibbon'a fight with 
^s Sez Percys, at or near Big Hole, on the lltb instant. As told us, 
'nblion and others had been wounded, Ciiptain Browning and others 
^Ued, and Gibbon'a supply-train captured. The information disturbed 
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■■"ail, Muu wiouuu 8 Biippij-iritiii capvuieti. iue luiurmuuou uisiurueu _ 

* »inch, for tbe meager details indicated disaster. ^^^f 

(2^0TE. — It was at this spot that a few days later Mr. Dietrich waa^^^H 
"^ by these same Nez Percys, who had attacked Dietrich's party in^^^H 
^ park and scattered them. He had escaped, but delayed at the^^^H 
H 6 p B ^^H 



n&mmoth Spring, for some parpose,' wliere tlie Inijiatis again cam 
upou him witb fatal result.) 

August 17. — Auxioua to get withia reach of farther news of Oeoei 
Gibbou's fight, we got started at 6 a. m., aud at Henderaoa's Raooh abo 
eeven miles below fouDd a package of newspapers awaiting us vriS 
telegrams of the latest dute, as well as dispatches from the commaiKt 
ing officer of Fort Ellis. These gave more definite information, aod 
relieved our miuds as to Gibbon's safety, though it was evident he hdi 
had a hard fight and had lost heavily. When we reached Second Trail 
(or Minor's) Greek, we baited for lunch and au hour's rest, and tbei 
pushed on to Buttlei'», 34 miles, reaching there at about 2 p. m. 
went into camp, iuteiidiug to make Fort Ellis next day. 

August 18. — ^At 6.15 a. m. we left our camp at Bottler's, traveling along 
rapidly, with, the usual rests, and reached Fort Ellis at 3 p. m. of thil 
appointed day. Distance, 35 miles. 

While en rente, at about the point where we camped on the evenine 
of the 4tb of August, we met a party of tourists going into the pari 
under the general direction of a Mr. Dietrich, of Helena. We baltec 
in the road for probably twenty minutes and gave them what infurma 
tion we had concerning the movements of the Indians, as well as som 
suggestions oouceruing their proposed tour. They gave us newspaper 
of later dat« than any we had, and we parted with uintual good wishes 

{KoTE. — This party was attacked by the Indians in the Park ant 
scattered, one of the number, Mr. Weikert, being killed. Mr. Uietricl 
WHS afterward killed at the Mammoth Spring, as related in the noU 
under yesterday's date.} 

The distances given above are all estimated, aud foot up 2S5 miles 
I think this too small in the aggregate, for the whole distance travellet 
by us cannot have been much, if any, less than 300 miles. 

The trip was made as easily as it is possible to make it at present, ye 
it was a very hard one, especially upon the personnel of the party. Tb 
animals fared much better. Ev.erywhere, except at the Upper Geyse 
Basin, there was plenty of grass, and some grain was fed them, excep 
on one night and morning. This was done by the exercise of foresigta 
in caching a sack of oats at Strawberry Brook, and another at Oascsdi 
Greek, as we were going to the geyseis, and picking them up on c 
return. Thisassured us the oats, and obviated the necessity of carryini 
them any further than absolutely necessary. The pack-mules wen 
inferior animals, but lightly loaded and well oared for, which eaablec 
them to make the trip and return to Ellis in better condition than wbei 
they left. They made 69 miles in the last two days, without the slight 
est symptoms of distress. 

We saw but little game in the Park, though the grazing appeared ti 
be of the very best, aud the mingling of glade aud torest, of mountaii 
and prairie, just that which game would be likely to haunt. 

It is evident that, under the present system, it will be a long tinK 
before the roads into aud thiough the park will be improved so tha 
vehicles can make the tour. At this time they can be taken by a goo* 
road fiom Fort Ellis to the northern boundary of the park, and thej 
have been taken from Virginia up the Madison to the Lower Geyeei 
Basin by a road the exact character of which is not known to me. Tb 
whole park being reserved, individuals will not go in and improve tb 
routi a, or put up and maintain the lodging-places required to enabl 
tourists to disjiense with pack-trains and camp-outfit. But if the lav 
establishing the Xational Park were so modified as to reserve only tb 
natural objects of interest, and the lands be thrown open to settlemeut 
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iinproveineuta tliroiigti private enterpriae would follow. And it is uot 
likely that they will ever be made iu any other way. It is improbable 
that Cougresa will make such appropriations as woald be required to 
op^a up roads, evea if persons could be found wlio would theu be will- 
ing to go iu and build lodgiiig-plaeeB upon lands of which they did not 
own the fee, and supply meaua of transportation from point to point. 
If I am correct iu this, those who waut to see the undoubted wonders 
of that region will do well to go at once, instead of waiting for better 
facilities, which may and probably will be long deferred. 

From Fort Ellis to Selena, thence to Fort Benton, and return to Helena. 

The 19tli and 20th of August were spent at Fort Ellis, turning in to 
the proper department our saddle- lioraea and aueli other property aa we 
(lid not care aboac taking any further with us, and In neoessary prepara- 
tioa for the continuation of the journey, which for a couple of weeks 
was to bo within the limits of a comparatively settled country. The 
two ambulauces and the light baggage-wagou were to follow us to 
Helena, whUe we were to go there by stage, the proprietors of the lino 
volunteering to carry us the whole distance, 106 miles, in one day, our 
vehicles laeauwhile moving at a slower rate, aiming to reach Helena iu 
font days. Accordingly, the Helena stage had been driveu out to Fort 
Ellis to remain all night of the 20th, anil we were called on at 2 a. in. of 
Augimt 21. — After au excellent breakfast at Major Benham's, we 
mounted the stage at 3.30 a. m., one of the proprietors of the line, Mr. 
Clarke, himself occupying the IJox, and acting as driver ; we started at 
otice, and it soon became evident that Mr. Clarke was going to put us 
through at unusual speed, Addilional stock had been put upou tbe 
road, and preparatioua made which indicated a determination to give 
uaa lively ride. The coach carried eigh persons; our own party of four, 
Mr. Wilson of Eozeman. a gentleman from' Helena who was returniug 
to that place, Mr. Clarke, and the regular driver. The time passi^d rap- 
_idly and pleasantly ; the roads were good and the day fine. At Cockrell's 
've took another breakfast, dinner at Kadersburg, and supper at Mitchell, 
iBtation 15 miles east of Helena, expecting to reach that town at about 
T-p. m. Here Mr. Blaine Walker, with his two sisters, met us, and took 
■^ m. Shermau from tbe stage, to carry him into town and to their house, 
_.ere he was to be a guest. Subsequently two more carriages met ua, 
f, one of which waa Governor Potts, Major Magiunis (Delegate in Con- 
JfBBB from Montana), and Mr. Broadwater, General Sherman and my- 
B^f were taken into this one, while Colonel Bacon got in another, with 
its occupant, Mr. Meyeudorf. 

We reached Helena coincident with the stage, thus making tbe trip 
iafifteenandone half hours, including all stops. For about half tliedia- 
jteBce lu'om Fort Ellis, the stage was drawn by four and for the remain- 
IT by six horses. General Shenuaa became tbe guest of Governor 
ttts, while Colonel Bacon and myself!, declining an iuviiatiuii from Mr. 
.^.toadwater, went to the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
. Although the road from Fort Ellis to Helena passes through a mount- 
laous region, yet it is located upon comparatively level ground; it is 
.Ud and good, and just euongh rain had I'allea to lay the dust, which 
ViMmot be great at any time, however. Much of the scenery along the 
9 very fine, especially the view of the valley of the Missouri ob- 
1 from the Crow Creek Divide. In the evening we all visited the 
anded officers of General Gibbon's command, who had beeu brought 
tas far on tljcir way to Fort Shaw. Those were Captain Williams, aa4*'] 
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LicutenajitsCoolidgeand Woodruff, of tUe Seventh Infantry. Lieuteu 
nut EngHsIi, more seriously woiiiuled, hiid been left at JJecr Lodge, mn 
Geueral Gibbon himself was staying at the Helena Hot Springs, abool 
four miles from the town. We saw the three firat named, and found 
them remarkably cheerful, making light of wounds which were far from 
trivial. 

August L*2. — In the niorning Major Maginnis and Mr. Maclay drov{ 
Oolonel Bacon and myself to the Hot S|>ring8, to call upon General 
Gibbon and family, where we found General Sherman. Afterward w( 
visited the gold-diggings, just north of the town, the smelting- works, 
and the assay-offtce. The diggings were especially interesting, eincd 
neither Colonel Bacon nor myself had ever seen the process of placer 
mining before. The latter part of the afternoon was s,ient in obtaining 
some rest, which was sadly needed. 

Avgjist 23. — The day was spent in driving about the neighborhood o 
the town, and in respondiug to the hospitality of the citizens, tenderet 
us in every direction. 

Avgust 'M. — Having made a special arrangement with the stagelini 
to Benton, by which we were to leave that place on Sunday, on our re 
turn, instead of Monday, and spend the day Ihns gained at Fort Shaw 
we left Helena at 5 a. m., the stage drawn by four horses carrying oni 
own party of four, and in addition Major Maginnis, who was going ti 
make the round tiip with us. The stage started at the moderate pao 
of about live miles per hoar, which was maintained with great nnifoc 
mity tbroughont the trip. The "stages" varied from 18 to 28 milea 
and as tbe stock of the line was not fed grain, but depended altogethei 
upon grazing, we had to wait at each station until the relief stock wai 
broiightin from the pasturage. Ifthehorses were found without difBculty 
this usually took about an hour, but if they had strayed any, a greate; 
length of time was require^ to get them up and make the change — ^in 
one case as much as three hours. We took breakfast at Ueleua, dinner 
at Wolf Creek, and supper at Eagle Hock, reaching Fort Shaw, 83 railei 
from Helena, at 11 p. m. This was the northern terminus of tbe tele 
graph-line, and the general stopped for an hour to receive tetegrami 
and send others, after which wo continued our journey. 

During the day the ride was devoid of any special interest, except 
through Prickly Pear Caiion, where we had been informed we would 
find the finest scenery in Montana. But because our expectations had 
been unduly excited, or from some other cause, we were somewhat dift 
appointed. Tbe eaQon is beautiful, almost grand, but no more so than 
the scenery at many other points we had visited. Nearing Fort SbaW) 
there are many so-called butt«s, which give evidence of violeut voleani* 
action in times long past. Among these, one of the most sinking is the 
Bird Tail, a sharp detacbed mass of rock, which is conceived to resembh 
abird's tail erect and spread out in fan-shape. It gives a name to thi 
divide between Flat Creek and Bird Tail Creek. 

August 25. — We left Port Shaw only a few minutes after midnight £o'. 
Fort Bentou, and reached Twenty-Bight Mile Springs in time for break 
fast. 

Except in the immediate vicinity of Sun River, the entire road Ttoo 
Fort Shaw to Fort Benton, 63 miles, is over a rolling and generally tree 
less plain, with plenty of grass, bnt long stretches without good watel 
Although it was dark when passing it, we could see in the Sun Biro 
region indications of abetter country, good farms with creditable im 
proveraents. At 1 p. m. we reached Benton, which is a small villng<3 
but seems to be a somewhat busy one, situated at the bead of steamboa 
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ration ou the Missouri. Freight to the amount of over five thai 
il tons WU8 broagbt to ttiis placa by steamboats during the seasonq 
Bwaler, and distribntetl to the surrouuding country by the methcri 
p*fteighting" in vogue throughout all this region. The river bad 
1 BO low that no more Bteamera were expected, and aubaoqaent 
Et hts would have to be lao<led at Cow lalaod, about one hundred and 
Jreoty-flve railea behiw, and hauled thence to tbeir destination. The 
qnaotity oC freight delivered at Beutou by steamers is yearly increasing, 
and the[)oint must always be an important one to the shipping interests 
not only of our own territory within reach, but of ihe British territory 
Co the northward. The population of the place was said to be aboot^ 
twelve bundred, but it is doubtful if there are more than six hundred 
permanent residents. 

The name of the village is derived from a fort many years ago estab- 
lished upon the site by the American Fur Company. This was built of 
adobe, upon a rectangular trace, with block-houses at two of the diagonal 
corners, and inclosed the storehouses and dwellings required in their 
business. The fort was subsequently occupied for some years by United 
States troops, but falling into dilapidation, it has latterly been abandoned 
for Buch purposes, and the troops are quartered in hired buildings in 
the village. The garrison consisted of half a dozen enlisted men of the 
Seventh Infantry, under command of MaJ. Guido llges. The garrison 
was supposed to consist of one company, but the remainder bad beed 
detached for the campaign of General Gibbon against the Kez Perci^s, 
and had not yet returned. We staid in the public qoarters, the guests 
of Major llges. 

On the way np a portion of the party had been made quite ill bydrink- 
iag the water of Twenty-Eight Mile Spring. Strangers passing over 
the road between Shaw and Beuton should carry drinking-water with 
them. 

The whole afternoon was spent in looking about the village, in in- 
specting the buildings occupied by the garrison and those comprised 
in the old fort, and inqniriugiuto the business and resources of the place, 
with a view to their relations to mUitary operationa. Because of its 
relation to the navigation of the Miaaonri, and its proximity to the border 
of the British possessions, it must for many years be an important point; 
and pending the construction of a railroad into the heart of Montana, 
it must necessarily be the entrepot of a considerable portion of the 
freight intended for Helena and points to the westward. 

August 26. — At 6.30 a. m. we left Beuton for Fort Shaw. The day 
VHS cold enough to require heavy overcoats, and those who rode on the 
otUfiide of the stage found it necessary to wrap in double blankets in 
iHldition. Very tired and dusty, we reached Fort Shaw at 0,30 p. m. 
The view of the Sun River country by daylight did not fully conlirm 
OUT expectations, still the region was about the best we had yet seen in 
Montana. The soil is very fertile, but of course requires irrigation, 
when it produces enormously, especially wheat and oats, of which sixty 
Whela of the former to the acre is not an unusual crop. The immediate 
yalley is coaiparatively narrow, but has considerable length. The river 
iUelf is one of the principal branches of the Upper Missouri ; and where 
Ve crossed it is perhaps 2U0 feet iu width, with water as clear as crystal, 
niDDiug over a gravel bottom. It affords the very best of drinking- 
water, a great relief after the alkaline water, which alone is found be- 
_ ^een Fort Benton and Sun Hiver crossing, 

L|Uuf Hsf 27. — After a good night's rest and breakfast after sunrise (al- 
^Htot an exceptional case), Major Freeman, commanding the post of Fort 
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Shaw, at 9 a m. drove us about 6 miles up tiie valley pf Sun Biver, 
the head of the irrigatiug-ditch which supplies th« post with water, ai 
back to the post again. This system of irrigation was projected } 
General Gibbon, and the labor involved was performed by the tix)oi 
It has been of the greatest benefit, enabling trees to grow on the paraic 
flowers about the quarters, and rendered possible the cultivation of 
fine post garden, said to be the only successful one on "bench land''' 
Montana. There were fine potatoes, beets, turnips, cabbages, oniOTi 
&c., growing when we were there, aud in fact everything can be gtov 
that will ripen in the same latiimde in the States, and usually of t1 
finest quality. We were deeply impressed with the magnitude of the u 
dertaking and the value of this ditch to the post. Looking up the vall< 
of Sun River, the main range of the Rocky Mountains is seen, some n 
or 40 miles away, and without "foot-hills^' or outlying ranges of mour 
ains, a condition of things not elsewhere met with (it is said) betwe< 
Denver and this point. The morning sun was brilliant; and the moux 
ains, seen through the clear atmosphere, seemed no more than five mil 
distant, so distinct were the ravines and rocks, and so bold were tl 
lights, shades, and shadows. 

For an admirable description of the post, the accuracy of which w 
verified by us on the ground, reference is made to the paper prepare 
by Surgeon F. L. Town, United States Army, and published in Circ 
lar No. 4, Surgeon General's Office, 1870. 

At 6 p. m. the stage left Fort Shaw on its regular time, and we climb< 
into it with vivid anticipations of the discomfort of an ail night's ri< 
in the cramped position inherent to that mode of travel. 

August 2S, — Much of the journey from Fort Shaw back to Helena w 
devoid of interest. We breakfasted at Wolf Creek soon after daylig 
and reached Helena at 12.45 p. m., distributing ourselves to quarters 
before. 

Previous to* leaving for Fort Benton we had heard startling rumo 
of discontent among the Indian tribes to the northward, the defini 
statement being made that the stage-stock at Twenty-eight-mile Sprii 
had been stolen by them. We took no precaution, however, beyond can 
ing a couple of rifles, with ammunition, for our inquiries failed to confir 
these rumors, and when we reached Twenty eight-mile Spring we foui 
the people there as ignorant of any outrages by Indians as we we 
ourselves. 

Although we travelled through a country which a few years ago w; 
famous for the abundance of the game frequenting it, yet we saw not 
ing more than a few sage-hens. In the neighborhood of the mouth 
Sun River, and for some distance below, the expedition of Lewis at 
Clark had been so much annoyed by bears that they found it necessa: 
to organize a regular campaign against them. We did not even he; 
of a bear. 

The great plains between Sun River and Fort Benton (extending f; 
to the northward of that point), once the haunt of countless numbers 
buffalo, will become the grazing-ground of equal numbers of cattle ac 
sheep, and the country from Sun River to Helena will rival it in thj 
regard ; and this remark applies equally well to the region between Fo: 
Ellis and Helena, though there is more farming-land along the road b 
tween these two i)laces, especially in the Gallatin Valley and its neigl 
borhood. 

Along our route we occasionally passed the site of previous minitij 
operations, but with few exceptions these have been abandoned. 
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l^rom Helena, Montana, to Walla Walla, Watkington Territory. 

le afternoon of tbe 28th, and the whole of tlie 29th of Augnst, were 1 
Bpent at Helena in preparation for the next stage of the tour, which was 
to be made as far as Walla Walla with onr tw9 ambulances and the 
light baggage-wagon which we had left at Fort Ellis, bat which had 
reached Helena by easy drives during our absence at Fort Benton. 
"We aimed to practically follow the Hue of the Mullan wagou-road from 
Helena to Walla Walla, aud gained ioformation from every source 
J within.our reach in regard to the nature of the route. At the best this 
WW hat meagre, the moat definite being a sketch of the route from Mis- 
soula to Spokane Bridge, with a few memoranda, furnished by Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff, Seventh Infantry, who had passed over it three years 
before in company with Lieutenant Van Orsdale of the same regiment. 
All Rgreed in general terms that we would hare but little difBculty as 
hi as Missoula (or Bitter Root) Ferry, 00 miles west of the town of that 
name; tbatour trouble would begin there and continue to Coeur D'AltJne 
take, whence we would find the traveling easy. Expecting to gaia 
fbrtlier' information at Missoula, we left Helena on — 

Avgitsi 30, at 8.30 a. m., stopping at the Hot Springs to see General Gib- 
bon. Governor Potts, and Mr. Hauaer, of Helena, accompanied na that 
&r, and Ma-jor Maginnis joined us thereto go with as as far as Missonla, 
Tbe road was dnsty but not otherwise bad, and at about 10 miles from 
Helena we began tbe ascent of the main divide between the waters of 
tiie Atlantic and those of the Pacifio. A very good road (toll) has been 
nnde over the mountain range, the highest point of the pass being at 
an elevation of about 6,000 feet above tbe level of the sea. At 2 p. m. 
weattaiued the crest and began the descent, making good progress 
nntil we reached Frenchwoman's Ranch, where we were detained for au 
liiHir by a hot bos on the General's ambulance, and at 6 p. m, went into 
Clmp at a beautiful spot on Dead Dog Greek, in tbe vicinity of coal- 
nioHs, whence coal of an inferior ijciality was then being mined. The 
distance made during the day was 35 miles. The road on the western 
Bide of the divide was even better than on tbe eastern, and from where 
it Btmck the Little Blackfoot was excellent. A singular instance of 
Ugacity came to our knowledge during the day. Corporal Moeller, 
who accompanied us to Gardner's River, and was left there in charge of 
OQt vehicles and their teams, was still with us. He had left a shepherd 
dog securely tied at Henderson's Ranch, 7 miles north of the Mammoth 
Spring. Some days afterward the dog escaped from Henderson's, 
followed our trail to Ellis, 62 miles, aud through that post to Heleuaj a 
distance of 107 miles farther, where he rejoined the teams, being quite 
a week on the road, which had meanwhile been traversed by many other 
l^Dis. It was not so remarkable that he should have found his way 
frorn Henderson's to Ellis, his liome : but how he there aaoertaiued the 
route which the teams had taken, and how he continued to follow it to 
Selena, is a mystery. 

August Si. — Left our camp at fi.20 a. m., taking the road for Deer 
^ge, distant about 10 miles. Froni^the top of the ridge overlooking 
I^Mt Lodge Valley the view is magnificent, the valley opeuing to its 
Wl extent in all directions, with the village of Deer Lodge seemingly 
Moor feet, yet it required an hour and twenty minutes of hard, down- 
hill driving to reach the town, which we did at 8.40 a. m., and found it 
luite a brisk little place, with evidences of prosperity on all sides. The 
seriously wounded of those who had been in General Gibbon's 
of the 9th instant with the Ne/, Perces, at Big Hole Pass, had been 
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left here for treatmetit at a hospital established by the Sisters of Oharity. 
We found this a handsome two-story frame building, a very model of 
neatness and comfort, and the woanded doing remarkably well under 
the kindly care and attention they were receiving. Each of the wound^ 
lAen was questioned liy the General, and without exception they ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with their treatment. The requisite surgi- 
cal and medical attention was being given by Drs. Mitchell and Moftiig- 
brod* Most of the wounds were severe, and in at least two cases ampu- 
tation of the foot was likely to be necessary. 

We lunched at the hotel in the* village, and at 12 m. again topk tbe 
road, keeping directly down Deer Lodge Greek by what is known a& 
the river road, which we found good and level, with the exception of 
Cedar Hill, 11 miles from Deer Lodge, which was very st^ep. After 
making 35 miles for the day, we encamped on a ranch, near where the 
road crosses by a bridge from the north to the south side of the creek 
or river. 

September 1. — Started from camp at 6.30 a. m., and at 8.45 reached New 
Chicago. At 11 a. m. we stopped for *' noon " at Whitesides', just below 
the head of Hell Gate Canon, distance 22 miles, and rested until 1.30 p. 
m., when we again took the road, and at 5^30 p. m. went into camp a coa-^ 
pie of miles below Newman's. Whole distance 36 miles. 

The road during the day was generally good* The portion over Flint 
Creek Hiil is steep, though smooth and easy of travel at this season of 
the year. In the wet season there are few good roads in Montana. But 
per contra to this remark, it may be said that the natural roads in a 
fertile country are always bad at certain seasons. At Whitesides' wesaw 
a very fine garden, filled with the largest and best-looking vegetables 
we had yet seen. The cabbages were especially noteworthy ; large^ 
solid, and with a flavor and delicacy never known in the Eastern States.. 
After some experience in Montana vegetables, as well as those of the 
Territory of Washington, and the States of Oregon and California, it 
may be safely said that the championship should be awarded to those at 
Whitesides'. 

The river is called the Hell Gate from some point below the junct^6n< 
of Deer Lodge Creek with, the Little Blackfoot. But many do not ac- 
cept this name, and continue that of the Deer Lodge. The result has 
been a certain amount of confusion, which will be found to increase far- 
ther on, and to which reference will be made at the proper time. 

September 2. — Starting at 6.20 a. m. we reacheil Baker's at 7.35, and 
by 10 had crossed Big Blackfoot at its mouth, after a march of about 
18 miles. A portion of the road is made around some mountain-spurs,, 
running well up on them, and though always narrow, and occasionally 
steep, is smooth and hard. The bridge over Big Blackfoot near its^ 
mouth was gone, but we forded the stream without difficulty. Its vol- 
ume appears to be very nearly as great as that of the Hell Gate, and is 
tolerably clear, while the latter is made muddy by the washings from 
miners to such a degree as to almost unfit the waters for drinking. 
Resting on the west bank of the Big Blackfoot until 12 m. we again drove 
ahead and reached the town of Missoula, 6 miles distant, at 1 p. m., and 
the post of Missoula, 4 miles farther, at 2 p. m. Whole distance trav- 
elled during the day about 27 miles. 

The town of Missoula is a brisk little place of three or four hundred 
inhabitants, situated on the north (right) bank of the Hell Gate Kiver 
just below the mouth of Rattlesnake (or Observatory) Creek, and only 
a short distance below the western end of Hell Gate Caiion, which ba«» 
a total length of about 3<S miles. It has a bank, a weekly newspaper,. 



several fiDC stores for geueral mercbaDiiise, ativvera or two, a grist-mill 
driver b.v the water from llattlesiiake Creek, and is connected with the 
souttt siiie of the river by a truss-bridge of wood, the largest structure 
of the. kind ve hud yet sceu iu Montans. About G miles below (west 
from) this bridge the Bitter Hoot Biver. coming from the south, joins 
the Hell Gate, their valleys forming what ia called Hell Gat« Itonde. 
"%o Tillage is therefore at the eastern edgeof the ronde, which is about 
Mnilea iu length from east to west, with a breadth varying from 3 tA. 

tptember 3, — Wass|>eut at the post of Missoula. In the morning the' 
fenernl examined the ground upon which the post is being built, and '* 
theltuildings in process of erection under the supervision of Captain 
Bawn, Seventh Infantry, commanding the iiost. The original design 
contemplated quarters for one company of infantry and the store-houses 
and other buildings required for the service of such a garrison. There- 
suit of the General's esaminaliou was au enlHrgemout and re-arrauge- 
ment of the plans, so as to provide for a garrisou of four com|)anioB of 
infantry. Tbia grew out of tbe fact that the real importance of the |«)int 
for militiiry purposes bad apparently been underestimated, judging 
from the preparation being made for its occupation. Tbe site of tbe 
post is on the right (east) bank of the Bitter lioot River, two or three 
miles above its junction with the HellOate. ItfKCupiesa central posi- 
tion with reference to the Bitter Boot Valley, the Hell Gate above and 
below, tbe Jocko, and the Lo-Lo trail, which debouches into tbe Bitter 
Boot Valley in plain view only a few miles to the southward. A strong 
force stationed here can readily operate iu any direction in the most 
efGcient manner. 

After deciding upon the character of tbe post to be established, n 
rough sketch of the new arrangement was made and copies sent to the 
proper persons. Tbe force intended as an escort for the General, from 
tbia point to Walla Walla, had preceded our arrival by an hour. It 
was composed of parts of companies E and L, of tbe First Cavalry, 
under command of Captain Winters, First Lieutenant Forse, and Sec- 
ond Lientennnt Shelton, of that regiment, and unmbered 5tf men, with 
paek-mule transportation. It hs^ came over tbe Lo-Lo trail from 
Mount Idaho, Ifio miles distant, iu five days, and upon ins]>ecCioa was 
found to be in good condition, notwithstanding its hard march. 

Inquiries concerning the nature of the several routes to Walla Walla 
oontirmed tbe General in the belief that it was possible to take our 
wheel transportation over the Cteur d'Al^ne route (Mullan road) and 
indiuated the impossibility of doing so by the Lo-Lo trail. Several per- 
sons who had been over the Cceur d'AI<^ue route spoke very disoourag- 
ingly of it, but nevertheless preparation was made for the attempt. A 
good supply of axes was obtained, and what picks and shovels were 
deemed necessary. Among other articles which it was thought best 
to take along was a grindstone, and this afterward proved to be of 
great service; indeed was so much so, that without it our otiier prepa- 
iBGions would have availed nothing. Crosscut-saws were entirely for- 
gotten ; a serious oversight. 

luformation pointed to the difBculty of obtaining forage for the ani- 
mals between Missoula and Cieur d'Alene Mission. Therefore two 
four-horse teams were hired to carry oats for the animals of the escort, 
oup own vehicles carrying what was required for our teams. Before 
night every thing was in readiness for u start nest morning. Accord- 
ingly we left the post of Missoula on — 
^^&eptemher 4 — at 8.30 a. m., the " outfit" being composed of our own 
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party of four, with each of tbo three vehicles driven by the aanie 
teamsters that had been with us from the Bighorn, the escort 
pack-train of 29 mules, and tLe two fourhorse teams referred to 
We alau undertook to carry with na four men of the Fourth Ai 
and two of the Twenty-first lufiatry, who had been left behind aft 
General Howard'a command, but who were now convalescent and' „, 
to go to their respective posts. We stopped an hour at the villaf^'i 
Missoula to make some necessary purchasea, and at 10.30 were fairqif 
for Wulla Walla, the escort and pack-train haviug gone ahead wit£aB&- 
halting. Traveling rapidly down the river by a good rond we swn 
passed the escort, and reached Freuchtown, 17 miles from Missoula, alt 
about 1.30 p. m. Here we stopped for about three-quarters of an hour 
to have a shoe drawu from the foot of a lame mule and to let the teams 
rest. 

Frenchtown is so called because the original settlers were Caoadiao- 
Freuch, but its hundred and fifty inhabitants are now sufficiently cosmo- 
politan for a much larger place. We saw there Indians of ttie Flathead, 
Spokane, Nez Perc6, and, possibly, Kootenay tribes, Gaiindian-Freacb, 
Irish, Germans, Yankees, Chinese (l)oth Cantonese and Tartar), Negroes, 
and Spaniards. How many other nationalities were represented in this 
small population we did not ascertain, but these we saw. The village 
has a etore, some saloons, &c., and a fine grist-mill. Tbe storekeeper, 
a Canadian -French man, is the principal property-holder. He showed 
□a through bis establishment, wherein he had quite a stock of goads 
and a quantity of furs, showing that this is a point where the fur-trade 
atill lingers. We looked more closely at the village, because it was the 
last one in the direction we were going until we should strike the settle- 
ments in Washington Territory, many a weary mile ahead of us. After 
this, we made six miles farther, and at 3.30 went into camp, on the west 
side of Sis-Mile Greek, opposite SchaeBer's ranch, the day's march be- 
ing 27 miles. The road tlius far was continuously in the valley of the 
river, which below the mouth of the Bitter Boot is now sometimes called 
the Bitter Boot and sometimes the Missoula. It is first called Deer Lwlge, 
then Hell Gate, then Bitter Root or Missoula, according to fancy, and 
lower down Clark's Fork of the Columbia. The result is a constaut 
fusion of names. Probably the correct name is the only one no longer 
given it, namely, that by which it was known to the Indiana previouH to 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. But if the Indian name is thought 
to be too barbaric, certainly all might agree upon some one of the many 
names now used, and none would be prettier than Missonla. 

September 5. — Started at 7.10 a. m,, having waited in camp until the 
escort got well ahead, For about 12 miles the road closely followed the 
river bank and was tolerably good, then for a couple of miles was more 
difficult. It rose to the mountaiu-side at a point nearly opposite the 
mouth of Moose Creek, and for 8 miles was very bad, especially the 
ascenttothemouutaJti and descent to the " bench" agaiu. In ascending 
it was necessary, for tbe first time on our trip, to double teams on the 
wagon, and in descending to lariat each of the vehicles to prevent an 
upset. After making 22 miles, we went into camp at 2.30 p. ni. atft 
fine spring on tbe river-bank, where there was plenty of wood and water, 
but no grass. 

September 6. — Started at C.30 a. m. For the first three milea the road 
was fair. It theu became necessary to diverge from the river, keepinjt 
the original location of the Mullan road, in order to avoid a bad " slide" 
on what is known as "Brown's ont-off," which follows the river-bank. 
The route was up a steep and high mouutain, following a small stream 



nearly to the summit, aud tlieu dowQ au equally steep slope, where the 
track was batUy washed in some places, to "Oayuse ranch." This d6- 
tonr was about ■'i miles in length. Loisseaii's ranch, 14 miles, was passed 
at 11.30 a. m., and Berry's, 19 miles, at 12.30 p. m. We reached Hal- 
pine'ci, 26 miles, at 2,30 p. m., aud went into camp. Here we were able 
to obtain plenty of hay and oats, and made a splendid camp. The 
amount of timber has been constantly increasing ever since we strnck 
the eastern end of Hell Gate Canon, and we now found pine-trees of four 
and five feet in diameter, 

September 7. — A pioneer party, under charge of Lieutenant Shelton, 
started aoon after daylight, and we followed at 7.16 a. m. At tf.30 we 
reached the ferry, 8 miles, by a good road, and found the ferry in good 
working condition. It is of tbe kind known as a " rope ferry," the rope 
being of iron wire. The boat has a capacity of 13 horses, or a four- 
horse team with a few extra horses, ^tt a trip. By 10.15 the whole com-' 
mand had been ferried across the river. Just below the ferry there is a 
ford, and another a short distance below that. Either of these is pass- 
able in low water, but both are said to be difficult, and should never 
be attempted by a stranger. 

For some miles from the ferry the road followed a gentle slope through 
a very dense forest, tljen for a mile the grade was steep to the top of 
Uamel Hill, making it necessttry to doable teams. From the top of 
Camel Hill the road descended rapidly to a spring branch, and along 
that to the foot of the hill, from which, until liegis Borgia Oreek was 
reached, it was comparatively level, bdt was somewhat obstructed by 
fallen trees. Then the road led np the creek, crossing it sis times t« the 
"Crow's nest," 20 miles from the ferry. It is level, and if much traveled 
would be good; but, when we passed over it, it was rough and much in 
iieeO of repair. 

After making 28 miles we went into camp at 5.25 p. m, at " Urow'a 
nest," so called, not from any topographical peculiarity, but because at 
oue time there was a crow's nest in a tall pine-tree at the spot. A ranch 
hod been located here some years ago, but the owner had abandoned 
liis buildings and improvements, and tliey were rapidly going to decay. 
We found plenty of wood, water, and grass at this place. 

September 8. — A pioneer party, under command of Lieutenant Forse, 
started out on the road at 6 a. m., and we followed at 8 a, m. The road 
was found to be much obstructed by fallen timber, and a good deal of 
hard labor was required to clear it for the passage of wagons. The first 
fi miles carried us to the " Packer's ranuh," and was made in IJ hours; 
bat onr progress afterward was much slower. We reached the summit 
of Ownr d^AI6ne Mountain at Sohon's Pass at 3.40 p. m., 17 miles from 
our last camp, and 246 from Walla Walla by the MuUan road. The 
elevation of this pass is 4,032 feet above the level of the sea, and 2,804 
feet above the level of the plain at the Coeur d'Alfine Mission. The 
ascent to the top of the mountain from the east was very steep and 
rooky, and the descent to the westward was still steeper. Just after 
leaving the toot of the mountain an ugly swamp was passed, and then 
the road wound along the north side of the north branch of Cteur d'Al^ne 
River through a very dense forest. The large cedars of the Pacific coast 
began to make their appearance. At 6.30 p. m., after a very hard day's 
march, we went into camp at a point about 5 miles west of the summit 
and about 22 miles from our last camp. The woods were so thick that 
we could not turn the vehicles out of the road, but unhitched there, 
leaving the wagons standing where they were. We had plenty of wood 
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and water, aud a pictareaqae camp, bat tliere w»s no grass' 
auimaU. 

September 9. — The forest continned to iocreaae in densityi 
difficulties of the road were hourly becoiiiiDg greater. It was rei 
that we mii^ht find it impracticable to take our wagODS through a cedar 
swamp a ft-w miles in advance. To fully satiefy himself on this iMMttt 
tlie General scut me ahead to examine the obstructions and report to 
him my opinion. Accordingly, Captain Winters and myself, paaBiof; 
the worlving parties, went dowu stream until we reached the "Jo Davies" 
trail, at the upper end of the swamp, followed this trail over the mount- 
ain spur to its d^boiiebe into the ralley at the lower edge of Die 
swamp, our osamiuatioa showing thia trail to be impassable for wagODM, 
and that it could uot be (uaterially improved by the time and force nt 
our disposal. We then worked our way back through the swamp, keep- 
ing as near as possibln to the looafion of the Mullau road, and found 
that by following the bed of the river for the greater portion of the way, 
it was possible, without very great labor, to take the wagons by that 
route; a fact which was duly reported. Although the road was very 
bad, yet it proved to be practicable. The same difficulty was enoonn- 
tered at the next swamp, a short distance below, and was overcome in 
the same way. Many of the cedars iu these swamps were as inuclias 

10 feet in diameter, aud they stood so close together, that it was impos- 
sible for a wagon to pass between them. Their size ])reclDded any at- 
tempt to open a road by cutting them out of the way. The men Avorked 
very hard all day, but were only able to opeu the road for about twelve' 
mites. After making 11 miles with our wagons, we went into camp on 
the south side of the river jnst after cros ing, again unhitching in the- 
road because unable to turn from it, and having all the wood aud water* 
wanted, hut uo grass for the animals. 

September 10. — For the first two miles from camp the road was com- 
paratively nnobstrncted. For the next three miles, the labor involved 
iu clearing the fallen timber out of the way was very great, and thi 
for four miles more there was less to be done. Altogether the day's' 
march was a hard one, aud we were glad to get into camp at 5.30 p. m. 
at the upper edge of Mud Prairie, tired, wet, and hungry, having made 
a distance of about twelve miles. During the greater part of the day 
a drizzling rain had heeu falling, which added to the discomfort, fwd 
made pioneering a burden. At Mud Prairie we found good camping- 
ground, with plenty of wood, water, and grass. 

September 11, — Restarted at about the usual time iu the morning; 
The road led directly across Mud Prairie for about a mile, aud then 
pajsed into the timber. This portion of the road was good enough when 
we were there, but in wet weather it mnst he almost impassable. The 
lemaiuing poi-tiou to the (Jceur d'AWue Mission was good, and but little 
obstructed by fallen timber. There was one slough where the crossing: 
was bad, aud required a good deal of work to lit it for passing the wiig- 
ous ; and at another place it was necessary to pass into the lied of the 
river, and along it for two or three hundred yards, and then out on the 
same aide. With a good deal of labor a road might have been nuidA 
through the fallen timber aud brush along the bank of the stream. At 

11 a. m. we made the Mission, 10 miles distant from our last camp. An- 
other has said of this Mission that " it has always proved to the weary 
traveler and destitute euiigraut a 8t. Bernard iu the Oceur d'Al^uS 
Mnnntains." This remark was veritied by us in the character of th6 
weary traveler, aud with thankful hearts we went into camp at the 
northwestern base of the hill upou which the Mission church stands. 
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By thu Malliin road the Misaion is 208 uiilns from Walla Walla and 75 
from Missoula or Bitter Root ferry. It eousiats of a, clinrch, beaiitifQily 
fiitaated on a knoll of perbaps 30 acres which rises 83 feet above slack- 
vater in the river at its base, or 2,280 feet above the level of the sea, and 
occupies a central position with reference to the mission valley. About 
the church are clustered the log-houses of the Fathers and their Indian 
converts in such a manner as to leave a rectangular plaza of perhaps 
480 by 350 feet. The ohurch is a frame building, and was erected en- 
tirely by Indians under supervision of the whites. The weather-board- 
ing, as well as all other sawed lumber, was cut from the logs with a 
whip-saw. The valley in which the missfon -farms are situated is about 
tltree-fonrths of a mile wide (from north to south) and about thre* miles 
long. This is now too small and too difiioult of access. For these rea- 
sons most of the Indians ba'I gone to Camas Prairie, on the head- waters 
of Hangman's Creek, and the main mission would necessarily follow. 
Preparations were in progress to do so ftt an early day, though this will 
stilt be bept up as a branch of the mission for the benefit of the Indians 
who remain. From here to Lako Cteur d'AIone the river has but slight 
fall, indeed, is but an arm of the lake, and therefore has a sluggish cur- 
rent. It is navigated by the mission people by means of a ilat-boat, 
which was built iu 18o!l by Captain Mullan for a ferry-boat at the first 
crossing of the river above the mission. Although so old, the boat was 
0ttll in gootl condition, and was to start immediately with a load for the 
aoutfaern end ot the lake. At times of unusual freshets the knoll upon 
which the buildings stand is entirely surrounded by water, and stook 
has actually lieen drowned in the fields. 

Under the snpervision of the Fathers, the Indiana have made consid- 
erable progress as farmers and rough mechanics, as the comfortable 
dvelliofts built by themselves, the well-filled barns, and good-looking 
live stock abundantly testitied. We had no difBculty in buyiDg plenty 
of oats, hay, beef, bacon, butter, oheese, chickens, &c., a» well as all 
kinds of vegetables. The condition and prospects of these people are 
ao Diuch better than those of Indians generally, that one cannot help 
admiring asystem that has produced such beneficent results. Originally 
DO fleree and intractable as to have received -the designation of Cmur 
d'Al^nes {Pointed Hearts), they have been brought by the unaided labor 
of tbe Roman Catholic missionaries to a state of aemt-civilization. The 
question naturally suggests itself, whether the payment of aunnities 
and the support of the missions by the government would have resulted 
so8?tisfaclorily. The mission wusestaLilishedinl813,andoneof the per- 
Bous who accompanied the first party of missionaries, Brother MoGill, 
is etill there, as is also Father Joset, who came later, and who has beea 
well and favorably known to the United States authorities for thirty 
years. The self-denial of these men and their complete devotion to the 
interests of their charge deserve the admiration of all. The entire 
afternoon was devoted to resting and feeding up the animals and in 
putting everything in condition for the reach from the Mission to 
Upokane Bridge. Late in the afternoon a two-horse team, drawing a 
light spring-wagon and carrying two men, drove into our camp, having 
followed us from Missoula; thu first to use the road which we had re- 
opened. Here the two tour-horse teams which had been hired at Mia- 
Boula to carry forage for the horses of the escort were disohiirged. 

Bepfeinber 12. — From all the information we had been able to obtain 
at the Mission, we were led to believe that the road toward Spokane 
Siidge was xery bad as far as the lake. In order to get them well in 
"^tauce, the pioneers were started out soon after daylight, hut we did 
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Dot move until 8 a. m., when by a mistake in tbe road we became . 
what iDvolred in tbe marsli a short distance to tLe north west WBtd 
tbe Mission. The leading team tlonndered in the mud, but succeediid 
pulling through and making tbe bard ground beyond. Tbe ol^Jtt tl 
teams turned squarely to the right, thus avoiding tbe worst plaeOfft 
reaching tbe road at the base of the hill, which we ought to hanj f 
lowed. In the spring the Mission people had opened the road for^ 
seven miles to a place called "Tbe Cedars," and we encountered bntrBt 
difficulty that far, but soon afterward we struck a place where thQ'~ 
was located up a ravine, along the bed of a small stream. Tbe i 
had carried away all the loose earth, and we were compelled to i 
our wav, by tbe worst road we had yet found, over a bed of bowldMS 
all sizes, from 6 inches to 3 feet or more in diameter. This, with lo: 
bad road of another character, extended for about three miles. Beyo 
the rocky ravine there were some steep hills, where it was ueceaaaQT 
double teams. Progress was slow and the labor severe, but we tiuftl 
at 6.30 p. m., reached our proposed camp at Wolf Lodge Creeji, i^ 
march of 18 miles, very tired and hungry. 

September 13. — ^The morning was cold and wet, but we neverth^l 
got an early .«tart,aimiug to get beyond tbe bad road during the earl 
part of tbe day. We reached Cceur d'Al6ne Lake in 9 miles, the 
proving to be villainous, but not quite so bad as daring the latter h 
of tbe preceding day's march. From there to Spokane Bridge, 16 Dpi 
tbe road was as good as a road could be — hard, smooth, and n 
level. We reached the bridge at 2 p. m., and wept into camp on tbei 
bank of the Spokane, aud a short distance below the bridge. DiatSD 
35 miles. 

Cieur d'Alene Lake is a beautiful sheet of water, in general featmi 
greatly resembling Lake George. It has sufficient depth to be navif 
ble for steamboats. Its waters are dear and pure, and on its Dortlia 
banks, near its outlet, the ground is level and dry, studded with pii 
trees, with some undergroth and grass, and is altogether as inviting 
spot as we found ou the entire trip. A few miles beyond the outlet 
the lake (bead of Spokane Giver) the road passed out of the tinfa 
aud over the southeastern corner of the Cieur d'Aleoe Prairie, vkli 
stretched out to tbe northeastward beyond the reach of vision. 

The bridge over the Spokane is of wood, rudely built, aud iu appea 
auce is not particularly reassuring as to its strength. The vill^e 
wholly ou the north side, and consists of a couple of dwelling- boose 
a trader's store (iu which is tbe post-ofQce] and a stable. All ace bui 
of logs, and stand within the limits of Waahiugton Territory, the boon 
arv-llue of Idaho Territory passing a few hundred yards to the 
ward. About a mile and a half above the bridge there was an lutlli 
village of perhaps twenty log huts. 

September 14. — With a prospect of good roatls ahead, we started V 
at 6.50 a. m., taking a route along tbe south bank of the Spokane, wj! 
a view to visiting Spokane Falls, 18 miles down the river. For ti 
greater portion of this distance the road passes over drift, and ia noM 
level. Before reaching the falls it rises over some low spurs compo 
chiefly of broken-down basalt, and winds amongst singular-look log tw 
of the same material, which are weariug away under the actioD of 
eli-meubi. At 10 a. m. we reached the falls, where there is a smaU ' 
lage with a saw-mill and the usual store and post-office. A grist-iS 
was under construction, and when completed will be of great uae 
tbe surrounding country. Tbe supply of water-power is sufflcieoC 
actULite any amouiit of machiuery that is likely to ever be estabiisb* 
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there. The falls themselves consist of a series of leaps, with iutfii-me- 
tliate rapid», the formation being bnsaltie lava. The tutul descent iu 
about a qniirter of a mile is saiil to be 156 fitet, and completely iirevents 
tibe further npward run of the salmon, the principal fishery for which, 
in this region, is at the mouth of Hant^mau's (or Gauiivs Prairie) Creek, 
one and a half miles below the foot of the falls. A mission- of the 
Preabyteriaa denomination is established at a distance of abont one 
Iialf a mile south of the falls, and was in ebaige of the I-ter. Mr. Cow- 
ley. Upon his invitation, General Sherman and myself visited the 
otisaiou, and dined with him. We found a pleasant family, with sev- 
eral unusually handsome children. Only one Indian family was then 
at the mission. Enoch, the head of this family, has built himself a 
house and a barn of round logs, and cultivated a garden and a few acres 
of ground in addition (though he was then living in a tepee near the 
missionary's housi>]. In the garden belonging to the mission, Mr. Cow- 
X«y had growing all kinds of vegetables, including corn, watermelons, 
tomatoes, &c. 

Keturniug to the falls, we again resumed oar march at 1 p. m., cross- 
ing Hangman's Creek a couple of miles al>ove its mouth, and about 
liiree miles from Che village ; then we followed up its valley for a t-ouple 
«f miles ; then up one of its branches, which headed almost south trom 
its junction with the main creek; thence, by a winding road, to the up- 
land, and finally struck the Mullau road, which we again left at Hoxie's, 
and at 5.1;) p. m. camped on the eastern side of Filiu's Pond, two miles 
beyond Hoxie's and one mile eskn*, of the Mullan road. This is probably 
the pood called Williamsun's on Mutlan's maps. Here we found pleuty 
of water and a sufficient supply of wood and grass. Whole distance 
traveled during the day, 3ii miles. About a mite below Spokane bridge 
we passed the spot where Colonel Wright, in 185a, killed the ponies 
captured from theSpokanes. The bones stilt form quite a pile, and the 
place is known to the people of the region as "Wright's Boneyanl," 

September 15. — At 7 a. m. we continued our way in a southerly direc- 
tion, touching the Mullau ruad at a distance of about five miles from 
oar camp, but immediately leaving it again, diverging to the eastward, 
and reached Pine Creek at 10.30 a. m., 16^ miles, and iu Ij miles fur- 
ther came to Butler's ranch, on Thorn Greek, near the southwest corner 
of section 33, township 20 north, range 12 east. The ranch is situated 
in the forks of Pine and Thorn Creeks. The Land Uffloe map (187ti) 
erroneously shows Thorn Greek as a branch of the Cottonwood instea<l 
of Pine Creek. Here we rested for nearly an hour, and then ciossed 
Cottonwood Greek in 5 miles and reacbed onr camp at Pleasant Valley 
in 3 miles fnrlher, or a march of 26 miles for the day. The camp was 
a poor one, with very little wood, water, or grass. It was a pleasant 
ralley in name ouly, 

Septemlier 16. — The night was very cold, ice freezing to a thickness of 
a quarter of an inch on the water in our bucket, and it was not until 7 
a. m. that the temperature rose to 32° F. At 7.15 we resumed our 
journey, crossing Peluse Eiver, 10 miles, at 8.30; Union Flat Greek, 14 
miles further, at IU.45, and reaching our camp at Willow Greek, 8 miles 
further, or 32 miles in all, at 2.15 p. m. Here we found barely enough 
water, but neither wood nor grass. During the whole day the road had 
been very dusty, and the travel as uncom I'ortable as possible. At about 
5 o'clock ill the morning, before we had had breakfast, two Indians ap- 
peared in oimp, having ridden alt uight from Spokane Palls to overtake 
as. One of the.se proved to be the chief, Spokane Garry (who told iis he 
was so named because wheu a boy of fourteen he haii been taken by 
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Sir George Simpson to Fort Garry and tliere baptized), who d3 
talk with the General concerning tbe coudition, wants, a ' " ' 
his people. He wanted a good deal — a large reaervation whi 
iuclnde Balmoii-fislieries, farmiug-lauds, huntiiig-gronnds for botF 
bearing and food animals, &c., and ta have the Ctenr d'Al^nes uni[«d 
with his people. He was very intelligent, talked English well, and 
stated biB case as well as a shrewd lawyer eould have done it. Thg 
General advised him to establish farms, and to support himself by agrf- 
culture, and to induce his people to do likewise. Another cause of oom- 
plaint was that the use of nets in the waters of the Lower OolnmbiB 
was destroying the fisheries of his people, and he was fearful that mnch 
suffering would ensue, becanse they bad not been able to lay in the usui^ 
stock of salmon for the winter's food. It was explained to him that tli^ 
matter was entirely beyond the General's control. It was impossible b 
hear this old Indian talk without feeling the greatest sympathy for bin 
and his race. Some of us remembered that he bad once tried ffat 
against the whites, for the purpose of redressing some of his grievaneea, 
but Colonel Wright had disastrously defeated him in 1858. He did Dot 
talk war now. His language was that of despair, not de&ance. Widi 
the usual supply of fish cut off, it did seem as if starvation stared them 
in the face. No man conld have spoken harshly to Garry, though liia 
words were sarcastic at times, and even somewhat rasping. The factis, 
there was too much troth in them. There is nothing for it, however, 
but for him and his people to forego their preference for the Gamas, tbe 
salmon, and the food gained by the chase, and to be satisfied with the 
breutl and meat of civilized men, obtained by their own labor. "tbA 
General did all for them that was in his power, gave them the best of 
advice, and when we sat down to breakfast invited them to join ds, 
which they did with appetites wbiub showed that the white man's food 
was not altogether repugnant. 

September 17. — The escort moved out at 5 a. m,, and we followed two 
hours lat^r, reaching McMnnaman's^ 1'2 miles, at 9 a, m,, and Tessa 
Ferry (Snake Eiver), 18 miles, at 10.20. The road was of the same gfflJ- 
eral character as that for two days past, over a rolling, almost mount- 
ainons, and ab8olotel.v treeless region, and very dusty. For the I 
IG miles it passed down a continuous aud rapid descent along a wet- 
weather stream, whicli was then without water except in occasional hoIf& 
For more than half the distance the road was through a caiion, Ac 
sides of which afforded fine displays of basalt on each side. This yfU 
particularly the case at and near the terry. The ferry itself is of th( 
usual kind, a flat-boat swinging from a wire cable stretched across ^ 
river, and operated by the current. The boat was comparatively smtfi 
and the crossing somewhat tedious, quite two hours being occupied il 
accomplishing it. For more than 2 miles after crossing, the road wonoi 
up a canon, and was so steep that it took us an hour to make it. Tift 
accent is a creditable piece of road-making, and, although difficult, c_ _" 
not readily be bettered. By 1 p. m. we bad reached the top of the b^ 
and at 2.10 p. m, were at the crossing of Tukannon (Two Canon !} Cree^ 
6 miles from Texas Ferry. We leached our camping place, milV 
further, at the forks of the Dayton and Waitsburg roads, at 3.46^1 
total distance of 30 miles. From the summit '2 miles south of the fefT 
to Tukannon Creek the descent was gradual, but for most of the Vb| 
followed a narrow ravine. From the Tukannon to the summit on ift 
south side is about 6 miles, but the ascent is easy. At our campltQ 
place we were met by a delegation of gentlemen from Dayton, who vet 
provided with carriages to take us to that place, and urged the G«Dfiiil 



to accept their luvitatioii, offering the hospitalities of the place, and 
pledging tbemsplvea to couvey us to Waitsbnrg in the morning in time 
to intercept our escort and train. But the General, who was tired out 
and greatly iieeiled. rest, thanking them for their courtesy, declined to 
leave the ninin route to Walla Walla. To have accepted the invitation 
would have involved an estra ride of lU miles, and he did not feel 
equal to it. There was not a stick of wood at this camp, and what 
fuel we used was hauled several miles. Water was scarce, hut the graz- 
lo|; was good. 

September 18. — ^The escort moved at 4 a. ra. and we followed at 7, reach- 
iue Waitsbnrg, 11 miles, at 9.45 a. m., and Walla Walla, 3U miles, at 
2.30 p. m., dismissing the escort in front of the Stine House. The road 
Jbad been exceedingly dusty all day, and added its quota to that which 
liad been accumulating for several days. Moved by a common impulse 
'we made for a bath-house and barber-shop, whence we emerged looking 
snach leas like savages. 

After leaving our camp we soon struck a settled country and frequently 
vnet teams laden with the families and goods of immigrants on their 
'way to open new settlements. Wheat-fields took the plaoe of the bunch 
{[rass which almost alone had met oiu- view for four days' travel and more 
tbau a hundred miles distance. Farm-housea and. barns began to dot 
the landscape, and trees were growing in clusters around them. For 
» thousand miles we had not seen an orebard nor a fruit-tree ; these now 
tiecame common, and were delightful aa strong evidences of civilization. 
Bat when we drove into the thriving little town of Waitsbnrg, and saw 
charches, and stores, and mills, and school-bouses, and shops of all kinds, 
we began to realize that we were "out of the woods." When we had 
made the distance from there to Wulla Walla (which seemed longer than 
all the road back to Missoula], and fouud a county fair in progress, saw 
a town of city-like proportions, with telegraph-line and theater posters, 
BDd heard the whistle of a locomotive, with busy people all around us, 
we felt as if we were at borne. For fifteen days we had journeyed along 
the 360 miles between Missoula and Walla Walla. We had started 
with a good deal of doubt as to whether we would succeed in one of the 
objects, namely, to carry wheeled vehicles with ns, and these doubts had 
increased as we made our way into the fastnesses of the Oueur d'Al^ue 
Mountains. But the faithful, unremitting toil of our escort, together 
with the personal exertions of Colonel Bacon, had brought us through. 

From Missoula to the ferry, 90 miles, the labor had not been very 
great. From the ferry to Cteur d'AlSne Lake, it had been severe. 
Often, during that portion of the route, we remarked upon the pluck, 
the energy, the endurance, and the eseeutive ability of Captain Mullan, 
who first made the road through that wilderness, and our admiration of 
the feat has not lessened by ascertaining from bis report that it was doue 
at a cost which amounted to only $230,000 for the entire distance from 
Walla Walla to Fort Benton. Its inception was creditable, and its ex- 
ecation worthy of any man's ambition. That it did not wholly fulfill 
the anticipations of its projector does not detract in the least from 
the credit due him. 

Had it not been for the breaking out of the civil war, and the con- 
struction of the railroad from the Missouri to San Francisco as one of 
the results, the Mullan wagon-road would now be a traveled highway, 
iustead of being blocked up with fallen timber, and its hundred and 
sixty bridges all gone. And such a highway it may yet become. The 
road is not now feasible for loaded wagon trains, between Missoula and 
CtBur d'AIfine Lake, but can be made so by a reasonable amount of labor 
7 p B 
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expended upon it in removing fallen timber, in grading hillsides to avoid 
so many crossings of the Ooeur d'Al^ne and Regis Borgia, and bridging 
those which cannot be avoided, and in throwing the road upon grades to 
avoid the use of the ravines of smaller streams, notably between Ooeur 
d'A16ne Lake and the Mission. Ninety miles of the route, from Missoula 
to the ferry, would require only a small amount of labor in repairing a 
few slopes tiiat have been badly washed, and in reopening the grade along 
the river at Brown's OutOff, to make it a fair road ; though to completely 
satisfy all the requirements, about two more grades should be made 
upon entirely new ground. Although a portion of the route presented 
serious difficulties^ yet it was proven to be practicable for lightly-loaded 
vehicles even in its present condition, by the fact that upon reaching 
Walla Walla, the two ambulances and the light wagon, with the twelve 
mules that had drawn them, were turned into the Quartermaster's 
Department in good condition. The fine condition of the animals was 
in no small degree due to the foresight of Captain Mullan, who had 
caused grass-seed to be sown along that portion of the route between 
the ferry and Coeur. d'A16ne Lake, at the time the road was under con- 
struction, and it was the result of this, that at some of our camps we 
found much better pasturage tlian there would otherwise have been. 

From Walla Walla^ Wash, Ter,j to Portland^ Oreg. 

The evening of the 18th September, at Walla Walla, was spent in get- 
ting such rest as was possible amidst the hospitalities of the town so 
freely extended us by the citizens, and the whole of the 19th in trans- 
ferring to the proper department the public property heretofore used by 
us, and in driving about the vicinity through what seemed to be endless 
wheat-fields, the stubble showing that the crops must have been enor- 
mous, and justified the claim that more than a million bushels had been 
raised beyond what would be required for home use. Wheat was then 
selling at seventy-five cents a bushel in Walla Walla, whence it can 
readily be seen what wealth must pour into the Territory from this one 
product. The lands appeared to be ver^^ fertile, and to produce fjood 
crops without irrigation, though this process, where used, showed its 
good effects. They improve in quality as the base of the mountains is 
approached. On every hand, too, were fine orchards, the heavily-laden 
trees in which testified to the excellence of the region for the cultivation 
of fruit. There was not a simple abundance of apples, pears, peaches, 
])lum8, grapes, &C.5 there was absolute profusion, and all of the finest 
quality. 

In returning from the drive we stopped at the fairgrounds, where the 
county fair was in progress. The display of stock, &c., was rather 
meager, though good in quality, especially the cattle. Some of the sheep 
were also good. Later in the day the General went out to the post of 
Walla Walla, where he met the officers on duty there, at the quarters 
ot General Grover, colonel First Cavalry, commanding, and afterward 
received the citizens of the place in the parlors of the Stine House. 

September 20. — About noon we took the cars for Wallula, on the Co- 
lumbia liiver, 30 miles distant. The railroad is one of narrow gange, 
owned by Dr. Baker, of Walla Walla, and is somewhat remarkable as 
an individual enterprise in a new country. The track and rolling-stock 
are primitive in character, but it is astonishing to see what a great con- 
venience even this is to the community, and it is said to be correspond- 
ingly profitable to its owner. Passenger fare to Wallula was $3, and 
freight at that time was $4.50 per ton, and at these rates the road had 



all that it could do. The road ia located in the valley of tlie Walla 
Walla River for tlie greater part oF the way, a ileparture from it being 
made at oue point wbere a summit is pasHBil. The descent from Wallii 
Wnlla to Wallula is 600 feet, ttie rise to the summit epokeu of being abont 
100 feet. The road was very dusty, and the time taken in going the .30 
mile^ was throe hours, not very fast as compared with railroads gen- 
erally, yet a great advance upon stage-travel, both in time and in com- 
fort. And the same advantages ia greutet degree marked the transpor- 
tation of freighN 

We reached Wallula at 5 p. m., and took our stations on the wharf- 
boat to await the arrival of the stenmboat from below. Meanwhile we 
had a fair supper at a hotel of very uninviting appearance, which stands 
upon a portion of the site of old Fort Walla Walla, portions of the artobo 
walla of which were still standing. 

At about 7 p. ni. the steanibnac Annie Faxon arrived alongside the 
Iviiarfboat. Going on board we found tliat wn were expected, and were^f 
not long in seeking rest ia the rooms which had been reserved for U9^f 
and which were welcomed as only tired men know how. ■ 

Wallula is mtnated on the left bank of the Columbia, a short di.stanc? I 
below the mouth of Walla W^alla liiver, and looks li e all small towns J 
on the bank of a river. It was a place of some importance in years ■ 
gone by, but as the settlements have pushed far beyond it, it baa lost 
aU that it ever had, and now looks as if it had lost all its friends. It is 
at the bead of low-water navigation upon the Columbia. During high 
water steamboats pass above it to the mouth of Snake River, and' up 
the latter to Luwiston. Wliatever business is made by the connection 
between the steamboata and railroad ia controlled by those interests, 
end the town, as such, haa neither part nor lot in it. 

Sifptember 21. — The night was devoted to such sleep as we could get 
amidst tiie noise of unloading the up cargo and taking on a new one to 
be carried below. At 4 a. m., all being iu readiness, we headed dowo ] 
stream for Celilo, at the head of Tlie Dalles, 105 miles distant. 

The morning was cold and the wind strung, but our whole party was 
80 much interested that most of the time was spent on deck In full enjoy- 
ment of the scenery. The liver was neither so wide nor ^ clear as was 
expected by those of ua who were then on it for the first time. At times 
the current was rapid and the turns short, but the steamboats used in 
navigating it are of fine model, and with large wheels at the stern anri 
.plenty of steering power, are readily handled. We reached Celilo at 
about 12 m., and there transferred to cars for transportation to the lower 
end of The Dalles, 14 miles, the railroad being of five feet gauge. A 
long detention occurred, but we finally got started, and in three-quarters 
of an hour afterward reaohed the town of "The Dalles" at 3.30 p. m. 
The steamboat which we were to take here for the next reach of the 
river was not yet in, and General Sprague, superinteudent of the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company, drove us out to Port Dalles, about 
oue and a half miles from the village. The buildings at this post were 

erected in , and are of a much better and more costly class than 

nana',. the foundations and chimneys being of cutstoue, while the build- 
ings themselves are of wood (frame). The commanding officer's quarters 
were occupied, as were one or two other buildings, but by whom or by 
what authority we did not learn. The unoccupied buildings are rapidly 
going to decay. 

At 6 ]). m. we took dinner at the TTmatilla Hous_e, the guests of Gene- 
ral Sprague, and afterward went on board the steamboat Mountain 
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Queen, preparatory to leaving at an early hour in the morning for the 
Cascades and Portland. 

The Dalles consist of a rocky gorge of about fourteen miles in length, 
with occasional falls, the formation being basaltic. In times of high 
water it is possible for a steamboat to run through them down stream, 
but never up. The rise of water is very great, so that much of the vil- 
lage of The Dalles has been at times overflowed ; and on at least one 
occasion the water has been eight feet deep in the Umatilla House. It 
is a wild, rugged looking place, the resort of great numbers of salmou 
at the proper season, and the highest point to which the seals ascend. 
At intervals, along the pass, the sand is formed by the wind into most 
fantastic shapes, a peculiarity which was noticed by Lewis and Clark 
when they were there in 1805, and again in 1806.' The Indians, too, still 
hut in the same manner, and their fivsfaing outfit lies piled up on scaffold- 
ing just as then, quite undisturbed by the scream of the locomotive as 
it rushes along, or the jar of trains laden with the products of civil- 
ization. 

t^eptember 22. — At 5 a. m. the fine steamboat Mountain Queen was un- 
der Wiiy. We had slept on board, and the disinclination to leave our 
beds was very strong; yet the prospect of fine scenery impelled us, and 
we were on deck shortly after sunrise. The day was as nearly perfect 
as could be, and we enjoyed it to the full. The run to the Upper Cas- 
cade, 52 miles, was made by 9.30 a. m. The route was one scene of 
grandeur, the most magnificient views constantly appearing in succes- 
sion. Mount Hood, which was first seen between Wallula and Celilo, 
rose higher and higher as we approached it, until, in its grandest propor- 
tions, it was in full view when we were off the mouth of Hood's River, 
every spur and ravine being distinctly marked, though 20 miles distant. 
Mount Jefferson was sometimes seen, its snow-clad top appearing Hke 
a white triangle above the darker lines nearer us. Our attention was 
directed to the stumps of trees standing in the water along the shore 
for some distance above the Upper Cascade. Some of them were broken 
off' only a short distance above the surface, while others ros« to a height 
of many feet above it. Their number was great, and they seemed to 
extend to considerable depths in some instances. Of course they never 
grew in the water ; hence, the ground upon which they stand has sub- 
sided, or the river has been dammed so as to raise its surface. The 
resemblance to the remains of trees in an old mill-pond is so striking as 
to force the conclusion that the waters have been dammed at the Upper 
Cascade at no remote day. When Lewis and Clark were there, in 
1805, they remarked these remains, and from their description but little 
change seems to have taken place in the seventy-two years which have 
intervened. Still, the process of decay must have been going on, the 
slight changes indicating the slowness of the rate, and the probability 
that the dam may have been formed quite two centuries ago. A tradi- 
tion exists that a portion of the mountain on the northern sid.e of the 
river fell or slid into the channel, and by the debris thus deposited 
formed the obstruction. The appearance of the mountain, together 
with certain phenomena now observable at the Cascades, give great force 
to this tradition, and induce the strongest belief in its truthfulness. 

Arriving at the Upper Cascade we transferred to a portage railroad 
of six miles in length, located on the northern bank. From the steam- 
boat landing a locomotive started with six loaded freight-cars, taking 
them about three miles, and then, switching them on a side-track, re- 
turned for the rest of the train including one passenger-car, and upon 
reaching the first section united the whole and continued the trip. 
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tJon the first trip CJeneral Sprague, Tom SbermftD, and the writ 
>mpanie<l liy the eugineer of the road, got on the locomotive a_„, 
|e about two aud a half miles, to i\ point at the Middle Onsuadu, where ' 
"larkable sliding of both baaUs of the rivt^r is now and liaa for 
been going ou. This is also tlie site of a blockhouse which wiw 
there many years ago (probably by Maj. G. J. Kaiiia, United 
!B Army). All trace of the blouk-house, esceiit a portiou of the. 
idatioD, has diHappeared. Tliis one must not be coiifoaQdetl will 
lone built by Oaptaiu Lugenbeel at tbe Upper Cascade, aud v 
(ill standing. 

'he sliding referred to is on an extensive scale, the whole hillside ou 
;h bank of the river gradniilly moving into the stream, though tlie 
extent of the moveinimt appeared lo be greater ou the southern than 
on the northern hank. This must prove a serious obstacle in any at- 
tempt to make a canal around the CaiSCMlee. It was stated that the 
subsidence oh the southern side has amounted to as much as twenty 
feet in a single year. This may have been ati exaggerated statement, 
hut the abrupt scarps miule by the movement of the soil were plainly 
visible on that side at a distance of half a mile from the water, and 
indicated the great extent of the movement. It is probably due to the 
P^sence of a stratum (or strata) of soft material uiiderlyiug the forma- 
tion, which is readily eroded by tlie action of ice aud other floating 
lK>dies, perhaps to some extent by tli& water itself, thus permitting the 
Biipttrincumbpnt mass to sink, aud its material tu be washed away by 
the water. The theory was advanced that a bed of quicksand formed 
* part of this soft matfirial. If that were the case the movement would 
i*e still more rapid than it has been. 

The transfer over the portage occupied about three hours, the steamers- J 
which connect for Portland having their bertU at the site of the old ] 
military post at the Lower Cascade. i 

The post was arranged for aud formerly was occupied by one com- 
pany, but it has for some years been abandoned fir military purposes... 
The buildings are still standing. The location is a beautiful one, and 
in its day the station mnat have been very pleasant. 

By 1 o'clock p. m., the transfer from the cars to th^ steamboat Emma 
Hayward was completed, and we were soon afterward fairly under way 
on the last reach to Portland, 63 miles distant, passing an isolated mass 
of basalt on the right bank, said to be 850 feet in height, but, aa deter- 
mined by Lewis and Clark, only somewhat more than 700. For some 
tlistance the route lies directly through the main range of the Cascade 
Ittonntains, which rise on either hand to heights varying from 2,500 tu 
4,000 feet, and the scenery is of the grandest character. 

Upon reaching Fort Vancouver, 18 miles sliort of Portland, we stopped 
at the whaif for a moment, and the General was received with a salute 
of artillery and other appro|iriate honors. General Sully, colonel Twen- 
ty first Infantry, who had accompanied us from Walla Walla, here lefCiJ 
ns, this bt'ing his station, and the headquarters of his regiment. I 

Some idea of the accessibility of this region from the eastern coast 
may be gained from the fact that when we touchml at the wharf, we 
met an olBcer (Colonel Hodges of the Quartermaster's Department), who 
had started from Washington on the day before we left Missoula, aud 
had been at Fort Vanoouver a week, making the entire trip via San 
Francisco and the sea-coast in eleven days. We had been almost aa 
long in going from Missoula to Siiokaue Bridge, yet we thouglit wo had 
traveled very rapidly. 
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We reached Portland at 6.30 p. m., and were soon afterward com- 
fortably quartered at the Clarendon Hotel. 

During the journey of 270 miles from Walla Walla to Portland, the 
int3rraptions to and changes in modes of travel and transportation 
occur, no less than five times, namely: From railroad to steamboat, at 
Wallula; from steamboat to railroad, at Gelilo; from railroad to steam- 
boat, at The Dalles ; from steamboat to railroad, at the Upper Cascade ; 
and from railroad to steamboat, at the Lower Cascade; and freight 
brought to Walla Walla for shipment to Portland has been handled 
no less than twelve times, by the time it is deposited in the latter place. 
When the amount of travel and transportation was small in comparison 
with what it is now, this was of much less consequence, though a bur^ 
den even then. Now it is serious and yearly becoming more so. With 
the rapid increase of population and products upon the so called Great 
Plains of the Columbia, and especially in the region to the eastward of 
the Columbia, between the Spokane and the Blae Mountains, some better 
arrangement will be demanded, and must be adopted. With a canal 
around the Cascades, the diflSculty would be slightly ameliorated, bat 
so little relief would be afforded that it is doubtful whether the im- 
provement would be worth a tithe of the cost, unless a further improve- 
ment be made by a canal around The Dalles. This would be longer 
and very much more costly than the one at the Cascades, but would 
be necessary to give full value to the latter. With these two canals 
there would be sufficient depth of water for continuous steamboat navi- 
gation to Wallula at all seasons ; but in the winter it would probably 
be somewhat interrupted by ice, at least at the canals. For a considera- 
ble portion of each year, navigation would be practicable to Lewiston, 
on Snake River. 

The canals, though remedial, would not be entirely satisfactory, since 
they would not overcome the last link, from Wallula into the interior. 
A railroad, though more costly than the canals, would give results so 
much more satisfactory as to warrant its construction in preference. 
Complete relief can only be obtained in this way, and, if attempted, 
should be in no half-way. spirit, but the road should be built to connect 
the heart of the section in question with some point on tide-water 
accessible to ships at all times. The location of this point is not for me 
to indicate. 

From Portland J Oreg.^ through Puget Sounds to Bellingham Bay, and return' 

September 23 was Sunday, and we remained quietly at Portland all 
day, intending to start for Puget Sound next morning. The steamboat 
Dixie Thompson was to leave at 6 a. m., and in order to avoid such 
early rising as would otherwise be necessary we went on board and 
slept there. 

September 24. — At the appointed time the Dixie Thompson got under 
way, and, after making numerous stops on both the Willamette and 
Columbia Rivers, reached Kalama, 40 miles, at 10 a. m. There we took 
the IJorthern Pacific Railroad at 11.20 for Tacoma, 105 miles distant. 
Forty-three miles south of Tacoma we passed the highest point on the 
line, 750 feet above tide-water. The road is quite as good as eastern 
roads, but the time is slow, because there is no necessity for speed. We 
reached Tacoma on time at 6.30 p. m., where we found the revenue-cut- 
ter Oliver Wolcott, Captain Selden, in waiting for us, and going on 
board we started for Seattle, 30 miles distant, reaching the anchorage 
at that place at 9 p. m. 
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Sepleinber 25. — Da.yligbt found aa at auohor in Divnmisli Bay {liatbor 
of Seiittle). The site of tbe town ia on a hill-side lookiriij toward the 
bay, and hom our anchorage it presented a moat iiioturosque view. The 

Iiiewuess of many of tiie baildiiigs indionted recent uoiistruction, say 
nitbin the last three yearR. At C a. ni. we went on shore and walked 
about tUe streets, wb'cb had been rendered somewhat disajrrueable by a 
beavy rain wbiclt had falteii dnriug tbe uight. We ascended the hill to 
tbe 80 eiilled aniveraity, and returneil by a different ronte, viaitini; a 
Biin--rnill and a gash, door, au<l blind factory on our way to the lanJing. 
Tbe eai'ly hour an fortunately prevented our seeing mueli of the peuj) e of 
tbe town, but we got au excellent idea of the town itself, which appeared 
to be a busy and thriving one. Nearly all the buildings are of wood, 
BCunding upon lots of such size as to generally admit of layns and the 
terraces required by the nature of the site. I'VuiC-trees are abundant, 
ami of these the cherry-trees gave evidence of having borne abundantly, 
wbile the apple and pear treet; were fairly loaded down with largo and 
flno-looking fruit. The principal industries are eoal-miuing and Inujber- 
ing. Bituminous coal of fair quality ia ujiued a few miles back fiom 
tbe town and brought in by a stt-aiu railroad for shipment. 

After a little more than an hour spent in walking about we returned to 
Ue vessel, and before S a. m. were under way for points farther north. 
Oari'onte was taken along the main shore of tbe eastern tjide of Puget 
Sound, through Possessiou Sound, leaving Geduey Island ou tbe star- 
board hand; continuing down Saratoga Paasuge, passing Point De- 
loock chise aboUrd, and thence along the somewhat iutiicate channel ou 
liie nortbpast side of Whidby Island into and through Di-ception Pasa 
between Deception Island and Fidalgo Is!an<l ; keeping Fidalgo Island 
on the starboard, with Allan and Burrows Islands ou the port hand, 
ruuuiug near to Oreen Point; thence down the BelHngham Ubannel, 
aoil passing Vendovi and Eliza Islands on the starboard and Viti Hocks 
utd Garter Point on the port hand, ran into Bellinghaui Bay, and at ti 
p. m. a[ichored off Sehome, about a mile Irom Whatcom. Afterward we 
I sll went ashore at the coal-mine, where we were met by Mr. Jones, who 
ia in charge, and entertained at his house for a couple of hours. Ha 
gave us some splendid apples grown in his garden, which is in latitude 
jgo 45', 'piig ^0gi miued here is not of as good quality as that at Seattle, 
though it is used to some extent. The seam crops out on shore, a few 
rods from the water-line, and dips to the northward and westward, so 
that the incline, which is now about nine hundred feet long, carries the 
operations under the bay, probably not far beyond the water-line, how- 
ever. The seam is said to be tburteen feet in thickness, but of this tha. 
lower seven feet are of a quality so inferior that for the last three years.a 
it has not been mined. Captain Seldeu stated that the coal was a ligrl'l 
nite, not well adapted to steaming purposes, but answered very well," 
for blacks niithing. At 9 p. m. we returned ou board. Uaptain Seldon 
estimated the day's run, from anchoritge to anchorage, at SI miles. All 
day we had anxiously watched for a view of Mount Baker, but the clouds 
hang so heavily about it that we were disappointed. 

September 26. — ^At 6 a. m. we were again under way, headed for San 
Juan Island and Victoria. We passed back into Belliugham Channel 
by the route by which we had enteretl the bay; thence ran between Sin- 
clair and Cypress Islandij, across Eosario Straits, through Obstructiou 
X'ass, between Shaw and Lopez Islands, up San Juan Channel far 
enough to open the village on San Juan Islaud, at the heatl of Griilln 
Bay, through tbe northern arm of San Juan Channel to and through 
Bpiedeu Channel, around the northwest aide of Henry Island, up tbe 
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Canal de Haro until Baynes' Channel was well open, then through that 
channel and between Chain Islands and Vancouver Island, outside the 
Trial Islands, and followed the land around into the harbor of Victoria. 

At 12.30 p. m., after a run of fifty miles, we reached our anchorage. 

After lunch, all went ashore and called upon the United States consai, 
Mr. Allen Francis, at his office, and afterward at his house, and then, 
accompanied by him, called upon the governor, Mr. Richards, a native 
Canadian, who, however, married a lady from Pittsburgh, Pa. After 
accepting an invitation from the governor to return to dinner, we drove 
over to Esquimault Harbor (pronounced Squimalt) three miles distant, 
where the British fleet was at anchor, and called upon Admiral De Hor- 
sey, commanding. It was raining very hard when we boarded the flag- 
ship Shah, sJhd we were dripping wet when we went up the ladder. The 
General announced his name to the officer of the deck, and his vsit 
being evidently unexpected, caused a momentary excitement, but the 
discipline of a manof-war immediately asserted itself, and after the re- 
quisite preliminaries we were ushered into the admiral's cabin. Admiral 
JL)e Horsey expressed his regret that the General had not given him 
formal notice of his visit, in order that the courtesies usually extended 
to officers of his rank might have been duly shown, and added that it 
would have given him personally great pleasure to have extended sack 
recognition. The General thanked him, saying at the same time that 
the visit was purposely made informal in order to avoid all that. We 
were offered wine, and then shown something of the ship. We took a 
special interest in her because of her recent attack, in conjunction with 
the Amethyst, upon the Peruvian ironclad Huascar. The Shah is a 
very large ship, having a displacement of 6,000 tons, and engines of 
7,500 horsepower. Her usual speed is from 10 to 12 knots per hour, 
but the admiral thought she could be worked up to a speed of 16 knots. 
After an hour spent on board very pleasantly, we started to go ashore, 
when we found the admiral's barge ready manned for the purpose of 
taking us. As we left the ship's side, the inevitable salute which the 
General had tried so hard to avoid broke out over our heads, and by the 
time the 15 guns were flred the smoke was so thick as to almost hide the 
ship from our view. 

Landing, we again took carriages, and returned to Victoria by the 
same road — an excellent one ; and after a half an hour spent at the 
house of Mr. Francis, reached the governor's at 7 p. m. for dinner, where 
we remained until 10 p. m., and then returned to our vessel. 

Victoria is a very pretty place, but very quiet when we were there. 
It has a permanent population of perhaps four thousand, and in the win- 
ter, when the miners all come in, an additional population of possibly 
six thousand. The streets are macadamized, as are all the roads in 
the vicinity, and we were told there were some fine drives in the neigh- 
borhood, notably that to Beacon Hill and the Park. It rained continu- 
ously from the time of our arrival in the harbor, but even if it had not, 
the time at our disposal would not have admitted of our driving abont 
much. From what we saw during the drive over to the harbor of Bs^ 
quimault, we could readily believe all that we heard in praise of the 
others. 

The government buildings are of wooden frame, filled in with brick, 
and are quite picturesque. There are many substantial buildings in the 
town, but there appeared to be but little business going on. It was 
said that this was due to the falling off of the mining interests on the 
main-land. 

Much to our astonishment, we were informed that Vancouver Island 



does not raise stifficietit of the necessaries of life to supply its popula- 
tion ; not even of wbeat, meats, &c. 

The harbor of Victoria is not deep enough for large vessels, and the 
cbannel into it is crooked and difficult. Work was going on with a 
view to its improvement, by the removal of some of the most danger- 
0D8 rocks. It is not in this way that the former prosperity of the placa 
can be revived, bnt by inducing more cultivation of the back country. 
All ordinary farm products grow well and mature, except corn. The 
best sheep can be raised either for wool or for mutton. All fruits thrive 
except gnipes. We saw splendid-looking apples and pears growing iu 
the gardens. 

Esqulmault has a tine harbor, perfectly protected^and with a depth of 
water sufficient for any purpose. It is the station for the British fleet 
on this coast of America, and is provided with store-honsea and other 
necessary public buildings. Tbe Provincial government lias begnn the 
construction of a dry-dock, but expects that the Imperial government 
will take the work ofif their hands and repay them what sums they have 
expended. It is the old story, as apidicabie here as in the United States, 
Sat there seems to be mncb reason in it in this case, since the harbor 
must always be au important naval station ; it is not likely to ever be 
anything else; and a dry-dock of large capacity is certainly a necessary 
adjunct- 

The public-school bailding at Victoria is well worthy notice. From 
the outside it looked as if it had been transplanted from Michigan or 
Iowa, so closely does it resemble the typical free schools of the (Juited 
States. 

From information gained at Victoria, it seems that the white popula- 
tion of British Columbia ia probably between twelve and fifteen thousand ; 
and that of Indians ia probably between thirty and forty tliouaitnd. 

September 27. — At 6 a, m, we got under way, and leaving the harbor of 
■Victoria, stood directly across the Straits of Fuca to Bdia Hook and the 
harbor of Port Angeles. Into this we simply ran a sufficient distance 
to get an idea of its extent and capacity ; then followed the coaat east- 
ward tfl New Dungeness, and thence through the passage between Pro- 
tection Island and the main-land and along the coast to the entrance to 
Admiralty Inlet, when we rounded Point Wilson and Point Hudson, 
and at 1 p. m. tied np to the wharf at the post of Fort Townshend. Upou 
going ashore tbe usual salute for the General was tired ; but as the gar- 
rison then present consisted of only one officer and eight enlisted men, 
and the armament of only one gun, the saluting business was slow 
work. Colonel Stone, first lieutenant Twenty-flrat Infantry, com- 
manding the post, met ns on the wharf and accompanied ns about the 
post. After an hour spent here we left, running over to Port Townshend, 
and at 2.30 p. m., after a total run for the day of 55 miles, anchored off 
tbe town, which is a village of perhaps seven hundred inhabitants. 
The business part of the town is situated on low ground between the 
bluff and tbe bay, while the residences are on top of the bluff, which is as- 
cended both by a wagon-road and by stairways, the height being probably 
about 80 feet. The, supply of water for household purposes is collected 
mainly in cisterns, from the rain-fall. Any additional quantity that is 
needed is brought from a tank erected on the wharf at Fort Townshend, 
three miles distant, at the head of the bay ; tbe tank itself being kept 
/nil tlirongh pipes leading from a spring which supplies tbe post. 

Tbe question of the defense of the harbor of Port Townshend, is that 
of the defense ol Admiralty Inlet and Puget Sound. Tbe harbor is a 
very capacious one, so much so that its defense from the shore alone 
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woald be difficalt, if not impracticable, and the main reliance muBti, 
tberefore, necessarily be upon a naval force, which would be avaiisble. 
right at the inlet. In case of war with Great Britain, the proximity s^ 
ward, of the British naval station at Esquimault, would lock up at Ptt((t 
Townsheiid any inferior force of ours, where it could easily be destroyedi* 
A superior naval force upon our side would as effectually blockade thdin «u. 
in £!squimault Harbor ; but iu a position where it could not be so remiOf ^ 
destroyed, because the harbor is smaller and can be defended from tti^ 
land without difficulty. The problem, then, resolves itself into the V9rfl 
simple though costly plan of having a superior naval force available attlie ^ 
spot. And I do not hesitate to express the opinion that in case of a 
those waters and their dependencies can be successfully defended in 
other way. * 

JSeptetnher 28. — At midnight we left our anchorage at Port Townsh 
and by daylight were well up Admiralty Inlet, heading for Olym 
A severe gale which had set iu during the previous afternoon coutiu 
to blow, but did not in the least interfere with the navigation of Pa(»i 
Sound, and, following the most direct channel, we reached the anchor 
age off the town of Olynipia at 12 noon. Distance, 96 miles. 

Alter lunch we bade good bye to the officers of the Woleott, by w 
we had been shown every courtesy, and landed at the town. The an* 
chorage, owing to shoal water in the bight of the bay, is at a distance 
of two miles from the town — a remarkable fact in a region where geod 
harbors and plenty of water can be found at every turn. After a short 
delay at the hotel, we called upon Governor Ferry at his office, and at 
6 p. m. attended a reception at his house, which lasted until 9 p. m. 

Olympia, the capital of Washington Territory, is a neat town of prob- 
ably fifteen hundred inhabitants. Why it is a town at all, or^vhy itia 
the capital of the Territory, it is difficult to see. Certainly not for its 
harbor facilities ; possibly^ for the reason that few towns have been 
located where a subsequent generation would have put them. 

September 29. — We were called at 4 p. m.; bad a light breakfast, and 
soon after 5 a. m. started by stage for Tenino Station, 15 miles distsuit. 
The morning was damp and the roads were muddy, but we nevertbel^ae 
enjoyed the drive. The **stage^ was an open wagon with two seota, 
the body mounted on thorough-braces; and we rode as comfortably aa 
was possible for five persons to do in a vehicle intended for four. Thene 
being no protection against the mud, we were all well splashed befom 
we reached Tenino. 

The first two miles the road was planked ; that is to say, nearly to Om 
crossing of the Tumwater, a small stream which empties into the bight 
at Olympia. The crossing of this stream was made by a bridge situatid. 
just below a mill, with manufacturing establishments above and belo^ 
the rapid descent of the Tumwater furnishing the requisite power 
actuate the machinery. For some distance after crossing, the 
ascends the stream, and then diverges, passing for a large part of 
way through forests composed principally of large firs of the m 
graceful form and majestic proportions. Here, the alder of the ea 
swamps attains the magnitude of a tree, some being quite a foot in 
ameter; and all the vegetation visible, of whateverTcind, was of c 
spondingly remarkable dimensions. 

Approaching Tenino, the road passed over what is called Moi 
Prairie. The name is derived from a series of mounds varying frw 
to 25 feet in diameter and 2 to 8 feet in height. The area covered 
the mounds within sight of the road is perhaps as much as four sqa 
miles ; they are thickly and uniformly scattered over the prairie, 
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auytLing like a systematic arrangement. The wagon-roi 
ie grade for tlie branch railroad from Tcnino to Olymiii^, botli pass 
■ectly BLToss the prairie, and give frequent sections of the monnds, 
Lowing them to be composed of finer material than the soil iiiterreniug 
ttweeu them. A careful examination might fail to conftrm this obser- 
Their nnmher is so great and thej cover so great an area that 
,fieem8 highly improbable that tliey are the result of other than natural 
inses. What the cause may have been was not apparent at the time, 
bnt we subsequently saw similar muauds iu process of formation on the 
deserts of Nevada, and condaded that those on Mound Prairie origiuatcd 
ill the same way, that is to say, by the action of wind eddying around a 
It of sage-brush, or other deep-rooted vegetation. The bush occu- 
[ed the summit of tie mound, the earth between adjacent clumps of 
isbes being blown away. On Mound Prairie, all signs of protectiug 
Bgetatioa had disappeared from the summits of the knolls, and ren- 
rred the manner of their formation fjnite obscure. 
At Tenino we took the railroad fur Kalama, C6 miles distant, and 
ived there in time for dinner, after which ^'e took the steamboat 
ixie ThompsoQ for Portland, 10 miles, arriving there at 5 p. m., and 
isumed our former quarters at the Clarendon Hotel. 
Daring our absence on Puget Sonud, the citizens of Portland had 
'ranged among themselves to greet the General's return with appro- 
'late oereinoDies. Consequently, at 8 p. m., the militia companies of 
le city, headed by the baud of the Twenty-First Infantry, marched to 
e front of the hotel where he was stopping, and there formed into 
i«, accompanied by a large eoucoitrae of citizens. Fire-works were 
:hibited, and in recpouse to urgent calls the General made a short 
leech, which was well received, and then the crowd dispersed. One 
' the most beautiful and appropriate of the (lieces of fireworks con- 
ted of ait arch within which the word " Sherman " was displayed at the 
light of the springing lines; the arch being supported on either hand 
f fire-works of various kinds. Afterward the General received until 
p. m., in the parlor of the hotel, all who saw (it to call. The occasion 
one of much good feeling. 
Altogether a week had been consumed in the trip to the northward, but 
had accomplished a good deal, notwithstanding the fact that the rain 
;1 poured down for more than half the time. We had made a very 
nplete tour of the waters of Puget SountT, Admiralty Inlet, and the 
laea, channels, and harbors beyond. The must northerly limit reached 
18 Bellingbam Bay, distant from our northern boundary only about 
iles in a straight line, and we had gone and returned by dififerent 
es, so far as those waters were concerned. Distant scenery was 
lared by clouds and mists to such an extent that we failed to see 
ther Mount Ranier or Mount Baker throughout their full extent, but 
occasional glimpses we got of portions of them impressed us with 
grandeur of their dimensions. 
I have already expressed my opinion in the most decided terms con- 
rning the proper defense of the remarkable region, and no further 
'erence seems to be necessary. 

The navigation is extensive, and very easy; the depth of water all 
"t is required, and the safety from destructive winds or seas is per- 
C. The whole system is one immense harbor, the only difficulty being 
Bnd water sufficiently shallow to anchor in. 
The immediate resources are timber and lumber, coal, and the sa 
heries. But the time will come when agricultural products will 
itute an essential part. 
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From Portland^ Oreg.j to San Francisco^ Cal, 

Sunday, the 30th of September, was spent in rest, and on Monday, 
the Ist of October, we visited Fort Yancouver, spending the night there 
as the guests of General Sully, colonel Twenty-first Infantry, command- 
ing. A good description of this i>ost has been given by Surgeon J. H. 
Hill, United States Army, and may be found on page 421 et geq., Circu- 
lar No) 4, Surgeon General's Office, December 6, 1870. 

On the morning of the 2d of October we returned to Portland, reach- 
ing there at 11a. m. The remainder of the day was spent in letter- 
writing and other pressing duties, in preparation for the journey to San 
Francisco. 

October 3. — ^The morning was rainy as usual. At 8 a. m. we took 
the president's car of the Oregon and California Railroad, which had 
been sent to the northern terminus at Portland to take us to Boseburg, 
the southern terminus, 200 miles distant. The vice president of the 
road, Mr. Kohler, accompanied us to Rosebrrrg, and by his courtesy 
added much to the pleasure of the day's ride. Along the line of the 
road the people had gathered to greet the General, especially at Salem, 
Albany, and Boseburg, and by their hearty cheers expressed a warm 
welcome. 

We reached Boseburg at 7 p. m., and an hour later were seated in 
a crowded sixhorse stage, and through mud and rain, started tor Read- 
ing, Cal. The night was very dark, and accompanied, as it was, by fog, 
it was di^cult to see the road. Once one of the leaders fell, and his 
mate jumped over him, breaking the lead-bar, to repair which detained 
us half an hour. Later the driver mistook the road, and instead ot 
striking a bridge over a mill-race missed it and the leaders plunged into 
the ditch, causing some excitement, but no damage. Another delay en- 
sued due to difficulty in rescuing the horses from the ditch, and getting 
straightened around so as to resume the journey. The night passed 
slowly away, and when daylight of 

October 4. — broke, we had made only 39 miles, and were three hours 
behind time. It was after 9 a. m. when we reached Grave Creek for a 
breakfast, which was largely composted of cake of various kinds, the re- 
mains of a wedding-feast of the night betbre, and therefore quite uu- 
suited to such a lot of hungry men as we were. 

Although we had made only 54 miles from Boseburg, we were near- 
ing the southerly limit of the rain ; the mud was rapidly disappearing, 
and by the time we had made 13 miles farther all traces of rain were 
missing, and dust had taken the place of mud. This fact shows how 
sharply the line of the rainy region on this coast is defined. 

After daylight we made faster time and reached Bock Point, 84 miles, 
for dinner. Here a famous driver named Hanks took the reins, and al- 
though the team now was reduced to four horses (as it had been for the 
last 15 miles), yet they were good ones, and we went at a lively pace to 
Jacksonville. 

At a point between Bock Point and Jacksonville, not far beyond the 
crossing of Bogue Biver, we first caught sight of the valley about the 
headwaters of that stream, and we surely had seen nothing more beau- 
tiful. Grain fields, orchards, and vineyards, where only a few years ago 
the Indians and whites had contended for possession, showed the rapid 
progress of the section. The valley itself is of considerable extent, 
forming a picture of which the surrounding mountains constitute the 
frame. And no human artist ever made such a picture, nor workman 
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Rfrfttue.- Everjtbiiig iDdicated thrift aud prosperity among tbe 

tracksoiiville is in the very midst of this benutiful valley. From 
sEere to Uasey's, 2i miles, the ro»d fullows directly up it, upou groutid 
which is eomparntively level, ami we ina<te good tiitie, the stage from 
Jacksouville to Amermaii's, IL miles, for iastauce, being passed over iu 
dixty minutes. 

The lougasceut of Smiles from Casey's to the topof the Siskiyou Mount- 
ain was made at a slow pace /or this driver, but from the summit to the 
end of the route, at Cole's, 7 miles, notwithstaudiug the pituh darkness 
of the uight, ve went down grades, around curves, aud along sidings 
at a rate which was startling, to say the least of it. We simply braced 
ourselves iu the coach, aud with child-like faith sat still. It would 
have been sensational enough by daylight, but on bo dark a night it 
was a mystery how the horses managed to keep the road, lor of course 
the driver did not dare to attempt to guide them. It is certain that 
many times there were but a few inches between us and eternity. The 
outer wheels barely had room inside the edge of the precipice, and if 
the inner wheels bad struck any obstacle at one of the many very nar- 
row places, the coach must have gone over. It was iearful to contem- 
plate the probable effect in case anything about the harness or the 
running-gear of the coach should give way, or if one of the horses 
should stumble and fall, or the team get beyond the control of the 
driver. But strange as it may seem, such accidents are of infrequent 
occurrence. Surely some kind Providence watches over California sluge- 
coaches and their drivers. 

During the night we passed Klamath Ferry and Yreka and daylight 

October 5 — found us between the last named place and the stage sta- 
tion very appropriately called "Starve-out." After reaching Butteville, 
where we bad a poor breakfast, our road bore off to the eastward for 
some distance, and passed near the foot of Black Butte. At Straw- 
berry Valley we had a mngnihcent view of Shasta Butte at a distance 
of ahout 13 miles. The sun shone brightly upon the whole cone, caus- 
ing the portion above the snowline to glitter like burnished silver. 
Earlier in the day the top of the mountain had been partially obscured 
by clouds, but these had disappeared and there wus no longer any 
intervening obstacle to obstruct the view. The mountain is not so 
beautiful nor does it seem to rise to so great a height as MouufOood. 
The cone is not so regular, for which reason, as well as the fact that 
]Vlount Hood was seen from near the level of the sea, and therefore for 
its full height, while Shasta Butte was seen from an elevation of more 
than 3,OU0 feet, the latter, though the higher, was really less impressive. 

At Slate Creek we took one meal for both dinner and supper, and 
though still an hour behind time, were assured by the driver that he 
would get us into Reading in time for the train, the distance btiog 64 
iniU-s, aud only eight hours remaining to make it in. It was dark with- 
in an hour after starting from Slate Creek, aud the road though smooth 
was mountainous aud very crooked. The drive over Siskiyou Mount- 
ain had beeu startling, but was only 13 miles; this was equally so fur 
42 miles, aud then fur 12 miles we bad it upon comparatively level 
ground, reiicbing Reading at 1.30 a. m. to flud the traiu not yet in, but 
Oie superintendent's car ef the Central Pacific Railroad, in charge of 
ll'U- ^' ^' Hammoud, in waiting for us. We were not long iu transfer- 
'oig to it, and found its clean, comfortable beds exceedingly grateful 
^ler our weary ride on the stage-coach, where we had been painfully 
'Tamped and completely tired out. We were soon fast asleep, aud were 
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not aroused by the starting of the train. By 8 a. m. we wefe at Brtirys- 
ville, where quite a crowd of people, headed by the mayor, had assem- 
bled at the depot to pay their respects to the General. After a short 
stop, the train started again, and at 9 a. m. we had an excellent break- 
fast on board the car, prepared through the kind thoughtfulness of 
Major Hammond. In good time we reached Sacramento, where w© were 
to remain for some hours awaiting the time for the train to start for 
Vallejo, by which route we were going. Meanwhile we called at the 
State House and paid our respects to the governor (Irwin), and after- 
wards drove about the city, thus consuming the time until 3 p. m., when 
our train started tor Vallejo. Beaching that place we took the steamer 
Tosemite for San Francisco, and by 9.3D p. m. were in our lodgings at 
the Baldwin House, and the journey was ended. 

From Portland to a point beyond Eugene City the route lies in the 
beautiful and fertile valley of the Willamette, which is well settled and 
produces abundantly all the cereals and fruits of the region. Five 
miles southeast of Eugene City the valley becomes much contracted. 
The road is located along the (3oas: Fork for a distance of near 20 miles, 
and thence crosses over the head- waters of the Uinpqua, taking advan- 
tage of the ground until Roseburg is reached. Here the difficulties in 
the way of the construction of a railroad become so great as to termi- 
nate it in that direction for the present. 

•The entire country between Roseburg and Reading is much broken up 
by mountains which seem to have but little system in their arrangement. 
A glance at a good map of the region will show how intricate this ar- 
rangement is, by the turning, twisting, and interlocking of the drainage. 
This is largely due to the fact that the drainage by the Willamette sys- 
tem on the north, and that of the Sacramento on the south, both parallel 
with the coast, is interrupted and separated for a long distance by lateral 
mountains which range east and west, and are more or less distinctly 
defined by the waters of Umpqua, Rogue, and Klamath Rivers, all of 
which have their origin on the western slopes of the Cascade Range. 
There can be no question but one or more practicable routes for a rail- 
road exist between Roseburg and Reading, but it will require patient 
and laborious reconnoissances to develop them, and to determine which 
one is the least difficult. The work of construction will prove to be very 
costly by any route that may be selected. Owing to these facts the 
completion of the link between Roseburg and Reading may be delayed 
for some time, but the energy and enterprise of the people of the Pacific 
coast will eventually" surmount all the obstacles. 

From Reading southward, the railroad follows the waters of the Sac- 
ramento to the city of that name, where it joins with either of the routes 
to San Francisco. It passes through a region which has been famous 
for its yield of gold, but will be quite as valuable for agricultural 
purposes. 
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